ELAINE’S WORDS 


This is a tale first told in 1939, but with links back to The Great War and 
Gallipoli, Egypt and England, Scotland, Cornwall and Wales, Canada and 
America. Some of the characters are known to this writer - or rather the 
re-writer of this, my mother’s journal. There is her Mother and her Father, 
and a couple of others who | met in my younger years. There are names 
from history books, and many others that will only come to light, page by 
page, from her journal and journey - from Melbourne to London via the 
“Grand Tour” of Europe - the Europe of Franco, of Mussolini and Hitler, of 
Chamberlin and Churchill. 


She was 23 at the time she boarded a steamer, in January 1939 - a single 
lady reporter for the Melbourne Herald. Each page will bring questions 
important to her son, now 75, with his limitless curiosity, love of history 
and full knowledge that he is the product of where and what his ancestors 
experienced - and the world they knew. 


My thanks to Trove, Australia’s digital copy of every page of every 
newspaper from Colony thru Commonwealth. And to researchers and 
readers near and far who have added to the story, questioned some 
assumptions - and even done their own sleuthing. Of course none of this 
would be possible without the World Wide Web that may connect a name 
or place from a 1939 journal to a limitless treasure of digital knowledge. 


And a special thanks to my brother who finally cleaned out his attic, found 
her journal and her photo album and gave it to me for Christmas, 2020. 
These are her words. Her name was Elaine. 


NOTE: 

To make clear the format used, all the brown text are verbatim, exactly what Elaine 
wrote - limited only by translating handwritten into typed text; including (to the best of 
my eyes to see), punctuations, corrections and spellings. Those in script were so 
written, and some in block also as she put it down in 1939. All the black text were 
printed by the journal’s publisher or added by me - the 2d son of Dorothy Elaine 
Howells Stewart. Photos from Elaine’s album are included where useful, other photos 
were taken from web sources - all are open sourced. There are no footnotes. All “facts” 
were found from accessible digital sources - or personal knowledge. Reader beware. 


Copyright to be held by the National Library of Victoria, Australia. 
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The journal was printed in London as advertising by a company making textile goods, 
like the newly re-named Rayon, formally called “artificial silk” - an early synthetic 
commonly made from Eucalyptus wood pulp, and was bound using some recycled 
movie posters (A// Quiet on the Western Front) - a reminder of the depression era. 


The Journal was intended for use in 1932, so Elaine usually hand corrected the year 
and days of the week. Oddly, on the heading of her first page, printed: Thursday - 
January 7th, 1932, she crossed out THURSDAY, changed it to Saturday, but changed 
the year to 1938. 


HURSDAY—January 7th, 4932 \A3@. 
SATURDA ¥ , » ——s 


But January 7th, 1938 was a Friday, not a Thursday as she wrote. As the rest of the 
corrected headings are +932 1939 we might assume she used the old year’s date when 
writing her first date of the new January. Was she excited that day? | bet she was. 


From Elaine’s Album 


Faursday SATURDAY - January 7th, +932 1938. 

Coday, Mother and J started on the “grand tour” to which J had looked forward for so 
long. Che Romolo sailed from Victoria Dock at 11a.m, and we had a great send off - 
Lorna & Jack", Mr & Mrs Gray, Mrs Guniness, Mrs Macgowan & Shella, the 
Murrays, Mrs Longont, Mrs Couchman, Jean and Pen", the four girls from the office, 
Bill Hudson, and a lad called Chompson, Joan and John Lloyd, Mrs. Doran, Betty 
and Gerald, and ... 


“Elaine’s older sister Lorna* married Jack Grey in 1937. 

“Jean and Penelope Fancourt - two sisters who were life-long friends of Elaine’s. 

All the others are yet to be known. And as if to tempt my curiosity, my future Mother 
continues ... 


... and of course Jimmy. J cried a little as J said good bye in spite of my promise to him 
not to, again when J went back to the cabin and saw the lovely flowers he had brought, 
and again before dinner when J had his radio message. Jn the evening, J danced a little 


and went to bed early. 

Of even more interest was finding this short clipping announcing Elaine and her mother 
departing. It fills in a bit of another family mystery about her father, EJ Howells MC. 

He asked for and received a medical retirement from the RAAF in June, 1938 - and 
then disappeared ... until 1944. 


MRS FE. J. }OWELLS and her younger 
. daughter Mus Elaine Howells, left 
for England in the Romolo on Saturday, 
where they will join, Wing Commancer 
Howells, who hae been abroad fer some 
months. 


Rumors of his being a spy are supported by his language skills. While researching him, 
we found letters in German to him from a lady in the Templier’s colony in Jerusalem, 
(where he served durning WWI). She wrote that he spoke German better than she did. 
Thanks to this clipping we know he retired, and quickly left Australia for Europe. 


SUNDAY - January 8th, 1939 

Che weather today was very pleasant and Mother and J had our first game of shuffle 
board. After dinner J went on the bridge with Horace Sawyer, a somewhat objectionable 
young man from Newcastle. Here, Guisceppi Danti, the second officer, known as Beppi, 
tried to explain to me the finer points of navigation by the stars. 


On her second day aboard, she is star-watching with an Italian stallion sailor up on the 
bridge - and already up on his nick-name. Beppi? What about Jimmy? 


Romolo was built in Trieste in 1926 by 
Lloyd Triestino - a shipping company 
founded nearly 100 years earlier, and 
still in business today. At only 506 feet 
long and at 12 knots, she’s hardly one 
of their later greater and faster liners 
like the ill fated Andrea Doria. 


MEANWHILE: While Elaine was setting sail for 
Europe, aboard the Italian ship Romolo - named for 
_,, one of the mythical twins who founded Rome - Italy 
m= wit and especially Germany were building lots of new 
sliced! “ke MW ships and boats. Especially U-Boats. 


MONDAY - January 9th, 1939 ADELAIDE 

Early this morning - 7am we reached Adelaide in brilliant sunshine on a glass smooth 
sea. Mother and J rose at 6a.m to watch proceedings and after breakfast set off for the 
“Garden City” We visited the Post Office, Courist Bureau, Myer’s, the War Memorial 
and walked along North terrace to the Botanical Gardens. J rang Betty’s sister Mrs 
Lipman, who was unfortunately was engaged and could not see us. 


By mid day the temp. of 113°* made conditions unbearable and we returned to the ship 
for lunch. Waiting for me was a telegram from Mel forwarded from Melbourne and 
letters from Frank. Before we sailed the long awaited letter from Jim arrived and J cried a 
little more when J read what he had to say. Jn the evening we danced on deck and J 
drank quantities of German beer. 


* January is the Australian summer, but 113” is Africa hot! A few days later came 
“Black Friday,” when 71 died in bush fires in Victoria state alone. The British Empire 
used Fahrenheit until the 1960’s when it began switching over to Celsius. America tried 
that in 1975 with the voluntary Metric Conversion Act, and failed. 


In 1939, the text message technology of the 
day was the radiotelegraph and hand-copied 
Morris Code radio-grams from the ship’s 
“Marconi room.” The day’s news from 
Germany that Otto Hahn had made a 
technological leap and achieved nuclear 
fission, likely would not have reached them 
aboard. Few took note of this feat anywhere ... § 
while things were heating up everywhere. 


No record was found if the good ship Romolo had any sort of air-conditioning. In later 
writings, Elaine notes a cabin fan. The technology of the day made AC possible. It 
can’t be too big a leap to cooling rooms, from an even more important technology - of 


cooling “... guantitics of German beer.” 


TUESDAY - January 10th, 1939 (no entry) 
WEDNESDAY - January 11th, 1939 (no entry) 


MEANWHILE: 

In Europe, Hitler has agreed to cease invading little 
countries if given Czechoslovakia (Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain’s ironic pact for “peace in our 
time”). Italy is busy brutalizing Ethiopia - the last un- 
colonized place in Africa (other than US supported 
Libera). And Spain is in the 3rd year of a civil war, 
which the Nazis find convenient for testing weapons 
and honing blitzkrieg tactics - like the terror bombing 
of cities. Fascism is alive and thriving in Europe. 


THURSDAY - January 12th, 1939 

Coday rain fell incessantly making things more depressing that ever. Jn the afternoon we 
had a table tennis competition and tonight J went on the bridge and had coffee with 

Beppi at 1 Tpm. 


lronic that huge bush fires were still raging across South Australia and Victoria while 
Romolo steams thru incessant rain while rounding the southwest corner of Australia. 


Elaine was a reporter for the largest newspaper in Melbourne, Australia’s de facto 
capitol city. What did she and Beppi talk about late at night over coffee? Were some 
of the big important things pondered, or only the trivial things? 


FRIDAY - January 13th, 1939 (no entry) 
SATURDAY - January 14th, 1939 


At 10 p.m we berthed at Fremantle and my eager anticipation of a letter from Jimmy was 
in vain. Instead there was a telegram from him saying he had missed the air mail. Of 
course J was bitterly disappointed. Chere was a letter from Pen and one from Lorna so 
Mother was happy. 


We went ashore and walked around Fremantle with Mr. and Mrs. Becker then played 
Jwish* until 1 a.m. Justas J was returning J received a letter enclosing a money order 
on Freemantle for a week’s salary J had failed to collect, so next morning J had to rise 
early to arrange with the shipping agent to have it collected and forwarded to Columbo. 


** | Wish is a word game building on the previous player’s “wish” and attempting to 
remember all the previous wishes in order. “/ wish | had a beer. | wish | had a beer and 
ascone. | wish! had a beer, a scone and a tennis racket ...” and so on. Loser drinks. 


SUNDAY - January 15th, 1939 

Rose at 6.30 to see the agent who who had had a message from 
someone in Che Sun telling of an airmail letter which had missed 
the post. Fe promised to forward it with the money to Columbo on 
the next boat (it must pass us somewhere in the Indian Ocean). 

We watched Fremantle disappear as the ship sailed and said our 
last farewell to Australia, a little sadly J fear. Jn the evening 


there were pictures - Fred Astaire and Ginger Rodgers in Cop Hat. 
Elaine leaves Australia’s wild west coast, where black people are 
barred from the city and votes had been taken to succeed from 
Australia. She would not have a chance to see her Jimmy again, or her Australia for 
decades - but the Italian ship Romolo will be back to Melbourne ... just one more time. 


MONDAY - January 16th, 1939 Elaine 1930 
Che swimming pool made its appearance today and J earned the 
distinction of being the first female to sample it. Jtis a good size - 
holds 52 tons of water - and very substantially constructed. J spent 
the greater part of the day sun baking and swimming and at night we 
danced on the deck to the guitar orchestra comprising five members of 2 
the crew. Che officers were all in very good form. — 


Chey had been celebrating at dinner (perhaps Mussolini’s birthday). 
Elaine, like most Aussies even back then, was a good swimmer. 
Australian Dick Cavill was the first to use the “Australian crawl” and the first to swim 
100 yards in under a minute. | bet young Elaine knocked ‘em dead poolside. She was 
a looker. 


After dinner J had some strange liquor called (space for a name but never filled it in) 
with a very whisky taste, and later drank Chartreuse - a delightfully yellow concoction, 
very hot in the throat, - with the Purser. His name J have discovered is Capt. Meduset. 


Now we have the Purser and Second Officer sharing liquids with Elaine. And those 
Italian liqueurs always call for morning coffee. 


J had coffee on the bridge with Beppi and another very interesting talk dealing with 
Spain, Chamberlain’s visit to Kome, Eden ete. 


So Europe’s situation IS a topic of conversation aboard. How could it not be? 
News of the day was Anthony Eden quitting as British Foreign Secretary to protest 
Chamberlin’s second appeasement - this time with Mussolini (who’s birthday is in July). 


With today’s knowledge of where history was about to go, it is hard to imagine a ship 
full of people - swimming, dancing and sun bathing - being so seemingly casual about 
it all ... or resigned - heading to Europe. If thinking about it, drinking makes sense. 


TUESDAY - January 17th, 1939 

An uneventful day - some sewing in the morning and swimming and sun bathing in the 
afternoon. Jn the evening we had a terrible film called Cexas Gunner or something 
equally forbidding which gained interest by the operator’s mistake in showing 

Pt. 3 before Pt. 2. 


Linked to the outside world by only the ship’s radio, Elaine’s and the rest of her floating 
world had little access to the day’s events. Very different than today’s 24/7 news cycle 
and 120 channels delivered to our pocket and purse. Her ability to have an “uneventful 
day” aboard was not shared by everyone everywhere. 


Had she been able to read her own newspaper on that day, she might have made 
comment on two small items found on back pages - amongst averts for foreclosed 
Great Depression farms, and commodities prices. 


CHUNGKING RAID. 


In Britain Japanese Planes. 
LONDON, Monday » Jan. 3 


protect 
the occupants of small houses against]! Tne raid took 
blasts of splinters and falling debris. gs apranancrae 
Mass production by foundries will ex- || Jounded crowded 
pedite the work. sean’ in eueiel waa ate orn en, |! 
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What we have learned about my young mother-to-be so far? She is a romantic, drinks 
beer, likes coffee, plays cards until the wee hours - and ignores trivial things like getting 
paid - even during a Great Depression. | am undoubtedly her offspring. 


WEDNESDAY - January 18th, 1939 

Chis morning J was lazy and stayed in bed until about 10.30. Che quoit competition 
was in full swing when J appeared, and after lunch, J played my first round, My 
opponent subsequently won the final, Mrs Baker the very new wife of the childishly love 
sick Camron. Later J swam, sun bathed and drank German beer with one of the lads 
from Adelaide called Anthony something. After dinner J had a radiogram from my 
darling Jimmy saying only ‘Seasick yet? Love Jimmy” but meaning a lot more J 
imagine. He would have had my first letter from Fremantle today and sent it either to 


relieve his own feelings or to cheer me up. Sea sick or “meaning a lot more” - like 
morning sick? Was there a last night going-away party on both their minds?* 


At night we had horse races again costing me 2/6 after which J went to bed and cried a 
little into my pillow. Hmmmm? 


THURSDAY - January 19th, 1939 

Che usual deck quott, table tennis swimming and first round of the shuffle board contest 
in which J was eliminated. Jn the evening an Jtalian film about, as far as J could make 
out, espionage in Germany. And then bed! 


Days on a slow boat to nearly 
anywhere can be a time shifting event. 
The unchanging drone of the engines, 
more of the same sea scenery, and the 
same small choices of faces to see. 


From Fremantle (Perth’s harbor) to 
Colombo Ceylon (now Sri Lanka) by 
sea is 3976 nautical miles. At 12 knots | 
(so why isn’t it knautical miles?) that’s 
at least 13 days! 


Things were still happening ashore, but you wouldn’t know it from the day’s Herald. 
The siege of Barcelona was the only war talk to make the front page - alongside a 
larger space for an advertisement for: 


“Araath Specials - The Cigarette of 1939” 


* Advertising openly of any birth control method was illegal. Flyers, newspapers and 
even books that showed contraception were seized by the police. Disguised as 
feminine hygiene advertisements, a Lysol douce was said to “save marriages.” 


FRIDAY - January 20th, 1939 

Very hot and sunny today. J did some shorthand and spent considerable time in the 
office with Mario, the assistant Purser. Jn the evening we danced to the ship’s 
orchestra. 


As they near the equator, does Mario’s air-conditioned ship’s office and typewriter 
make Beppi’s bridge a thing of the past? But always the reporter, she gets to work 
practicing her skills. 


SATURDAY - January 21st, 1939 
More shorthand, typing in the office and at 
night Combola or Horsey Horsey on the deck. 


Tombola is an Italian Bingo game. 


SUNDAY - January 22nd, 1939 

A lazy morning - breakfast in bed. Chat which J was expecting arrived in the a.m.* 

J won the milage estimate for the day (3/3)** so made up a little of my loses. 

Pictures - a mediocre film called “Sump to Glory” in which Doug Fairbanks Jr. carried on 
his father’s good work by leaping from house tops ete. - after dinner. From Father 
MceKeefry and my friend the Purser, J gleaned the information that opera may be had in 
Jtaly for as little as 5d, mostly in the early sessions which commence sometimes 

at 17a.m. 


* What was she worrying about arriving? | wish we had some of those letters to/from 
Darling Jimmy. 


Monday January 23, 1939 
Jn the afternoon bridge and 1/10 ™* profit. Ju the evening horse races and 
2/9" profit. 


*“ Those British monetary abbr. (why is abbreviation such a long word?) went from 
shillings to pence. 3/3d = 3 shillings and 3 pence. Never mind pounds, crowns, bobs, 
farthings, etc. They went metric just before the USA did ... just kidding! 


TUESDAY - January 24th, 1939 ag" 

Breakfast in bed and letter writing. Jn aa 
the afternoon we crossed the line and j os 
had the usual Father Neptune 
ceremony. J was not totally emerged on I 
account of feminine disability” but 
had my legs liberally lathered and 
hosed. Mother had a similar fate. 


Mother, Neptune, Beppi?, Elaine and Davy Jones 


' “a 

—_> ( Ly At night we had a special dinner complete with 
’ Italian sparkling wine, like Champagne, paper 
caps and various noise making gadgets. Kain 
made dancing on the deck impossible and the 
heat made inside unbearable - so there was 
nothing for it but considerable drinking, and 

occasional breaths of fresh air on the deck. 


~ *™* “Feminine disability” likely confirms what 
it was she had been expecting. 


WEDNESDAY - January 25th, 1939 
Spent the afternoon in the office typing and the evening playing bridge. 


Elaine had her sons take typing classes in school, not a usual guy skill back then. 
Without that skill, her journal would not have be transcribed ... or read by you. 

Typing her words, finding the places and histories on the Internet, and having the time 
to do so is a convergence of circumstances. Otherwise, it would be as she said, 


“nothing for it but considerable drinking.” 


THURSDAY - January 26th, 1939 
Early in the morning we sighted land and the peculiarly shaped mountains of Ceylon 
shrouded in haze suddenly made me realize that Australia was far behind and J was 
really about to sce some of the world. We anchored in the harbor at about 3 p.m and after 
having passports stamped went ashore in a very unsteady little passenger ferry. As we 
reached the jetty, J heard the name Foenander mentioned and found the only person to 
met the boat had been Peter Foenander of the Ceylon Observor* to whom Pat Jarrett had 
given me a letter. Unfortunately we had arranged to hire a car for the afternoon with 
Molly O'Connor so were not able to take advantage of his invitation to entertain us. After 
visiting the P.O and posting letters at 20 cents a time we drove to the European shops 
and the Galle Face Hotel (a magnificent 
building about a half a mile from the 
town) past an old Dutch cemetery, a | 
relic of the pre-British day, and then to — 
Cimmamon Gardens™ and though the 
native and residential quarter, where 
palatial homes are set in shady gardens 
where temple flower (frangipani) and 
poinsettia grow in profusion. 


*S.P. Foenander, was a sports writer, and author of the book 
Sixty Years of Ceylon Cricket. 


a 


*“Ceylon was a prize during the European wars over spices and 
empire building. Portuguese lost Ceylon to the Dutch; the Dutch 
hired Swiss mercenaries to defend it against the British - who just 
out-bid the Dutch, hired the Swiss troops and took the island. 
Independence and the name change to Sri Lanka came in 1948, 
and many of the displaced Dutch went to Australia. They qualified 
a as Europeans during the “White Australia Policy” on immigration. 


Contrasting strikingly with this was the ragged native quarter with its noise and bustle. 
Here men in sarongs of all colors, women and children meandered all over the road (there 
are no footpaths) and J marveled that we did not have an accident as we dodged 
rickshaws, dogs and natives and careened madly ahead along the dangerously narrow 
road. Next we stopped at a Buddhist Cemple - very uninspiring and commercialized - 
where we removed foot and head coverings before entering. A emaciated native guide 
explained in a droning voice the significance of the various cheap plaster figures and 
paintings after which we were invited to place an offering in the box and sign the visitor 
book, all of which pointed to the importance attached to tourists, and the secondary place 
occupied by the “Cord Buddha.” 


Chere through delightful surroundings to Mt. Lavinia where we sat on the terrace of the 
Hotel and sipped delicious gin slings as the fiery red sun slipped into the sea. Darkness 
came very quickly then and returning to town we poked about in Indian shops (they stay 
open till 9, and later when the big liners are in) till about 7:30 when we dismissed the 
car and had dinner (consisting of nice plain lamb cutlets and the loveliest cup of tea) at 
the G.O.H. (Grand Oriental Hotel) right at the wharf. Afterward we sat in the lounge 
and watched the dancing until Peter Foenander and Mrs Bradly and daughter, Marjorie 
Hesse came back from the Galle Face. 


Galle Face is Dutch name for the grassy area in front of the fort they took from the 
Portuguese in 1656. The Brits came in 1796 and built Ceylon’s first golf course and 
horse racing track there in 1879. The Galle Face Hotel was built in 1864 and still open. 


We danced a little - the Palais Stroll, a variation of the Lambeth Walk, had a drink and 
caught the last boat to the ship. On arrival received the delayed postal order* which had 
to be given again to the agent and will be forwarded to Pt. Said. Chere were letters from 


Father for us both and earlier in the day from Jim, Pen and Lorna. 
(Darling Jim, best friend Pen, and Elaine’s sister Lorna.) 


* Postal Money Orders were a non-bank account way of transferring money throughout 
the British Empire. During the war, they were treated as cash to save paper. 


Our day in Colombo was truly delightful and we had ideal weather conditions - sun and a 
cool breeze. Che misunderstanding with Foenander was unfortunate but unavoidable. 


MEANWHILE: Hitler demands that Poland return Danzig to Germany and promises to 
guarantee Poland's borders if they do. They don’t and soon ... he doesn’t either 


FRIDAY - January 27th, 1939 

Very late rising and no breakfast. Bridge in the afternoon and at night a most interesting 
film - a collection of newsreels of the Abyssinian war ™ and its preparations which was 
made the more interesting by the Purser’s explanation and embroideries. Che English 
captions amused me. Chey included phrases such as “bringing the advantages of 
civilization to a backward and long suffering race.” Later we watched the moon set over 
the prow. 


Saturday, Jan 28, 1939 (She hand-writes dates to catch up after over-filling pages.) 
Spent the day on the deck working and at night saw a most interesting Jtalian film 
dealing with Roman history - Scipio, Hannibal and Carthage.* 


™ Ironic that Italy is forcefully colonizing Abyssinia (Ethiopia) and as much of North 
Africa that was left after the other “Great Powers” took what they wanted. Justification 
of their claim was partly the Roman Empire’s history in the region, including Scipio’s 
defeat of Hannibal, and the destruction of Hannibal’s hometown of Carthage. 


Sunday, Jan 29, 1939 
Swim before breakfast, sleep after lunch and in the evening more of the same film. Che 
drinks with Horace, Mollie and Father McKeefry till 1 a.m. 


MONDAY - January 30th, 1939 

Swim before breakfast - played quoits with Canon & Mrs. Baker. Borrowed John Hehir’s 
typewriter after lunch and wrote Colombo story.* At night drank with Mollie, Father 
and Kinko Vattuone and after horse races with Purser. We are to call at Massaua for 
many 3rd class passengers. 


The carbon copy of Elaine's 4 page “Columbo in Half a Day” story was found along 
with her 1939 journal. She notes all mail from Columbo was by air. 


TRE 


She would have sent the 


COLOMBO 3. 


story to Melbourne from the 
next port. A long search in 
Aussie newspaper morgues 
did not find any article by 
her - from or about 
Colombo. 


he pages were scanned 
and included in the 
Addendums to this journal 
annotations. 
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WEDNESDAY - February 1st, 1939 
Rose late. At night danced and had the first glimpse of Africa as we passed the 
Guarda Ful light * and entered the Gulf of Aden. 


“The Guarda Zui lighthouse was built by 
Mussolini in the shape of a bound axe, the 
Roman Empire’s symbol of civic authority 
called a fasces. A symbol adopted by the 
Fascists in Spain, Italy and Germany. 


There is also one on the wall behind 
the Speaker’s chair in the 
US House of Representatives. 


MEANWHILE: Hitler speaks at the Reichstag: “If Jewish financiers start a war, the 
result would be the annihilation of the Jewish race in Europe.” Odd because he blamed 
Jews for stopping the last war and causing Germany’s defeat and humiliation. 


THURSDAY - February 2nd, 1939 

Che Purser took me on a tour of the ship this morning and showed me the huge 
dormitories, cach accommodating more than 100, being prepared for the workmen being 
taken aboard at Massaua. Che third class cabins are really quite good and compare more 
than favorably with the bowels of the Ormonde. Che dining room is certainly better. 


RMS Ormonde was an unfinished liner quickly fitted 
out as a troop and refugee transport in WWI. She 
carried the first Australian units to Egypt in 1917 
and apparently became slang for poor 
accommodations. No record of Elaine’s father 
sailing aboard her on his 2 trips to Egypt, Malta, 
England, or his return to Australia. In total, RMS 
Ormande carried over 30,000 troops in WWI. After 
the war, she was fitted out as a luxury liner, but 
again was converted to a troop ship in 1940 for 
WWII service. 


FRIDAY - February 3rd, 1939 
Slept till 117, wrote letters Before dinner drank with Mother and later saw an interesting 
Jtalian film “Che Uomini Corda” (Rope Men) beautiful photography in the Jtalian Alps. 


We passed through the strait called something in 
Arabic meaning “entrance to hell” into the Red Sea 
and saw many ships passing. 


For the geography challenged reader, 
Bab-el-Mandeb - ‘Gate of Tears’ is the strait 
between Yemen and the Arabian Peninsula, just 
north of the Horn of Africa. 


It connects the Red Sea to the Gulf of Aden and 
has long been the hunting grounds for pirates 
attacking ships using the Suez Canal. 


Curiously, every printed date in Elaine’s journal has a pre-printed header - Sun rise and 
Sun set, the Julian Date, and something called “Lighting-up time” - which is always 
one half hour after sunset. 


Lighting up time, according to the The Lights on Vehicles Act of 1907, was the time 
that automobiles must turn on their lights. Printed daily in the papers, was also used in 


MEANWHILE - Herald, page 1. “Prime Minister Chamberlain, declares in the House of 
Commons that the policy of appeasement was steadily succeeding. And his visit to 
Rome has strengthened friendships between Italy and Britain.” 


and ... “Big rise in wool exports to Japan” 


SATURDAY - February 4th, 1939 

At last we have seen something very interesting and off the beaten track. Massaua 
defied all accounts of its dirt, smells and general unpleasantness. J was enthralled by its 
intense activity in a seemingly barren land. 


We arrived just at dark in time to go ashore to post letters before dinner. Che wharf was 
lined with many - mostly Jtalian but some native - almost all dressed in white, for, in 
spite of being winter, the heat was the worst we had experienced since Adelaide (Summer 
temperatures soar into the 120’s). 


When Italy became a country in 1861, they quickly joined the other powers in the 
colonial land-grab of North Africa. Massawa (Massaua in Italian) Abyssinia, was their 
first colony in 1886. Abyssinia become Ethiopia and Eritrea. 


Jn the harbor were three other Jtalian cargo ships and three destroyers attached to the 
naval station there. Everything in Massaua takes place in full view of the public for the 
walls are mainly latticed to admit a modicum of air, and drinks are partaken of at tables 
in the streets. After dinner we left the ship and watched the 250 volunteer soldiers we 
are taking back to Jtaly climb on board. 


Eritrean troops were a major source of 
cannon fodder in Italy’s colonial campaigns 
before WWII. Up to 40% of the young 
black males in pre-war Eritrea were 
employed as “askari” - soldiers in Arabic. 


But if these were native troops, Elaine 
would have mentioned 
their blackness, 
considering Australia’s 
racial views of the 
day. So, | assume 
these were white 
troops returning home 
for Mussolini’s 
upcoming invasion of 
Albania - coming just 
3 months later. 


Abyssinia. Ethiopia, Eritrea - Italian’s called all their possessions in Africa, 
Italian East Africa. 


After a long walk across the causeway which joins the island on which the city stands to 
the mainland, past many new and modern buildings, we reached the Albergo Ciao,* a 
very up to date hotel, scarcity a year old accommodating 100 guests. Ftere J danced with 
Vattuone to the very good band and later was joined by the Purser and a man from the 
Lloyd Criestiine office. He had been in Massaua nearly three years after six in New 
York, and was then was preparing to leave for a few month’s leave before taking up this 
position in New York. From the manager of the hotel, who showed us round with pride, 

J learned many interesting details of life in Massaua which J will incorporate in 
something to send home to C.T. ™ 


“Badly damaged in the Ethiopian/Eritrean war - now the Dahiak Hotel. 
*“*Unknown who or what “CT” was ... editor? 


Che women in the hotel with their modern coiffures rather intrigued me in that outlandish 
place. We returned to the ship in time to sail at midnight and Mother, Mrs. Barclay 
and June caused a minor sensation by being late and having the ship wait for them. 


J watched the lights of Massaua fade in the distance, then went up forward to see the 


phosphorescence. — es feeders 
Seeaaitsase Necanesion ent Massaua, — 
Melbourne Herald is the first reporting to ab 
found printed with Elaine’s byline. Most 
. i . ‘ By ELAINE HOWELLS 
newspaper stories were printed without Set in one of the most desolate looking spots on ~~ 
. . . ~ earth, Massaua, principal port of Italian East Africa, 1 spot 
a byline, especially those written by | Mia’ at a Wee, iis reader, He, Sac 
] ] : City has a stro fascination for its visitors. jand 
women and junior reporters. IN: ye ee ec 3 
the monotony of the | Batam 
This was written from her short time in “soid of any ss of ie, oy ee 
. . suddenly roken by the pic- af fone 
Massawa in February 1939 and must See ae ee 


Since the Abyssinian war, Massaua 


have been posted from her next port, Pag ge =e 
likely by surface mail. 


It was printed in the Melbourne Herald ig 
a year later, on 29 February 1940, long after 
she had reached London and WWilhad 
already started. 
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MONDAY-WEDNESDAY (left (blank) 


: ad 
MEANWHILE: HERALD - FREMANTLE Monday— Lord Nuffield***, “Sera iee ner ae 
who arrived in the Ulysses today, believes that the outlook for ee te 
world peace is promising. He does not believe there will be war, ; a ae 
. . I . the temperature soars £sove ; 

but he was emphatic that but for Mr Chamberlain's policy there Bb pore Se Baten od | 
would have been a major conflict. Lord Nuffield said that any ee ee ee 
iz z Cree 2 é Although the, 5000 Europeans re- | 
impression that Britain shirked war was entirely erroneous; she fu ponent mca 
simply desired to avoid it and save terrific loss of life.” ET SSeS 
cee era se 

*** William Morris - of the Morris Minor and Mini Minor cars. a ae 
He later tried to build Spitfires. Sie aaa Sree 


CAIRO 
WED. Eeb. 8, 1939 


From carly morning we could see the i 
reddish brown hills of Arabia and Egypt ¥ 
and soon after lunch Suez became visible 
ahead. We anchored about 3pm then 
left with the party going to Cairo. Che 
80 mile drive from Suez to Heliopolis 
was through the hard desert and as we 
passed through quite heavy rain fell. Jt 
seemed strange to us, but our guide, a 
Greek speaking about six languages, 
told us that last year a car had been 
washed away from that road with the 
loss of two lives. Che road has been in 
existence since pre-canal days and was 
used by Napoleon and by the caravans 
transporting passengers from Suez to 
ships in Alexandra. We passed ruins 
of resting places used by them and on 
the top of a hill, a castle built by the 
grandfather of King Farouk. At 
Heliopolis we saw the site of the Australian war camps ... 


=~ 


—— A = 
AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL 


One of the Australians who lived in this “camp” Elaine so casually mentions, was her 
own father! He spent time here in 1914 before going into the hell of Gallipoli, and again 
before joining the campaign to capture Jerusalem and Damascus, where he earned the 
“MC” that forever follows his name. It can only surmise that he never told his 
daughters anything about where he had served, was wounded, was bemedeled, and 
mentioned in Dispatches to King George. His request for medical retirement in 1938 
for “neurasthenia” (later called shell shock), listed most of today’s PTSD symptoms - 
holding it all inside, is another. 


... and the magnificent Heliopolis Palace Hotel which is owned by a Belgian Society - 
also the house in which Queen Farida spent a month of segregation before her marriage. 


Egypt still had a king in 1939, but Farouk’s marriage only lasted until Farida gave him a 
3rd daughter. No male heir = no marriage. His second wife came thru with a baby boy, 
Faud Il, who would be Egypt’s last king. 


We eventually reached the Victoria Hotel in time to wash and read our mail (J had two 
letters from Jim) before a very nice dinner. Afterward we drove through Cairo, past 
Shepheards and the Contentintal-Savoy, the opera house, for the opening of which Verdi 
wrote Aida, and another hotel, the most exclusive in Cairo. Chen across the Nile to 
(blank space) f0 Gizch and alongside the river between an avenue of eucalyptus, imported 
to prevent malaria. On our return to the pub, we meandered along the streets a little and 
J wasted 2/6 on a silver brooch at Pohoomeell’s of which Pamamull in Melo. 

is a branch. 


Our room was pure lucury after the limited space of a cabin in the Romolo - lovely big 
beds, with lace canopies, a telephone, hot and cold water. After our unaccustomed 
exertions even the hubbub of the street immediately below, didn’t prevent us from sleeping. 


J woke carly (February 9th) and watched the life of Cairo in the distinctly frosty 
atmosphere. Cwo native women balancing huge baskets of fruit on their heads pass a boy 
carrying the most up to date wireless set, an emaciated looking donkey drawing a rattling 
cart was piloted capably through the traffic of a modern city by a loud voiced Arab, who 
seemed to think the safety of this charge varied directly with the volume of his voice, and 
buses carried children to school even at that early hour. 


After breakfast served like dinner, by 
dark skinned gentlemen in white drooping 
drawers, blue jackets and red fezs, we set 
out for the pyramids, along a wide 
straight road through Gizeh. Che 
Journey from the Mena House Hotel at 
the foot of the hill on which the 
pyramids are situated was continued on 
camels, at least most of the party chose 
that mode of locomotion but Dr. 
Lommell favored a donkey and in the 
case of Miss O'Keefe excess bulk made a 
rickety cart essential. 


Many of the descendants of the 
Australian Army horses left after WWI 
are still in use today, carrying tourists 
around the pyramids of Giza. 


Again, evidence of Elaine’s ignorance of 
her father’s history? The very hotel where 
she and her party hired camels had once 
been the war-time hospital in which her 
father was sent to recover from malaria and 
dysentery in 1918, and then was given 14 
days leave to spend in Cairo. He had a 
camera and his photos are in the AWM.* 


We were a motley crew as we ambled up the 
steep road amid appropriate giggles and 
general childish behavior. At the top we had 
the history of the pyramids explained by a 
pleasant dragoman, an almost exact replica 
of Mel in dark coloring, wearing a flowing 
coat affair of the loveliest royal blue face 
cloth with which his very western tweed coat 
looked more than incongruous. 


Photo of E.J.Howells MC 1918 
*Australian War Memorial* 


: } * Encircling the great pyramid J had the doubtful pleasure 
of having my camel trot and then lurched over his head as 
Ne knelt to let me alight just above the Sphinx. Here we 
confirmed our reputation for meanness earned when we 
showed no inclination to test the ability of the man who 
«= ascends & descends the G.P. in 8 mins. (usual time is 
1 1/2-2 hours), by refusing to have the usual 

photograph taken. Although she had one on a camel. 


“¥ The Great Pyramid was the world’s tallest human built 
| N edifice for thousands of years - until the Eiffel Tower 

~ was built in 1889. The Pyramids and Sphinx are one of 
the oldest tourist dives/sites in the world - even Julius 
Caesar was a tourist there. 


Che sphinx was rather disappointing, but the temple with its alabaster floor and 
wonderfully constructed granite pillars and tombs was most interesting. Leaving the 
camels for more modern transport, we visited the truly fine Cairo museum, allegedly one of 
the best in the world. Here J was completely confused by the various kings and dynasties 
but had the greatest thrill seeing the priceless treasures from Cutankhamen’s tomb. 


He was known as the gold king on account of his fabulous wealth, which nobody seems 
able to account for. Not of royal blood himself, he gained the throne through his 
marriage to the crown princess 
who abdicated in his favor. His 
reign lasted five years and he 
died at the carly age of 78, 
hence the youthful appearance in 
all reproductions. Hts period 
was in the region of 1350 BE, 
so that the various object from 
the tomb have been preserved 
through 8000 yrs. A feather 
fan with the now sadly 
crumbling ostrich plumbs still 
intact, a game resembling chess, 
and models of his ships complete even to the rigging, particularly fascinated me. 


Most of the figures are cut from sycamore wood and covered with gold leaf, but the solid 
gold mummy case inlaid with lupus lazuli, turquoise and carnelian was breath taking in 
lis magnificence. Chroughout the cobra and the falcon, symbols of the upper and lower 
Egypt, recur. 


Immediately after lunch, we drove to the Blue or Coronation Mosque, built only 80 yrs. 
ago by the present royal family and decorated with mosaic and exquisite painting. Here, 
the men only congregate on Friday, the women being prevented from attending. Jn this 
mosque, the best Mohammedans mosque in Egypt, and allegedly in the world, the late 
King Faoud is buried. Chen we visited the Citadel, commanding a magnificent view of 
Cairo, which was built as a fortress on the highest point of the city by Saladin. Che 
adjoining palace of Mohamed Ali contains an alabaster bathroom, and even its beauty 
was not immune from the hideous art of the signature-mad tourist. Graffiti on alabaster? 


Cairo, Citadelle and Mamelouk tombs. 


Jn this palace the 45 mamelukes, who’s tombs we later saw, were massacred while guests 
within its walls. Near the mamelukes’ tombs in the dead city were the royal family 
tombs, one particularly wonderful with verses of the Koran carved from bronze set on huge 
ebony boves. 


The mamelukes were Spartan-like slave/soldiers sent from Istanbul to serve the Sultan 
of Egypt, but ended up taking over and ruling Egypt for 300 years. They stopped the 
mongol hordes, ended the Crusades - but their sultans never died of old age, average 
reign was only 7 years. One died of pneumonia from wearing armor 24/7 to avoid 
assassination. Egypt has long been a bad neighborhood and quick to change leaders. 


Elaine’s Mohamed Ali started a new dynasty by killing the “45 mamelukes” but his 
control ended with the arrival of Napoleon, (who’s soldiers did not shoot off the 
Sphinx’s nose) then the British “protectorate” came, took over the Suez canal, then 
faced the Ottoman Empire to the east, where her father fought in WWI. 


That leads back again to puzzle over Elaine’s lack of any comment about her father’s 
time in Egypt. She must have seen the many photos he took, (now in the Australian 
War Memorial’s digital collection). Did he never speak of his war experiences? 


More research on her father is needed to fill in this time of his life. 


MEANWHILE: The Brits have another "Mandate" in Palestine to worry about - a 
leftover from slicing up the defeated Ottoman Empire after WWI. “PM Chamberlin 
opens a Round Table Conference in London to settle issues between Arabs and Jews.” 
More Jews move in, more Arabs object, Brits become the enemy of both, and the two 
sides won't sit in the same room to negotiate - while Mussolini sends in weapons. 


RECEIVED TODAY by air from London: The Herald publishes first pictures of the 
capture of Barcelona by General Franco's Nationalist troops and the subsequent flood 
of Spanish refugees crossing the French border as Nationalists swept forward from the 
captured city. 


US. PRODUCE FASTEST FIGHTING PLANE - TESTED, THEN CRASHES 

LOS ANGELES - The United States Army Corps announces that successful secret 
tests have been carried out on a revolutionary single-seater twin-engined fighting plane. 
The plane flew at nearly 400 miles an hour, during a near-record flight from California, a 
distance of 2400 miles, in 7 hours 45 minutes. 


The Lockheed Corporation secretly built the experimental machine in 18 
months. It was later revealed that the plane struck a tree in attempting to land at the 
New York army aerodrome. 


February 9th, continued 

From there we visited the native quarter and bazars, where much bargaining took place 
with not much result. Returning to the hotel we passed the royal palace, an exact replica 
of Buckingham Palace with the substitution of Egyptian troops for the British guardsmen 
and saw preparations for the King’s birthday celebrations. Ju a way Cairo was not what 
J had expected. J had thought of it as a bigger and more Europeanized city and the 
number of donkey carts and dirty Arabs in even the main streets rather surprised me. 


The Palace was built during the 
construction of the Suez canal and 
broke the treasury, forcing the 
Egyptians to sell their stake in the 
canal to the British (who didn’t 
want the canal built in the first 
place). In 1939, King Farouk 
turned 19 (or 20 - Egyptians are 
one at birth), and later became an 
obese international playboy. He 
was forced to abdicate in 1952, 
leading to the end of Egyptian 
royalty and soon the end of the 
British ownership of the canal. 


Leaving Cairo we drove through old Heltopolis along the bank of a canal through 
wonderfully fertile country, which looked particularly healthy to us after the drought 
Aried Australian scene, past native villages where the unbelievable dirt and squalor made 
Hee” me realize the terrible truth that only 20% of children live more than two years. 
However the new Govt. is doing much to improve this appalling state of affairs. 


* Seeing this word lined thru made me realize that it was the first correction found. 
No mistakes or misspellings to correct. She is writing with a pen dipped in an inkwell 
without errors until now, and very few edits throughout. 


Che long drive to Jsmaclia was punctuated by many stops for police inquiries and we 
eventually arrived in time for a very good dinner. Che last 50 miles to Pt. Said was over 
the excellent canal zone private road alongside the canal, which looked most picturesque 
with ships passing at intervals. 


The good ship Romolo dropped them off at the south end of the Suez canal, and was 
picking them up at the northern end - in the flat lands of the Nile delta. The southern 
section is trenched down to sea level in the desert and is not very scenic from water 
level - unless you like dune-scapes. The canal has no locks. 


At Pt. Said a launch was waiting to take us out to the ship and arriving on board we 
found the ship was scheduled to sail at 8 a.m. instead of noon, so Mother, Mrs. 
Brownhill and J set out for shore again in a rowing boat, but found the iniquitous city as 
dead as Melbourne on a wet Sunday with everything closed and few people, apart from 
policemen, about. 


FRIDAY Feb. 10. (When over filling the journal’s page, Elaine handwrites the dates.) 

J rose éarly intending to go ashore but allowed myself to be dissuaded, very foolishly J 
decided, when Jan Rurston came on board with a typewriter he had bought very cheaply 
and Horace Sawyer with 150 lira for a pound sterling. We finally sailed about 9 a.m. 
and after watching Africa disappear J had some much needed sleep on the deck. Che rest 
of the day J spent slecping and at night played Combola. (A game like Bingo) 


ATHENS 

SUNDAY - February 12th, 1939 

All day in anticipation of Piraeus which we reach after dinner. With Mollie, Senior and 
Signora Della Porta J walked about the town for an hour then back through the 
magnificent customs house to the ship and bed. J developing quite an affection for the 
Romolo especially when J view her from afar. 


Sorry Elaine. This is as good a spot as any to tell of the demise of the good ship 
Romolo. Next year, when Hitler is overrunning France, el Duce jumps on the 
bandwagon as part of the Axis Powers. Poor Romolo, now an enemy ship, finds 
herself in Brisbane, on Australia’s east coast - and quickly puts to sea trying to reach a 
neutral or friendly port. (At the same time, Remo,” her sister ship, is seized in 
Fremantle harbor.) Halfway to Japan, Romolo is overtaken by HMS Mannoora, the 
Italian crew sets her on fire to prevent her capture, her crew mans the lifeboats - and all 
are taken aboard as prisoners. Then the Aussies open fire on the Italian ship to insure 
she sinks. These are the first shots fired in WWII by the Royal Australian Navy. 


WWW.aWwiTi,gov.au 


So ... Elaine’s old shipmates - Mario, Marco, and Medusci et al. likely spent the war, 
like many interred German and Italian nationals caught in the British Empire when war 
broke out, working on farms in Victoria. 


*In English, Romulus and Remus. 
Romolo and Remo were the twin 
brothers who legends say founded 
Rome, after being raised by a wolf. 


MONDAY February 13, 1939 
Rose at 7 a.m. and less than an 
hour later left with a party for 
Athens to be nearly chilled to the 
bone in an open car before we afl 9A 
reached the Acropolis when the Lae: 
carly morning sun was just 
beginning to give promise of a . 
perfect day. J never imagined say 
ancient ruins would have the power teagan 
to move me, but as J gazed in aweat #2 
the Parthenon my accustomed calm = AAR ag 
was definitely shaken. Beatrice middle and Elaine (hatless) 


Che view on all sides was the most wonderful panorama J have ever seen or could hope to 
se¢ and with a suggestion of mist in the valleys was particularly beautiful. A little below 
was Mars Hill, the site of the alter to the unknown God, where Paul delivered his 
famous address to the Athenians, and in the distance the Puyx and prison of Socrates. 

Chen at the foot of the Acropolis the Odeon of Herodes Atticus and further away the 

Cemple of Zeus, the Arch of Hadrian and the well preserved Cemple of Cheseus. 


gee Descending from the Acropolis, we visited the Theatre of 

= Dionysos and sat in the High Priest’s chair then drove round 
= the modern city with its newly planted 80000 trees, fine 
= buildings and streets, and saw the stadium where the olympic 
games were inaugurated built on the site of the original 
stadium by a wealthy Alecandrian Greek. Outside the not 
me very imposing Royal Palace were evzones guards wearing their 
picturesque fustanellas short skirts and pom pom-ed shoes, 
ea and not very far from there we passed the house in which 
©) Princess Marina was born. * 


“ Of the Greek and Danish royal families, Marina married 
English Prince George, Duke of Kent, (Elizabeth II’s cousin) 
in ’34. Their’s was the first royal wedding broadcast on 
radio overseas - likely of great interest to young girls of the 
Empire. The Duke was in the RAF and was killed during 
WWII in a crash, piloted by an Australian. 


After posting a letter to Jim we had a look and the shops, 
many of them very fine, but expensive, and left to drive 
round the ancient harbor of Athens back to the ship. After 
lunch we watched the lovely Grecian coastline with its 
background of violet hills fade in the distance and had a last 
long look at the Parthenon. Che trip with qualified guide 
cost us 13/-.** J wonder if that is my last sight of Greece. 
J should love to return again, but who knows - the 
opportunity may not come twice in a lifetime.**™ 


WR 


or 1P FFI. 


** 13 Shillings - worth 12 pence each. A bar of soap was about 3 pence. So the Greek 
guide was pretty cheap, especially if the open-air car was part of the deal. 


*“* Elaine never returned to Greece, or any of the other stops on her “Grand Tour.” 


MALTA 


WEDNESDAY - February 15th, 1939 

Soon after breakfast the sight of a number of warships in the distance warned us of the 
our approach to Malta and soon after 11 we were sailing between the heavily fortified 
walls of the harbor and past HMS Warspite, Sussex, and Shropshire, looking really 
magnificent in the winter sunshine. 


The little island of Malta was Churchill’s “unsinkable aircraft carrier” - controlling the 
Mediterranean during WWII, and was bombed to rubble by the Nazis - but never 
surrendered. In 1942, King George VI awarded the people of Malta the George Cross 
in recognition of their continuing and heroic struggle against the Nazis. 


Immediately after lunch, Mother, Mollie and J went ashore in one of the little gondola- 
like rowing boats (fare 6d) and then up in a lift from the wharf to the city level, where we 
had a wonderful view of the picturesque harbor and surroundings. After much pestering, 
we agreed to be driven round for one hour at a cost of 8/-, then had an altercation with 
the driver when he prolonged the drive to 2 hrs. and expected double payment. We saw 
little except the Hypogeum caves dug in the ground by the prehistoric man, and many 
goats. Che little shrines at almost every corner fascinated me and the strange black hood 
affairs worn by the women. Che Church of St John with its wonderful marble inlay and 
other works of art done by the monks was interesting but rather over-powering. Shopping 
was good and J considered my typewriter for £9/9/- a good buy. 


Elaine’s father, her Mother’s husband, was a patient in the Blue Sisters Hospital on 
Malta in 1915 after being overcome by an explosion underground at Gallipoli. Arriving 
unconscious to the beach, then by boat to the Greek island of Mudros, then a 3-4 day 
voyage by ship to Malta, then again to England by hospital ship for treatment - before 
returning to Australia for convalescence. Elaine had been born while her father was a 
patient in England. 


The Australian Red Cross build a 
large stone building for entertaining 
Aussie and Kiwi servicemen on 
Malta during WWI. Called The 
Australia Hall, it was still in use 
during Elaine’s visit, yet no mention. 
Was there no knowledge of all this 
by daughter and wife - and the other 
Australians on board? 


And why did a reporter leave 
Australia without a typewriter? 


THURSDAY - February 16th, 1939 

Chis morning wrote to Lorna until J was called on the bridge to sce Messina and Reggio 
as we passed through the Straits* - and very beautiful it looks in spite of the rain. 

* Between Sicily and Italy 


Before lunch the four boys from Adelaide - 
Anthony, David & Michail Brookman & Sam 
Burston - had us all to a gin and lime party on 
deck. After wine at lunch J was ready for a 
sleep and was awakened to see Stromboli, 

which we completely encircled. Jt was my first 
sight of a volcano and J was amazed to see 
that people actually live on its slopes. 


Australia is the only continent that does not have a volcano or even a fault crack to 
breed one. It is also the oldest and lowest of the seven. Highest peak is 7310’ Mt. 
Kosciusko, named after a Polish engineer that designed the fort at West Point during 
the American revolution - now the US Army’s military academe. 


After finishing Lorna’s letter and writing to Jim, J dressed early for Mrs Rarclay’s 
before dinner party. Jt was a merry “do” and with gin and vermouth, a good foundation 
for the farewell dinner. After much kissing of the Commandante, Commissario, Dottore 
and Chief Engineer. J danced a little, drank whisky, cognac, vermouth, champagne and 
finally beer, and retired to bed about 1:30, very tired and disappointingly sober. 
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eeuny and Creams 


Cream of chicken 
Consomme Madriléne 
Ravioli in broth 


Fish 
Golden brown whiting - Hazelnut xe 


Entree 


Little patties & giblets fOrnw8> }. ch, 
Chip potatoes : 


: : 4 
Roast Sega, eee 
a : JE a en _ Supreme of turkey & mixed vegetables uth fy ok eg = 
Lettuce salad e, a : S fe. 


Sweet 


o ma ae rr Venetian cake 


7: Fruit in season 


Moka coffee 


a fo o / Wines ~ 
. yy a ne : 
LO ee tele Chianti Ruffino S. Margherita 


Spumante italiano 


Yh mty Holle Ao, | ) O/ , 
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, PRANZO DI COMMIATO 
Sera 


Zuppe e Creme 


aoe Crema di pollo 


‘ oe Q ne » Consumato all’essenza di pomodoro 
Eycw oe (ttt. Sf Raviolini in brodo 


QLM-4 a ora eff OW Pesce 


IM ou. ary, | Ls Merlano al burro acidulato - Patate nocciola 


Entree 
2 ind 
C, 3 we. AL Ka § (pb di sfoglie alle rigaglie 
ox Patate in foglia 


Arrosto 


: = * Sovrana di tacchino alle primizie 
dy Jin fh OA Insalata lattuga 
Bolce 
WA pe We Torta alla venezi 
ana 
2 y Ah fu AAD 


< or. VA A syntta assortita 


Caffé Moka 


Vini 
Chianti Ruffino S. Margherita 
Spumante italiano 


wana pot Fe = | 


Elaine kept the signed menu of the Farewell Dinner 


NAPLES 
FRIDAY - February 17th, 1939 


At 6 a.m. J awoke with the feeling that J was missing something by sleeping, and a 
guick look out the window justified my presentiment. Chere was Vesuvius, smoke pouring 
from the spasmodically red apex, and behind, the roseate glow of the rising sun. Jt was 
the most beautiful sight yet granted me. Jn my semi conscious condition J stood on deck 
until the cold drove me to the shower, and after dressing J was able to watch the grey 
smoke of Vesuvius turn to red, and the beautiful buildings of Napoli emerge from the fog 
on the water. We berthed at 8 a.m. but there seemed to be a tremendous amount of 
formality with the police etc. so we were unable to go ashore immedtately. 


We eventually engaged a car with Mrs. Barclay & June and drove round the town, past 
the magnificent new post office and up to the very high hill where we had a magnificent 
view of the city and Bay of Naples. On the whole J was rather disappointed and wasn’t 
sorry to sail. Mollie & John Hehir were waving from the wharf. Jn the afternoon J 
wrote and retired carly for a much needed sleep. Che ship seemed terribly dead with so 
few passengers - only 19 remained. 


Genoa was Romolo’s home port. She would be in port to re-crew and re-provision. 
Then back to her route: Naples, Messina, Port Said, Aden, Colombo, Fremantle, 
Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney and Brisbane - and back again. 


GENOA 
SATURDAY - February 18th, 1939 


Chis morning J packed, then after lunch - the last meal on the good ship Romolo - stood 
on deck with Meduset* as Genoa loomed up ahead. Che coast of the Jtalian Rivera 
looked very beautiful as we passed quite near. Dad was waiting on the wharf as we 
docked and in no time we were through the customs. J felt sad in a way living the ship 
and experienced a mild return of homesickness. Jt seemed as though the last thread had 
been broken. Jn the hurry J forgot to make further inquiries about my money order, so by 
devious means had to go back on board to see the Purser. Mario Amoroso™ took the 
opportunity to assert himself again and promised to call at my hotel - Britannia & Swiss 
- tomorrow at 2:30. We had good rooms in the hotel and an equally good meal. Chen 
Dad and J took a walk about the town and rode in one of the lifts to the heights where we 
had a lovely view of the harbor. 


* Spelling Italian names gave Elaine issues - Medeusei is plural for Meduseo. 


** Mario Amoroso’s asserting himself again? He might be glad not to meet Elaine’s 
dad, who was a little guy, but usually carried a walking stick. 


There is no hint of endearment as Elaine and Mother join Dad after at least a few 
months apart. On their walk she makes no hint of their conversation or what her father 
had been doing in Europe for the past few months. | wonder about their relationship. 


They could have talked about posters on walls in Genoa announcing Italy’s new racial 
laws concerning Jews. When el Duce looked to aline with Hitler, he reversed his 
previous acceptance (his mistress was a Jew) and made a show of anti-Semitic laws 
that were loosely enforced until 1943, when Italy surrendered and the Nazis took over 
the Italian areas. 


DOPO LE DELIBERAZIONI DEL CONSIGLIO_DEI MINISTRI_] 
I Non vi possono essere ebrei... 


hee Fufficio at en / nelle amministra- 
di tutore 


zioni militari ¢ civili 


Espulsione degli ebrei stranieri: 


Poster: 15 November 1938 


“PURSUANT TO THE DELIBERATIONS OF THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS” 
Jews cannot join the military, own land, employ Aryans, or go to Italian schools. 


GENOA-ROME 
SUNDAY February 19, 1939 


After a visit to Cook’s, we decided to leave for Rome this afternoon and at 2:30 so my 
promised outings with Medusci and Marco are a wash out. Before lunch we took a long 
walk in the sun up the steep hills of Genoa and rode down by bus. Jt all looked the real 
Italy of moving pictures and from my window in the hotel J expected a dark eyed damsel 
to throw open the shutters of a neighboring window and burst into operatic song - a la 
Grace Moore. However, she didu’t — 


Grace Moore was an American operatic soprano and i 
actress of musical theatre and film. She throws open the | ~ 
shutters and sings in the move Elaine is surely imagining, 
titled ‘One Night of Love.’ Grace was nominated for 
Best Actress for her role in the 1934 film. 


Che most interesting sights were the Christopher Columbus ee 
& Victor Emmanuel |l* memortals, and the ancient Genoese im 
palaces. We settled ourselves into a comfortable 2nd class 
compartment of the “rapid” to Rome after lunch and 
between the frequent tunnels had some glorious glimpses of 
the Jtalian Rivera - the sea on one side and the snow capped mountains on the other - 
Camogli, through the long tunnel under the promontory of Portofino, 8. Margherita 
Liguree, Rapallo, Chiavari (a little industrial town) La Spezis (where Medusei *™ was 
born) then various other small places to Viareggio with a carnival comparable to the 
famous Nice one, was in progress. Chen just before dark we passed through Pisa and 
had a glimpse of the famous leaning tower. 


“Columbus was likely born in Genoa. Victor Emmanuel II was Italy’s first king - 1861. 


Viareggio’s month-long 
pre-lenten Carnevale is still 
going on these days, and it is 
still BIG. Fat Tuesday or 

_ Giovedi grasso was on 
February 21st in 1939. 


Note the Twitter birds on the 
sword of The Emperor 
Donald’s 2019 float. 


© BackGrid_ , disse 5 8 


** It is assumed Marco, Medusci, and the other Italians Elaine names - Vattuone and 
Mario, were all crew members on the good ship Romolo - all offering to show young 
Elaine the glories of their native land when they reached Naples - and had shore time. 


MEANWHILE: February 21st: Berlin decrees that Jews turn in all gold, silver, 
diamonds, and other valuables to the government. No compensation. 


ROME 
MONDAY February 20th, 1939 


At last a really big city worthy of the name. Jn the cold of carly morning Dad and J set 
out (Mother was in bed with a cold) on foot for the Coliseum. Altogether J was 
disappointed with the surrounding antiquity after Greece, though the Arches of 
Constantine and Citus, the three beautiful pillars of the Cemple of Castor and Pollux 
and the three layers of frescoes (Byzantine) in the palace of Augustus were interesting 
and very beautiful. 


Passing along the Imperial way, past the 
statue of Julius Caesar, to the imposing 
monument to Victor Emmanuel we had our 
first glimpse of the traffic of the centre of 
the city, and from the height of the 
monument saw the sentries changed at the 
Palazzo di Venezia, the office of the great 
man himself. 


Soon after noon the guard was changed and we joined the throng of proud Jtalians who 
were spectating. Along the Corso Umberto, passing the palace were Napoleon’s mother 
died, we came to the column of Marcus Aurelius (late 2nd century) carved in spirals and 
surmounted by a statue of St. Paul. Like the Column of Crajan (early 2nd century) 
which tt resembles in design, ithas a spiral staircase inside. Che Crajan column has a 
statue of St. Peter replacing the original one of Crajan.* 


“Emperor Trajan commemorated his victory in the Dacian Wars and put a bronze statue 
of himself on the top of the column, but in 1588 Pope Sixtus the Fifth replaced it with 
one of St. Peter, thus appropriating the material glory of ancient Rome for that of his 
own Rome. The Roman Church covering up its own, and Rome’s, pagan origins. 


Wandering back to lunch we passed the beautiful fountain of Crevi and the Quirinal or 
King’s palace. Jn the afternoon we boarded a bus for St. Peter's, which in beauty and 
dignity surpassed anything J had expected. What a pity the approaches to the 
magnificent structure are not more salubrious. We had a hurried look at its layout and 
mosaic pictures intending to return for a more detailed study. Finding the Vatican*™ 
museum closed we walked toward the river - past the huge Palace of Justice and the 
forbidding Castle of 8. Angelo commenced by Adrian ** in 135. Jt is surmounted by a 
statue of an angel sheathing a sword (representing the vision of Gregory the Great 
symbolizing the cessation of the plague of 590.). Opposite is the beautiful bridge of 
angels, the oldest in Rome, built by Adrian™ in 136 and decorated with the six angel 
statues in 1688. J was glad to board a bus and roll into bed after a wonderful but 

very tiring day. 

** Adrian or Hadrian was Trajan's cousin and successor. This “Castle” was originally 
Hadrian’s Tomb, but was much looted for materials when building St. Peters. New 
gods have always unseated the old - but are not above rebranding parts and practices. 


Much of Roman church dogma, buildings, and trappings were “borrowed” from the 
previous pagans - temples, vestal virgins, robes, holidays, statues, etc. etc. 


An amassing incident today was the train’s quite unconcerned wait while the driver 
alighted to answer the call of nature in one of the obvious and only semi private 
constructions for the purpose. Buildings in the course of construction are not the eyesores 
in Jtaly that they are in other countries. Matting ts hung on the scaffolding - giving 
privacy to the workmen and a neat outside appearance. 


MEANWHILE: 20 February - 22,000 plus Americans 
salute the swastika in Madison Square Garden. 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=0gU90p16rjQ 


Main speaker was Fritz Kuhn, a German veteran of 
World War |, the Bundesfuher of the German- 
American Bund - one of several pro-Nazi groups in 
America. Kuhn became a naturalized citizen in 1934. 


When WWII started, Kuhn was convicted of 
embezzling funds from the Bund and was sentenced 
to prison. Within a year, every leader of the Bund was 
interned or jailed as dangerous aliens. Kuhn’s 
citizenship was voided, and he was deported in 1945. 


TUESDAY - February 21st, 1939 

Walking from a bus to the Pantheon in the early morning we passed the 13 lovely 
Corinthian columns of the Cemple of Nero, part of which is now occupied by the bourse.” 
Che interior of the Pantheon was truly magnificent. Built in 27 by Agrippa it was 
reconstructed by Adrian and is one of the most perfect and best preserved of Roman 
antiquity. J marveled at the construction of the concrete dome and the massive bronze 
doors of the original bldg. Inside were the tombs of Victor Emmanuel Il, Umberto |, the 
2nd king of Jtaly (assassinated in 1900) and his queen, and, most interesting of all, 
Raphael. At the back of the Pantheon were the baths of Agrippa. 


* The Bourse - then the Italian Stock Exchange, now Rome’s Chamber of Commerce. 


Next we visited the CIC office in Corso Umberto and struck a young Englishman who 
had been in Australia many times as mate in the Bay boats. He was most interesting on 
Jtaly and the European question and said the Jtalians hate the Germans and will never 
forgive Hitler for taking Austria. Mussolini was honor bound to offer no resistance after 
Hitler's help with the Abyssinian war. “Why are we hand in glove with people we were 
fighting a few years ago” he says is the general attitude. *Chamberlain is very popular but 
the very name Eden is detested. He seemed to have great admiration for Fascism, though 
disagreed with much of tts policy, but had no good words for Hitler - described Germany 
as a Rolls Royce running on an Austin 7 engine. 


Chamberlin’s “peace in our time” is still being seen as a possibility by many, in spite of 
him saying any German “... attack on France will be considered an attack on Britain.” 
Anthony Eden, the Foreign Secretary, resigned in protest of Chamberlin’s policy. 


Next we made our way down the via 
Condotti - past the quaint little Cafe 
Greco in the window of which stands a 
statuette of Mark Cwain, one of its 
many famous patrons. Here we had a 
cup of coffee and meandered past the 
clegant shops to the Piazza Spagna and & 
mounted the three flight of steps* 
behind the fountain of Bercaccia to the 
Crinite des Monte, a French church 
supervised by the Sacre Coeur order. Jn 
the afternoon, Mother made her first 
appearance for a CIC bus tour - most interesting in spite of the rain. 


“The Spanish Steps 


Che lovely church of San Pietro in Vencola was notable for Michael Angelo’s* statue of 
Moses - a magnificent and very powerful work. Jn a niche are kept the chains of Peter. 
We drove past Crajan’s park, the site of the golden horn of Nero, Colosseum, Arch of 
Constantine, via dei Crionfi, the Aurelian walls and pyramid of Calus Cestius near the 
gate of St. Paul, the Circus Maximus (much larger than the Colosseum where the chariot 
races were held) to the Basilica of St. Paul Astride the Walls - erected on a spot half way 
to the place of Paul’s martyrdom. Chis is the biggest Church in Rome after St Peter's 
and ts the property of the Vatican. Paul’s tomb is beneath, this stately building, so 
classical in design with its 80 granite columns. 


* This two-word spelling of Michelangelo was used in some newspapers of the day. 


It must be assumed that Elaine transcribes all these names, dates and details from 
notes or a guide book, or perhaps from her steno pad. So much detail, no mistakes. 


Returning we passed the cemetery in which Keats and Shelly’s heart are buried, the 
Cemple of Vesta (so called because of it similarity to the real Vesta Cemple, the ruins of 
which are in the Forum), the Capitol (used now as Rome's town hall) and the famous 
Carpelan Rock, at the foot of which two wolves are caged to remind of the legend of 
Romolo and Remo, founders of Rome. 


When the Italian states were united in 1870, 
Vatican City’s status was debated - to be 
independent or Italian? The Vatican’s gift of 
a wolf to Mussolini for display at this old 
Roman execution spot, helped the Pope get 
his own independent country in 1929. 


Mussolini loved these trappings of the 
Roman Empire, and called his Fascist youth 
group Figli della Lupa - sons of the wolf. 


J was interested too in the extensive preparations for the 
world exhibition which will mark the 20th anniversary 
of Fascism in 1942, ... 


Dubbed the “greatest fair that never was” planned to 
be a city-sized World’s Fair. WWII intervened but much 
of the plan was redone and built for the 1960 

Rome Olympics. 


... and in the small church of the 
benedictine monks, the oldest in 
Rome and the only one centrally 
heated. 


Visiting the scene of Paul’s martyrdom we passed nearby a forest of 
gum trees and were able to buy liquor made from eucalyptus by the 
Crappist monks who live there. 


The monks planted the trees in 1873 to drain a swamp and they 
still make Eucalittino out of eucalyptus leaves there today. 
74 Proof. 


At night the long awaited visit to the opera, Coti dal Monte * in Lucia di Lammermoor. 
J was not particularly thrilled with the opera or with her, and was completely 
disillusioned about Jtalian audiences. J had expected heavy silence throughout, and was 
rather surprised at the applause during acts and the audible chatter about me. However it 
was a great experience, even to see the opera house. Jt was built in 1928. 


* This Italian opera star made several tours in 
Australia, making headlines when 25,000 fans 
unexpectedly showed up at her wedding to opera 
star Enzo de Muro Lomanto in Sydney, 1928. 
Newspapers described it as a “near riot.” Stories 
of the couple giving the Fascist salute on the steps _ & 
of the cathedral are not found in the news coverage 
of the day, but still persist. 


WEDNESDAY - February 22nd, 1939 

Nine o'clock found us at the door of the Vatican ready for its opening after morning 
period for the Pope.* One could wonder endlessly here among priceless treasures, but we 
were disappointed at not seeing the Sistine Chapel and neighboring apartments which are 
being used for the conclave of cardinals. J can’t attempt to describe what J saw or my 
reactions, but standing out in my memory are the Laocoon group of Laocoon and his two 
sons suffocated by the serpents of Apollo, and the Venus of Elide. Che two modern spiral 
staircases at the entrance intrigued me. ! 


| 


Laocoén warned against accept the Greek’s Trojan Horse. 
Athena sent serpents to devour him and his sons. The 
single-piece stone sculpture was unearthed in 1506 and the 
Pope asked Michelangelo to repair it. Napoleon stole it to 
Paris for 18 years. There are copies in museums in Paris, 
London, Moscow and Italy. 


*Pius XI died unexpectedly on February 10, 1939. He was an 

outspoken critic of the Nazi and Fascist states, unlike his 

replacement, Pius XIl - who assisted the Allies quietly as a 
“neutral.” Rumors circulated of Pius XI being poisoned . 


J bought a postcard to send Cony Klingender a Vatican City stamp. Jn the ae 
sunshine after lunch we watched fashionable Rome at play in the Villa Umberto garnet 
then bus-rode to San Giovanni the cathedral of Rome and of the world. Nearby are the 
steps which pendent pilgrims mount on their knees. We discovered today that the towering 
mountain of flesh at the next table is the great Primo Carnera,** 

now engaged in film work. 


“Nicknamed the “Ambling Alp” Carnera was 
a 6’6” Italian wrestler and boxer who reigned 
as World Heavyweight Champion 1933-34. 
He won more fights by knockout than any 
other heavyweight champ. According to 

Life Magazine, Carnera was hand-picked by 
Mussolini to take part in a 1941 propaganda 
film in North Africa "to prove the inferiority of 
Negro race.” A match was set up between 
Carnera and a 6’3” Zulu POW who had no 
boxing experience, yet knocked out Carnera. 
After WWII Carnera moved to LA, but was 
banned from boxing in California because some fights maybe had a “predetermined 
outcome.” He played bit “big” parts in B&W movies, like Hercules and Frankenstein. 
He boxed the giant ape in the ’49 film Mighty Joe Young. 


Like all cities in Jtaly Rome ts a city of sepulchral quiet compared with the others we 
have visited lately - motor horns, tram bells etc are taboo except in cases of extreme 
emergency.* A handsome commode affair belonging to the mad Caligula was another item 
of interest in the Vatican. 


* “Horn blowing, except in cases of serious danger, is against the law in every Italian 
city. | mention this because you would never know it otherwise.” - Mark Twain 


THURSDAY - February 23, 1939. FLORENCE 

After preparations for our departure, once more to St. Peter’s for a more detailed look, 
where we were lucky enough to hear the Sistine choir at Mass and see what J imagine 
were the cardinals gathered for the conclave. Part of the transepts was closed off in 
preparation for the coronation of the new Pope but there was more than enough to see 
without that. Che bronze statue of St. Peter, his right foot shiny with Kisses of many 
lips did not thrill me, but there was much that did - Che wonderful mosaics (there are no 
paintings in St. Peter’s) and the magnificent work in the various monuments. 


After a last long look at the largest basilica in the world, the beautiful fountains and the 
colonnades - back to the pub for lunch & then to the train for Horence. Che journey was 
most interesting, through picturesque country, where white oven drew the ploughs and 
women worked in the fields. An intriguing town through which we passed was Orvieto 
(wine) perched high on a rocky hill and reached by a funicular. Jt possesses a gothic 


cathedral, one of the marvels of Italy - two Germans in train — - inscriptions* 
“This at the end of the sentence, like she was taking notes while writing the rest? 


Jn Horence the CIT recommended a pension near the station - a wonderful place, private 
house tastefully furnished, the only other guest being a German fraulein, with a passion 
for Hitler and a mistaken idea that Germans are not received in England. J understand 
now the difference between Fascism & Nazism - Fascism is a form of Govt. and Nazism a 
religion. Signorina Galuzzi, manageress of the pension said that though Germany is 
Jtaly’s friend politically, they don’t like the Germans - they are too stodgy and lacking in 
sense of humor. 


Referring to the Germans, Elaine’s father once warned not to trust anyone that couldn’t 
laugh at themselves. Good advice. Signorina Galuzzi would agree. 


Friday morning - rain and a walk round the town with Signorina inspecting some of the 
old palaces, then the magnificent Perseus of Benvenuto Cellini and neighboring statues 


The bronze and gold doors 
on the baptistry, (not 
loggia), took Ghiberti 
decades to finish. 
Michelangelo called them 
“The Doors to Paradise.” 
They were hidden in a 
tunnel during WWII and 
only the bombed-out 
railroad tracks kept Goring 
from stealing them. 


Copies now hang in their place and also in San Francisco, California. Elaine got to see 
the originals, now restored, they are kept inside the cathedral’s Duomo Museum. 


The Baptistery is one of the oldest buildings in Florence, finished in 1128. Baptisms 
were done outside or in a separated building in those days, because the un-baptized, 
including the babies, were not allowed inside the Cathedrals. 


Chen to the Arno and across the Ponte Vecchio to 
the Pitti Palace, poking about in the fascinating old 
shops on the way along the Kiver to the Crinity 
bridge, scene of the celebrated meeting of 

Dante and Reatrice. 


Beatrice appears in Dante’s two greatest works: 
La Vita Nuova, and The Divine Comedy, as an 
angel. She goes into Limbo with Dante and up to 
Paradise. She was also a real woman, who he platonically loved since they first met in 
Florence as children in 1274. Each married another, but Beatrice is in art, many of his 
writings and in the legends surrounding Dante’s life. 


After lunch a quick look in the cathedral - very dark and very bare - and heard the worst 
singing yet. Che beauty of the exterior far surpasses that of the interior. Mother 
bought a lovely felt hood in the market (£24) and took it to be made up (L178): had tea 
in a fashionable cafe, then looked round shops and bought shoes (£85). 


In 1939, the "official" rate was 19.8 £ire to the dollar. The gloves were about $2 and 
the carriage ride was pennies. To adjust for inflation today, multiply by 18. 


At dinner Father conducted a heated political argument with Fraulein Roltza. She had 
never heard of the Lusitania or Nurse Cavell.* 


She apparently is quite fanatic about the Fuhrer and jumped immediately on the 
dcfensive, at the mere mention of his name. Also she allows his photograph to grace her 
bedroom - No accounting for taste. 


No doubt on the Howells family’s feelings on the “Europe situation.” Elaine’s father 
was fluid in German, so this “discussion” could have been in either language 


“RMS Lusitania was a luxury liner sunk by a German U-Boat in 1915, 1198 drowned. 
This, and other sinkings caused outrage and helped bring America into WWI. 


Edith Cavell was a WWI British nurse who stayed after the Germans overran Belgium. 
She was convicted of helping British troops escape and was executed by firing squad. 


The Germans claimed gender equality, the Brits made her a propaganda martyr. 
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https://www.history.com/news/wwi-nurse-edith-cavell-executed-100-years-ago 


MEANWHILE: “No country embarks upon this ruinous form of expenditure for the fun 
of the thing. They do it because they are afraid of what may happen to them if they 
disarm. Remove the fear, and disarmament will follow automatically.” 

- Neville Chamberlin, 23 Feb, 1939. 


SATURDAY - February 25th, 1939 

An early start to reach the Uffizi Gallery at 10, and then a 
wonderful but much too short two hours looking at its treasures. 
Che Medici Venus of course was the piece de resistance, but Che 
Wrestlers and Che Dancing Fawn J greatly admired. Of the 
pictures Botticelli’s Primavera, & Che Aununciation, Che 
Virgin and the Harpies of Del Sarto and various works of 
Citian stood out. J was disappointed at not seeing the Birth of 
Venus by kotticelli which, with various other masterpieces had 
been sent to America for the world fair." Chere too ts the 
charming statue of the boy with the thorn in his foot. 


_ * The 1930-40 World’s Fair in New York City. 
Italy built a huge and expensive pavilion with a 
statue of El Duce in the center. Only the Soviets 
~_ spent more on their pavilion. 


’ ; Although invited, Germany was scared off by 

4, Mayor LaGuarda and others’ anti-Nazi rhetoric, 
and the high cost. Expenditures on military 
mobilization had a higher priority for the Nazis. 


We rode back for lunch in one of the quaint old carriages for the large sum of L2.75. 
A much more expensive taxi took us to the Petti Palace in the afternoon. Here the 
pictures were disappointing (a Madonna of Murillo particularly attracted me) but the 
surroundings and elaborately painted ceiling of the Medicos were magnificent. 


Chis palace is connected with the Uffizi by a covered passageway passing across the 
Ponte Vecchio.** After leisurely walk back across the river we visited the house of Dante 
and the foundling hospital with its beautiful facade surmounted with the famous 
cherubs of Della Robbia. 


*“* The famous Vecchio bridge was once used for an abattoir, 
so blood and scraps could be dropped into the river. 

In 1595, it was reserved for goldsmiths. It still is. 
After tea at an outside cafe Mother and J bought gloves 
(L22) Walking we noticed the unusual clock on the very 
modern railway building. 


“Elaine is noting an early digital clock - unique when the 
train station was opened in 1935. 


FLOURENCE-VENICE 
SUNDAY - February 26th, 1932 


After reluctant farewells to our Jtalian friends and paying the ridiculous bill (C216) 
(About $55 a night in 2022 dollars) we boarded the Milan train to Venice, at the last 
minute changing our plan to stay in Bologna a few hours. For £9 we bought our lunch - 
a paper bag like our show bags containing a chicken, rolls, real Kologna sausage, biscuits, 
cheese & fruit, plus a bottle of wine. Chis we ate happily having the compartment to 
ourselves. From Horence to Bologna the country was the most beautiful we had seen in 
Jtaly, and crossing the Apennines we passed through the second longest tunnel in Europe 
(12 miles), taking 13 minutes. Between the numerous smaller tunnels we had glimpses 
of the picturesque mountain scenery 
dotted with tiny villages and cut by 
clear bubbling streams. After 
Bologna our train reverted to the 
good ole “puff puff’, the first stea 
we had struck in Jtaly, and the 
country suddenly became extremely 
flat - geometrically arranged rows 
of firewood trees, with every few 
hundred yards a small farmhouse. 
Padua was the next large town 
where one of the few Fascist 
writings on the line loomed large beside “IN THE NAME OF THE DUCE, BELIEVE OBEY FIGHT” 
the train -"Credere, Obbedire, Combattere.” 


At last (about 2pm) we crossed the long causeway from 
the mainland to Venice and walked from the rather 
dilapidated station more or less into the arms of a 
gondolier. Arriving at our pension (the Seguso) ina 
gondola seemed exactly right, in spite of the high charge 
ci ‘ and the blatant searching for tips of various woe-begone 
m8 creatures about. Venice must be the worst place in the 

Me world for bots and would-be rouges. 


| The Pensione Seguso is still in business today. 


Che Grand Canal, even in the dull winter light looked very beautiful, and after sunset 
still retained very faint coloring in spite of drizzling rain and a misty atmosphere. Che 
St. Mark’s square was no disappointment, but the hideously new-looking Campanile was. 
Jt seems to overshadow the other buildings and gives the square a top heavy appearance. 
On the opposite side ts the quaint 
old clock tower (1496) with two 
bronze giants on top striking a 
huge bell at the hour. Che clock 
marks the days of the month, the 
section of the Zodiac, and the time 
in hours and minutes, and has 
also IV 20 above, the minutes of 
which change only every five as the Gein eer tes ray | 
clock above the stage in the sat 7 —_ 
Rome Opera House. ! 
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Humming selections from the G&S (Gilbert and Sullivan) 
Gondoliers, we inspected the lovely exterior of the Doges’ 
Palace and the two graceful columns, one supporting the 
lion of St Mark and the other St Cheodore, the patron 
saint of Venice before Mark’s body was brought 

from Alexandria. 


St. Mark died in 68CE and was buried in Egypt. Eight 
centuries later, Venetian merchants snuck in and stole 
his body (but not the head), built the church, made 
Marco their new patron saint, and put Venice on the 
popular and profitable “relic route” - to separate the 


and the interior, in the dim light, and thronged with people for the first Sunday in Lent,* 
was disappointing. We made our way slowly back and were lucky enough to see some 
repatr work going on along one of the canals. Chey make a coffer dam and pump the 
water out of one section before attacking foundation of a building. 


Sea level rise is topping the waterproof marble foundations 
of all the old buildings, allowing salt to erode their brick and 
| mortar walls. And the city’s land has always been sinking 
into the swampy lagoon from which it sprang, over 1500 
years ago. 


* The famous Carnival of Venice would have just ended on 
Lent - but Carnival did not exist in 1939. Elaine missed it. 
It had been outlawed in 1797 and the wearing of masks 
stayed forbidden by law until the 1970s. 


Just next door ts the house in which John Ruskin lived and worked and nearby are the 
haunts of Byron, Browning, Shelley and Wagner who wrote the second act of 
Cristan here.** 


“* Tristan and Isolde - Wagner’s 5 hour epic opera. Like her German speaking father, 
Elaine seems to be a fan of Wagner, a self proclaimed anti-Semite. Hitler was a fan 
too. In Mein Kampf, he wrote of seeing the opera Lohengrin when he was 12, “/n one 
instant | was addicted. My youthful enthusiasm for the Bayreuth Master knew no 
bounds.” As a result, Wagner’s Bridal Chorus (Here Comes the Bride) from that opera, 
is rarely played at Jewish weddings. 


MEANWHILE: Washington DC: First Lady Eleanor Roosevelt resigns from the DAR 
(Daughter’s of the American Revolution) because of the exclusion of Black entertainers 
(much less members). This led to Eleanor’s invitation to Marian Anderson to sing an 
open-air rendition of “America ’Tis of Thee” in front of 75,000 at the Lincoln Memorial. 


Melbourne: Aborigines cross the Murray River to escape the “reserve” where they “had 
lived for years in a hand to mouth fashion and in a semi-starved condition ... they could 
not hold out any longer.” 


Melbourne: Great Britain may be unwilling to send a fleet east in case of war. “/ cannot 
understand how anyone could imagine that to be true. If we lose Singapore the British 
Fleet cannot operate in the Pacific.” - Admiral G. P. Thomson. 


Singapore will fall to a Japanese invasion, not by sea, as had been planned for, but by 
a lesser defended side - by land, in 1942. 15,000 Australians will be captured and 
spend the war as POWs - including many women and children. 


Feb. 27 Still dripping rain so to the Accademia for a rather disappointing collection with 
the exception of Citian’s Presentation of Mary at the Cemple and the huge Veronese - 
Che Supper in the house of Levi. Interesting posters about the town advertise coming 
performances of Messiah and the 8B Minor Mass at the Ceatro di Fenice and we saw too 
a cheap edition of Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga in Jtalian. After lunch to the Church of 
Santa Maria della Salute, made famous in many paintings (Curner), octagonal in shape 
containing several Citians (fine ceiling in the sacristy) and Cintoretto’s Marriage in 
Cana. From there one of the fast & efficient vaporetti™ to see the Bridge of Sighs, then 


tea in the square with music - and the first offering was the Lambeth Walk. 
A dance craze of the day from the 1937 musical film Me and My Gal. 
www.youtube.com/watch?v=GHPbdkMMnZ4 


“How could Elaine go to this museum and refrain from 
mentioning one of the greatest masterpieces ever created? 
David was there after being outside for 400 years, moved 
inside and replaced by a copy in 1873. Florence prudes added 
a fig leaf in the 1700s. The fig leaf on London’s copy is now 
permanently off. It was installed for Queen Victoria’s viewing. 


*“« These water-buses were designed to leave small wakes to 
limit damage to buildings. Elaine couldn’t have known, that the 
founder of the company was the father of Mussolini’s Jewish 
mistress, Margherita Sarfatti. She wrote El Duce’s biography, 
then left him when Hitler came on the scene. 


As the sun set we took a boat for the Lido and in the misty half 
light the lagoon looked beautiful indeed. Che Lido itself was in 
hibernation - all the big hotels (Excelsior) shut - and few people 
about. However we saw the Casino, a palatial modern building, 
but were not inclined to pay the ten lire to enter the playing 
rooms. Glass blowing. 


Elaine’s “colorful” (not colourful) descriptions of Venice questions why American 
spellings are used in an Australian’s journal? The American Revolution and Noah 
Webster’s 1783 “Blue Back Speller” gave Yanks the more phonic American spellings. 
(It is still in print, selling 100+ million copies. Too for bad for Mr. Webster that American 
copyright laws and royalties payments didn’t start until 1790.) 


Anyone who tries to learn English as a second language will attest to the absurdity of 
spellings leftover from before the Norman conquest. | watch for colour, flavour, 
behaviour, harbour, honour, humour, labour, neighbour, rumour, splendour and many 
more - lest the computer’s spell-check changes Elaine’s spellings. 


Using Australia’s TROVE, a decades count of color/colour used in the newspapers. 


Percentage of Trove spellings as 'Colour' (as opposed to 'color') 


PO DP PP P YP 
Sg an ; 
m 


aS 
RC) 


2 PPP OE OPP FE IES S 
Y vy 


OF SF KFS SF SF WM SF SK LK y 
SP PP FM NM SF SS 


PS y 
RS . Y 
2 SF 


In the 1800s and again today, the British “U” is universal, but in Elaine’s day, it was an 
optional spelling. Oddly enough, another great writer in the English language, named 
Willam Shakespeare, used co/or and center in his first few works. 


MEANWHILE: Feb 27 - Britain and France formally recognize Francoist Spain. 


TUESDAY, Feb. 28, 1939 

Bells and the cries of tradesmen woke me carly to a beautiful sunny morning. Venice had 
changed from the sombre old man to a laughing young girl. Below the window were the 
two dustman emptying their elaborately constructed barrow into the waiting barge, and 
the old milk woman doing her rounds with two cans. By water to the Frari Church - 
tombs of Citian and Canova (designed by himself), a Citian masterpiece in the sacristy - 
Che Assumption - then a walk through the tiny streets to the celebrated Rialto Bridge 
and a last look at St. Mark’s in the sunlight. 


After a hurried lunch to the station by motor boat passing the local fire station - a series 
of small motor launches equipped with hoses etc. Venice to Milan was dull and we arrived 
at the beautifully built station, with its immense vault, in good time to settle in our cheap 
and very unpleasant pub before dinner. 


Immediately afterward we left to fulfill one of my long cherished ambitions - to hear opera 
at the La Scala. Che performance “Adriana Lecouvreur” was magnificent, but the 
evening was spoilt by bad seats. Evening dress is compulsory in the stalls and first four 
rows of boxes, so we were forced to patronize the galleries, * in both of which coats or hats 
of any kind are taboo, and J had an altercation with the attendants over removing my coat 
as J had only jumper and skirt underneath. However tt was well worth the discomfort. 


“The gallery or loggione at La Scala - the top two rows of boxes is usually crowded 
with the most critical aficionados. Known as the /oggionisti, they can be ecstatic if they 
like it, or merciless if singers are perceived as failures - booing, hissing and even given 
to throwing vegetables. So coats could hide a cabbage or rotten tomato? 


La Scala’s dress code in 2021: “No shorts or sleeveless T-shirts will be allowed inside” 


On the back of the page of “28 February” the last day of the month, Elaine notes: 
Remember in letters 

No noisy motor horns, tram bells ete in the cities 

Entrances & exits to busses & trains 

Crain conductor leaving to answer nature’s call 

Preparations for the 1942 exhibition 

Caraera at pub. (See him box Mighty Joe Young youtube.com/watch?v=du8p-m5tDng) 
Clocks 

Canal repairs in Venice 

Betty Fewster’s birthday Mar. 17 

Mother’s . » 


WEDNESDAY - March 1st, 1932 (Elaine not bothering to change the year) 

After boarding the wrong tram, riding to the terminus & back we finally arrived at Scala 
about 11.40 with 20 minutes to see the theatrical museum containing an interesting 
collection, little of which we could understand. However we saw relics of Verdi including 
the three spinnets on which he composed his operas. Our inspection of the grand foyer 
led us out of bounds into the theatre* where we listened the orchestra of 80-100 
rehearsing until the irate museum attendant found us and unceremoniously ordered us 
out. Somehow we don't seem to be able to get on with the chosen few responsible for the 


scemly conduct of Scala. 
*Theater/theatre - Yank/Brit spellings 


Che famous Milan cathedral presented a disappointing 
exterior as gothic architecture, but the interior J thought most 
majestic with its huge pillars and sunlight filtering through 
the stained glass (the two largest s.g. windows in the world are 
here) to form faintly colored patterns on the already colored 
marble floor. We couldn’t leave without secing the famous 
“Last Supper” of Leonardo da Vinci, a somewhat faded fresco 
on the wall of the monastery adjoining a Church. 


During the war, all the stained glass windows were taken 
down and placed in a crypt to protect them from bombings. 
The shiny golden Madonna “Protector of Milan” atop a spire, was wrapped in canvas 
to prevent her from being a guide for Allied bombers. 


Leonardo Da Vinci’s largest wall painting. The 
rectory wall of the convent of Santa Maria delle 
Grazie. A Monastery (from the Greek “to live 
alone”) excludes the opposite sex - just monks or 
~ just nuns in a convent. 


Milan is a well laid out and well conducted city but uninteresting compared with other 
Jtalian towns, and J wasn’t sorry to board the train for Genoa. On the way we had 
splendid views of the Alps and very beautiful Lake Garda. Chen we passed through 
many miles of thick snow right up to the mountains surrounding Genoa. Chere was a 
certain sense of home-coming about returning to a place we know, and certainly the most 
picturesquely situated of all the towns we have visited is this hillside and seaside Genoa, 
the pride of its inhabitants. J spent the evening writing to Jim and sorting luggage into 
Nice & London. 

By At the start of the 20th century, tourism was the 
domain of the wealthy who could afford ocean liner 


KK ‘= around giant steamer trunks. The later “suitcase” was 
irt=jirg designed to be stacked and moved by one man. Air 
| Jes travel reduced weight and size yet again. 


Those paper labels on old luggage were stuck on by 
hotels and steamer companies and used as a means 
of identifying the luggage's destination - and also a 


WEDNESDAY - THURSDAY - March 2nd, 1932 

Jn the morning we had no time to see any more of the charms of Genoa after completing 
the packing, arranging tickets, tourist cards etc with Cooks and putting our London 
luggage through the customs. Soon after 12 the train left and with difficulty we found 
seats in a compartment with two English people returning from a cruise to the West 
Indies, America etc. Che journey was the most interesting yet. We skirted the seashore 
through beautiful scenery with the sparkling blue Mediterranean on the left and the 
handsome riviera villas backed by snow capped mountains on the right - past San Remo, 
(Jtalian warships) and various other attractive looking Jtalian Riviera towns to 
Ventimiglia (to give it its Jtalian name) where we rushed through passport officials, 
customs, ete. into the much more comfortable French train. Chen through the even more 
beautiful French riviera reading on the stations such romantic names as Monte Carlo, 
Monaco, Mentone, Beaulieu, and very soon Nice. All along were acres of flowers 
cultivation and spring vegetables, asparagus etc. all under glass. Even the fruit trees were 
in blossom. Nice still retained some decorations from the recently finished carnival and 
there seemed to be many people about. 


After settling in our pub, Che Alexandra, we walked down the main street, past the opera 
house to the seafront, and into the very new looking casino place (there seem to be many 
here) where we watched “Boule”, closely resembling Roulette, before returning to 

dinner & early bed. During WWII, the fascists made the Nice casino into a prison. 


FRIDAY March 3 After a leisurely rising and breakfast - welcome change from the 
continual rush of the past 12 days, we strolled in the lovely warm sunshine in search of 
Lloyd's Bank, to which J had had my mail sent, only to find from Cook’s that it no 
longer existed in Nice. After lunch, J typed a letter to Pen with the sun streaming 
through the window of my bedroom, then we walked in search of the post office, seeking a 
solution to the mystery of mail addressed to Lloyd’s Bank, only to find it had been re- 
addressed to Paris. Chen we watched the life of Nice as we sat on the pavement sipping 
coffee - we smiled at the strange little dogs in their winter coats, marveled at the numbers 
of women in the trailing black morning draperies, and admired the magnificent flowers of 
a passing funcral, with the mourners - men and women - trailing behind on foot. 


SATURDAY - March 4th, 1932 
A violinist & a harpist below in the garden. Another perfect Spring day. Rummaged 
about a second hand book shop and little and found Frank Harris’s “My Life & Loves”* 
and various German volumes available for next to nothing. At Cook’s our next calling 
place, two gracefully clad Judian women were attracting attention. Chen we hired chairs 
at 50c each on the promenade and read the lurid tales of the Daily Sketch before 
returning via the flower & vegetable market to lunch. 


*My Life and Loves is a self-published erotic autobiography. 
The book’s nude illustrations and details of sexual exploits of 
Harris’s and others, (including prominent figures like Winston 
Churchill’s father) got the book banned around the world for 40 
years. Harris carried on a years-long fight with the US Postal 
Service, who refused to allow this and other of his works to be 
sent through the mails. 


LIFE AND LOVES 


FRANK HARRIS 


Elaine doesn’t say she read or bought it, but she knew about it. — 


~ PRIVATELY PRINTED 


4 
: 1922 
At DR SS THE AUTHOR, |. RUE DU HELDER: PARIS 


After noon one of the very fast and frequently running auto busses took us round the 
tortuous Corniche Road to Monte Carlo through the most beautiful scenery imaginable. 
Che wonders of the French Riviera certainly have not been exaggerated. At Villefranche, 
two of Uncle Sam’s destroyers and a cruiser were riding at anchor and there too, as at 
Beaulieu were various luxury yachts. Monte Carlo lived up to the most enthusiastic 
accounts of its beauty, with its avenues of trees, palm trees, and gardens. From the post 
office, we sent postcards bearing stamps of Monaco, the tiny independent state in which 
Monte Carlo stands, and which ts dependent for its upkeep mainly on the Casino. Chere 
J was interested to see in the rack a letter addressed to Vel. Froman. 


Valentin Froman and wife danced in Australia with 
the Monte Carlo Russian Ballet company tour in 
1928 and again in 1939-40. So the letter Elaine 
saw, left in the “out-going mail” basket at the post 
office, was likely addressed to him in Australia. 


The Principality of Monaco tried to remain neutral 
during WWII. Prince Louis II was raised in Germany 
but had served in the French Army. His family’s 
Monegascan royal line had blood and legal ties to 
Germany and France, and a majority Italian 
population. Germany wanted to use Monaco for 
international banking, even forcing out brief Italian 
occupiers - who would later returned when France 
fell. On the death of Mussolini, the Nazis came, 
captured and death-camped Jewish refugees. The 
current Prince, Albert Il, apologized in 2015. 


The Monte Carlo Casino 
« is still open to the public 


‘ + 9% 
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ee — “aaa Citizens of Monaco are 
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= including the Prince and 

all members of his 
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We were obliged to present passports to obtain admission to the ordinary rooms - in the 
salle privees a charge is made also. Che building was just as pictured and very 
sumptuously, but tastefully furnished. After watching Roulette, Crente et Quarante and 
a dice game called Hazard we drank coffee at the Cafe de Paris at just treble the cost of 
coffee in Nice. J was intrigued by two little dogs who sat up to the table with their own 
bun while their mistress sipped coffee. Che return drive at dusk was very picturesque and 
we will make the trip again as the fare only amounts to 17 franks return. 


Trente et Quarante (thirty and forty) is a card game like baccarat. Hazard is a dice 
game, a complicated form of Craps. The roulette wheel, invented in France when 
gambling there was illegal, put Monto Carlo on the path of becoming a gambler’s 
Mecca - and saved the Principality from bankruptcy in the 1860s. 


SUNDAY, Mar 5: 

Dull sky this morning. At 10 a.m. Mother & J attended French service in the 

First Ch. of Christ Scientist, Nice a smallish room in a building nearby. Chere was a 
good congregation, no solo and a piano for music. Che pianist played beautifully but the 
singing was poor, only the words being available in the small books containing 
translations of only a few hymns. Che first reader was a French women and the second 
English. Both continued the job for the English service which followed. 


+ tg he 


ge The first discovered reference to any religious affliction by 
ag Elaine. Her parents were listed on government documents 
y as “Church of England,” but she apparently brought 
Christian Science with her from Australia, where it was 
strongly associated with women’s rights. Later, she and her 
young family did attend Christian Science churches after 
moving to Southern California in the 1950s. 
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é 


q The “smallish” church Elaine visited in Nice is still there. 
| 


Jn the afternoon we trammed to Cimiez, the high residential 
area behind Nice, and there in the place which she used to } 
frequent is a very charming memorial to Queen Victoria 
which represents her as a human figure rather than an 
unbending empress, recetving gifts of flowers and fruit from 
the malds of Nice. Like other large hotels in the district the 
huge “Regina” behind the memorial has been converted into 
an apartment house because of the dearth of tourists. 

Wrote Pen. 


CANNES - GRASSE 
MONDAY MARCH 6, 1932 (Day changed, not year.) 


Dull again this morning. About 10.30 we set out per bus 
for Cannes, passing an apartment house called Palais Neville Chamberlain and a shop 
called simply Ced, then along the five mile long Promenade des Anglais - then inland a 
little to Caunet, Cagnes & Antibes (it’s on the Cap d Antibes that the Windsors have 
their villa J think). 


191 — NIC 


Cannes was a disappointment not at all luxurious as J had imagined tt and much less 
beautiful than Nice. Chere we encountered a retired R.A. F. officers typical of the 
inhabitants of these parts. He was very bitter against Ceddy Windsor *, said he could 
have married a pure woman & an English woman - they didn’t want him in these parts 
getting the worst for liquor every night. Che funny part was the arrival of his own wife, 
whom as he described as sick, looking the picture of health and very far from English. 


*“Teddy” is the Duke of Windsor, the recently z 
abdicated English King Edward VIII. He and 
his American twice-divorced bride, the 
former Mrs. Wallis Simpson, lived in France 
until their having tea with Hitler got them 
ordered, by his brother King George VI, to 
the Bahamas for the duration of WWII. The 
Duke of Windsor title was created just for 
him, and no one has used it since. 


Another bus took us into the hills of Grasse a most picturesque little town, almost 
unspoilt by tourists. We lunched ata real French cafe off omelettes, steak and wine and 
watched the locals with interest. Chen there was Madame cooking, serving in the bar 
and managing the accounts, and the proprietor passing the time of day with the men 
assembled for a drink and a chat. Che daily papers were all there to be read and several 
of the patrons were busy writing letters and working. On demand J was conducted to the 
toilette by the young waiter and was rather taken aback by the standing up arrangement 
confronting me. 


Every world traveler could have written 
Elaine’s line as she confronts her first squat 
toilet. The Brits call it a “French toilet,” the 
French call it the “Turkish toilet,” the Turks 
call it the “Iranian toilet.” Do Mongols call it 
the “North Korean toilet?” 


After lunch we visited one of the perfume factories, on which the town depended, rather 
inactive now until May when the flowers are in bloom, then they employ up to 100 
workers. We walked around the quaint narrow streets of the old town and then took the 
bus back along the picturesque mountain road to Nice. Jn the evening J had a letter from 
Jim sent to Lloyds Bank and re-addressed at the post office. So J finished my letter to 
him for Dad to take to London and wrote one to Blucy.*. Che news of Mel's marriage 
was a big surprise, but that was all. J would very much like to hear the details. 


* Bluey is Australia’s affectionate nickname for redheads. 


TUESDAY, MAR. 7: 
Dad left carly this morning and Mother and J spent a quiet day. Mother had her hair 
done and J wrote the Grasse story.** Chis evening we han our mail from London - two 


letters from Jim was all for me. anaepes 
Dad spent the night sleeping where? Ore Of World’s — 
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MEANWHILE: Steamship Castillo de Olite, attempting —_, #rest schoolairls. 
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Melbourne Herald - March 7, 1939 the roads s of waggons, each 
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TOKYO - Japan announces a £99.000.000 naval riled to the ton with Toads ot Mowers fo 


expansion programme designed to be “sufficiently powerful to deal with any 
international friction caused by the creation of the new order in East Asia.” Including 
£17,000,000 for carrier aviation. From 1939 to 1941, Japan built 6 aircraft carriers to 
add to the several older ones already in the Imperial Fleet. Six of these would attack 
Pearl Harbor. After 1941, with ever shortening material supplies, Japan converted 
existing ships to carriers and had several under construction at war’s end. 


Germany’s one aircraft carrier never saw combat, was scuttled, raised, and then sunk 
again for target practice in 1947. 


WEDNESDAY - March 8th, 1932 

Another quiet day - wrote Mollie and George. After lunch went to the station to book 
train seats but forgot the tickets so will have to go tomorrow. Chen we had a frank worth 
of seat on the promenade and did oddments of shopping. 


Jn the evening we were approached by one of our fellow guests, a merry old soul shrouded 
in mystery of his own manufacture. Couldn't tell his name and begged me not to make 
inquiries about him. Rut he tried very hard to convey that he was a duke and the bosom 
friend of princess of the blood of all nations. J asked about the Duke of Windsor. He 
knew the Duchess, or so he said, when she was Mrs. Simpson and apparently didn't 
greatly admire her. She is very royal now, he said, and insists upon people being formally 
presented, curtseys and all the paraphernalta of her cxulted state. Personally J think 


the “Duke” was either suffering from delusions or a damn liar. 
Elaine writes like a novelist or humorist here, not meant for a newspaper column. 


THURSDAY - March 9th, 1932 

Sunny but windy today. Before lunch we walked to the station to book our train seats and 
after writing letters in the afternoon, over the river, where we saw the women washing 
their clothes in the fast flowing stream - then along the east bank past lots of fascinating 
looking stalls full of all imaginable knick knacks - saw a funeral procession, black draped 
horses, black plumes, two priests, two tiny acolytes, children of Mary* and all the 
mourners trailing behind on foot - down to the port of Nice and up the steep hill to the 
Chateau and the beautiful panorama of Nice, the Mediterranean, and the snow covered 
Alps - down the other side to the promenade then home past the Palais de Justice and the 
Lycée. J used the time until 7 pm starting a letter to Jim. 


* Children of Mary was/is a lay society started in France by a nun, later Saint Catherine 
Labouré. Known for "Miraculous Medals” designed in a vision - over a billion sold. 


FRIDAY - March 10th, 1932 

Perfect weather again this morning in the garden out after lunch - Monte Carlo, where we 
posted masses of letters and postcards and spent many tedious minutes at the post office 
coping with reams of stamps. J posted letters to the office, Georgia and Mollie and pes to 
Jim, Lorna & Cowser. Chen we watched play at the Casino and J had a few modest bets 
to the tune of 20 franks. Coming back at sunset the scenery was glorious - the mountains 
reflected in the glass smooth sea and the lights of towns beginning to glimmer at the 
water's edge. Chen to make the day complete there were letters from Jimmy and Pen when 
J returned. 


Elaine’s best friend, Pen’s engagement to Alan ‘Chum’ Vial was announced on the 
11th. Unsure how letters got to Elaine - Cook’s Travel, banks, the Post Office? 


SATURDAY - March 11th, +932 

J set off solo this morning in search of a shampoo and set. And J found one - oil 
shampoo, friction, and the most exotic near Edwardian coiffure all for 36 franks.** Jn the 
afternoon we walked to shops and J bought a collection of tiny bottles of liquor which J 
hope to keep intact for a very spectal occasion - a certain reunion** to take place in, J 
trust, the not too far distant future. Jn the evening we walked a ‘au bord de la mere” but 
didn't see anything very exciting. Perhaps we were a bit early. 


“ The 1939 frank was worth 4 cents, or 75 cents in today’s money. A “friction” was 
using a tonic to give an invigorating scalp massage. Old hairstyle for $16. 


*“* “A certain reunion” is likely to be with “darling Jimmy.” So, either he is coming to 
Europe, or she is planning to return to Australia soon, or ? Fate will have other ideas. 


SUNDAY, Mar. 12. Date was written in but nothing entered. 


MONDAY, Mar. 13. 
Spent the morning writing and the afternoon buying food for tomorrow's lunch. 
Chen packing. 


TUESDAY, Mar. 14 
Rose six a.m. and at 7.35 steamed out of Nice in our nice second class compartment and 
corner window seats, carefully reserved. An Englishman and his, J imagine, very new wife 
were our not very thrilling companions. Che day was perfect and in the morning sunlight 
the scenery, taking in the blue Mediterranean and the background of hills, was very 
beautiful. Fruit trees and wattles (mimosas) spoke of Spring with their carly blossom, 
though the vines which we past in a sort of procession of Clochemerle-en-Beaujolais* 
showed no signs of bursting into bud. 


* Clochemere is a fictional town from a 1934 French satire of 
an actual dispute between two real villages over the 
placement of public urinals, or pissoirs. Elaine must have 
read it. The term is now a common French word meaning 
petty parochial squabbling. 


Chrough Coulon and Marseilles with an autogiro overhead at 
one time, then passed a huge seaplane base and through the 
desolate plain of Grange and Avignon where we spread our 
repast on the little train table. Che warm sun was failing by 
then, and at Valence there was a suggestion of snow falling. 


Lyon gave me my first sight of a large town manttled in snow, 
and very pretty it looked from the comparative warmth of the 
train. From there on, following the bank of the Rhone we had 
delightful picture postcard Christmas scenery with roofs banked 
with snow and the bare trees carrying a misty white feathered garment. By Dijon the 
snow was left behind and darkness made the rest of the journey uninteresting. We had 
dinner in the dining car - my first meal on a train - then snoozed til 10.55 when we drew 
into the Gare de Lyon. Miss Glover was there to meet us and conduct us per taxi to 2 
Square Henri Delormel. (which are now condos) 


MEANWHILE: On the same front page in the day’s Melbourne news, are three head- 
spinning stories from England, Germany and Australia. It seems obvious that some are 
prepared for the blitzkrieg Germany demonstrated in Spain, and some are not. 


MELBOURNE: 1600 of the 3d Light Horse 

2; q held an early morning parade today. The 

© Adjutant-General taking the salute. An 

ee Australian light infantry brigade mounted on 
Ye horseback, just as there were in 1918. 


MUNICH: The 1913 class of reserves has been 
™ called up suddenly. A number of troop trains 
=: 4 has left for Vienna. 


LONDON, Monday: It is believed that Slovakia is about to become an independent 
nation under German influence. There are reports ... of German troops and Storm 
Troopers, equipped with anti-tank guns and light artillery. Long columns of army lorries, 
filled with soldiers, have been seen on the road to Salzburg, mainly at night. 


PARIS 
WEDNESDAY - March 15th, 1939 


Paris! We woke to a dull and bitterly cold day, rose leisurely after petit dejeuner and 
partook of a luxurious and much needed hot bath. Chen out to sample the wonders of 
Paris. Our bus (CB in the Avenue d’Orleans) took us through the Latin Quarter pass the 
Chamber of Deputies and across the Seine to the wonderful Place de la Concorde with a 
glimpse of the Arc de Criomphe along the Champs Elysées and the Eiffel Cower farther 
off. Up the Rue Royale to the Place de la Madeleine to call at Cooks (letters from Liz and 
Dods). A glimpse inside the Madeleine reminiscent outside of the Parthenon but not 
nearly as beautiful, then to the Place de (Opera and toward the Louvre; along the Rue de 
Rivoli a little, then back to a café in the Place (Opera for lunch (18.50 for two) where 
we sheltered from the cold for sometime. Chen a quick look along the Rue de la Paise 
before “doing” Aux Galeries Lafayette and shops along Rue Haussman. Chen our bus 
home for dinner. Everyone at the table very pleasant two Siamese students, Miss G., and 
the French co-manageress. 


It is maddening that Elaine omits many last names. Who were these people? Editors, 
colleagues, or just friends back home? Even the identity of Darling Jimmy is lost. 


THURSDAY - March 16 +932 

Colder today and a walk toward the Luvembourg Gardens. Chen to the Church of Saint 
Sulpice where a wedding was in progress and we were able to hear the famous organ, one 
of the largest in existence with 6588 pipes. Che Church itself is very massive, with two 
odd looking towers and impressive interior. Coward the river and lunch at what we 
discovered to be an expensive restaurant in the Place St. Michel; bus ride to the Gobelins 
tapestry factory where we were disappointed to find the workshops closed; back to Notre 
Dame, a truly marvelous building both inside and out; then in search of Alan 
Moorehead* in the Paris Soir bldg. Rue du Louvre. He was out but rang me in the 
evening in response to my note and after dinner J had a glimpse of the workings of a 
foreign bureau of a great London daily. AND a glass or two of honest-to-God Vic bitter ** 
which was miraculously produced. Alan didn't remember me which was somewhat 
embarrassing, but he did the right thing and took me to the Cafe de la Paix for coffee and 
Brandy. Chen J piled into a taxi about midnight and managed by duet of much ‘a droit” 


and ‘a gauche”, to direct the driver to the very concealed Square Henri Delormel. 
Henri Delormel Sq. was new, built in 1930. 


* Alan Moorehead was 5 years older than Elaine. Both were 
from Melbourne and reporters at the Herald. It is supposed 
they met there before he left Australia to report on the 
Spanish Civil War for the London Daily Express. 


He was soon to become a famous war correspondent, 
author of more than a dozen books, including biographies of 
Churchill and Montgomery - and an epic work on Elaine’s 
father’s WWI battle, Gallipoli. Moorehead was honored by 
both British and Australian governments for his work in and 
after WWII. 


** Victoria Bitter beer, is still a “down under” favorite. Alan ‘¢ . 
had connections in low places, it would seem. 4 i tll 


MEANWHILE: March 15th - Czecho-Slovak Republic is made part of the Reich as 
Hitler arrives in Prague unopposed. Fascist Hungary invades parts of Ukraine. Finance 
circles estimate the absorption of Czech territory, Germany will gain: £30,000,000 in 
Czech gold, £250,000,000 worth of commodities, equipment for 40 divisions, and the 
Czech armament industry, the second largest in Europe. 


FRIDAY - March 17, +932 

Raining & miserable so we decided to stay in for lunch and visit 
the Louvre in the afternoon. Jn about two hours (it shut at four) 
we saw a small section of the picture galleries - the Mona Lisa 
and the Assumption of Murillo which J especially liked. J must 
go again several times, if only to see the Venus de Milo. Of 
course the famous Winged Victory of Samothrace was very much 
in evidence. Afterward we had chocolate (beer for Mother) in a 
little tea shop and walked to Cook’s where we met the four boys 
from the ship just arrived from Switzerland and Germany.” Jn 
the evening we played Rummy with the people in the house. 


* The 4 Aussie boys would have much to talk about. The 
Swiss just quit the League of Nations to emphasize neutrality, 
and were advising citizens to stockpile 2 months of food and 
supplies. Germany was in full war footing with universal 
conscription and uniforms everywhere. 


SATURDAY, Mar. 18 

Chis morning J finished and posted my letter to James on the way to the Gare St. 
Lazare, where, after great difficulty J managed to buy my ticket and board the right train 
for St. Cloud, where J was to have lunch with Moorehead. 


St. Cloud was, and is still one of the most expensive/exclusive suburbs of Paris. 


He had the most marvelous apartment with one huge window giving a superb view over the 
Bois and Paris. After a delicious lunch served by Li his Chinese-like servant we went to 
the races at St. Cloud, lost on every race and almost froze to death, but just kept warm 
with "grog“- a deadly concoction of hot water, lemon and brandy or ram. After tea we 
drove back through the very beautiful Bois to the Avenue du Bois, the most exclusive street 
in Paris, and the Arc de Criomphe - breathtaking in its grandeur. From the Champs 
Elysées J managed to find my way per bus back home. Alan left me with an invitation to 
ring him at his office, but J won't be doing that. 


Sounds like Elaine is displeased by lack of letters from “James” and so goes off on an 
outing with Alan Moorehead, the dashing reporter with marvelous apartment, a servant 
and Victoria Bitter beer. He didn’t get a call back, so | guess she wasn’t impressed. 
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SUNDAY, Mar. 19 

Che European situation seems critical again. German aggression is threatened in 
Romania in the event of the rejection of the German ultimatum, which seems inevitable. 
British Cabinet is meeting specially today to discuss the situation. 


Days after taking Czechoslovakia, Germany ignores a 
agreements and “strong statements” by British, French Amazing Nazi 


and others to grab more land and resources. Demand To 
Rumania 


Australian Associated Praas 


LONDON, Friday 

The Times diplomatic corres- 

pondent says the Rumenisn Govr- 
ernment has rejected 


proposals by 
Merr Wohlhat, head of the Ger- 
man economic mission, that 
Rumania should gradually «lose 
down her factories and devote her- 
self exclusively to agriculture and 
export all her grain, oil, lumber 
and cattle to Germany. 
In return for this Germany would 
guarantee her territorial integrity. 
The Rumanian Cabinet and 
general staff, with King Carol pre- 
siding, today decided to amplify 
defence measures as required. 


Mother and J left in light snow this morning to walk to Notre Dame (past the home of 
the Leconte de Lisle*), where we heard the organ. Jn the Palais de Justice at the other 
end of the Jle we visited Sainte Chapelle**, a gem of Gothic construction with superb glass 
windows. Jt has been secularized for many years now and is never used. Che huge rose 
window was minus its glass, which had been removed for safety during the September 
crisis***. Jt was all lying packed in boxes in the lower chapel preparatory to being 
replaced. Perhaps they should hold it a little longer now. 


* Elaine knows of this 19th Century French poet (and Leconte de Lisle is just his last 
name). In 1886 he succeed Victor Hugo as a member of the Académie Frangaise. 


“Built by King Louis IX (later St Louis) in 1238-48 to house his veried collection of 
“holy relics” (many purchased from pawn brokers) - including the Crown of Thorns; a 
piece of, and a nail from the True Cross - among many others. The main relics were in 
Notre Dame during the fire in 2019. Bits of the “True Cross” are still for sale on ebay. 


The 6458 sq. feet of glass depicts 1,130 biblical figures. They did follow Elaine’s advise 
and kept much of the glass boxed away until after WWII. 


*“* The September crisis was the lead up to the 1938 Anglo-French agreement to cede 
Czech lands to Germany in exchange for “peace in our time” lead by Chamberlin. 


After lunch at a warm little café we made our second 
attack on the Louvre - saw the ancient sculpture and the 
Venus de Milo which J couldn't admire as much as the 
Medici Venus; then magnificent French period Furniture 
and some examples of the English school of painters 
which looked somchow flat after the Jtalian masters. 

At 4 p.m. the cold drove us home. 


The Medici Venus was sent to Florence in 1677 by 
Pope Innocent XI because it “stimulated lewd behavior 
in Rome”. The armless Venice de Milo was found by a 
French sailor on the island of Milos in 1820, presented 
to Louis XVIII, who donated it to the Louvre Museum. 


MONDAY, Mar. 20 

Shops are shut in Paris on Monday morn, and all museums etc are closed all day, so, in 
spite of the cold, we bussed to Montmartre - saw the new (comparatively) and very lovely 
Sacre Coeur Church set high on the Butte commanding a fine view which was spoilt 

by the mist. 


We lunched at a quaint little café nearby in the Place Certre then walked through some of 
the winding old streets and saw the famous Moulin Rouge and other night clubs which 
didn’t look very thrilling from the outside. Chen we bussed back to the Opera and had a 
look at the theatrical museum attached to the Opera House, full of most interesting 
relics. Alongside was the location (box office) so we booked seats (28 francs in the 3rd 
loge in the center) for Lohengrin™ on Wednesday. 


*Wagner’s operas were the rage in Paris until the theaters were all closed because of 
national conscription. After the fall of Paris, Hitler ordered many Wagner works to be 
performed, sometimes for German only audiences. This soured France on Wagner and 
none of his operas were done for years there after the war. 


Jn the museum was a visitors’ book containing several signatures of interest to us such as 
Archie Longden*. From Cook's where J collected a letter from Mollie, we made our way 
home to tea. One of the young Siamese lads had a lass (a fellow countrywoman) 

there - very pretty and attractively shy. 


Archie Longden** was from Geelong, nearby Elaine’s old Melbourne neighborhood. 
As a musical “impresario” he was well known in the operatic world. 


MEANWHILE: Italian and German newspapers: England is stirring up trouble for the 
purpose of encircling Germany.” ... “The democratic alliance is a remarkable 
combination of lords, Jews, freemasons, free-thinkers, Communists and bankers. 


MELBOURNE HERALD: PRAGUE, Monday — New concentration camps are being 
constructed in Czechoslovakia to accommodate the 18,000 Jews, nationalists and 
communists so far arrested. 


Elaine often mentions Cook’s which she used for tours, baggage, 
and mail. This was Thos. Cook and Sons, which went from a 12 
mile English train tour in 1841, to a world-wide system of offices 
handling travel, shipping, hotels - and a script system that became 
the traveler’s cheque. In 1939, Cooks was owned by a Belgian 
company that also ran the Orient Express. The Brits nationalized it 
in WWII. Cooks went broke in 2019 after going thru several 
reorganizations and other owners - even Germans, 1992- 2001. 


Elaine’s father used 
Cook’s to ship his 
trunks home from 

~ Egypt after WWI. 


This one now in the Returned and Services League collection, in Melbourne. 


TUESDAY, Mar. 21 

Chis morning the sunshine filled us with false hopes and we planned to make our long- 
promised pilgrimage to the Arc de Criomphe™. First at Cook’s J had letters from Laurie 
and Pen, then we struggled up the Avenue des Champs Elysees against the cold wind and 
stood in awe in front of the Arc. Che perpetual flame above the tomb of the Unknown 
Warrior was being very blown in the wind, and we had to shelter there from a rainstorm. 
Jt was useless going to the top in the cold wind, so we walked on toward the new 
Crocadero having lunch at a good cheap cafe on the way. 


“Started by Emperor Napoleon, the Arch was finished in time for his body to pass 
under on its way to Les Invalides in 1840. French victories and generals are inscribed 
on its walls. The WWI Tomb of the Unknown lies under the arch, so parades go around, 
including the Nazis as they marched into Paris in June 1940. 


Che Crocadero is an unpleasantly new-looking building with 
a magnificent outlook across the river to the Eiffel Cower and 
down the Champs de Mars to the Ecole Militaire. Che 
Cower, the tallest structure in the world loses much of tt is 
great impressiveness in close proximity and the view from its 
heights must be amazing. Past the Ecole Militaire we came to 
Les Invalides, residence of the military governor of Paris. 
Under the Dome rests Napoleon in a very plain but 
impressive tomb upon which one looks down from a circular 
balustrade. Jn one of the six chapels is Foch’s tomb", a fine 
and moving tribute to the great general. His coffin is borne by 
clght sorrowing soldiers in bronze. Homeward bound we 
walked to the Gare Montparnasse, had coffee on the way, 
and boarded our CR bus. Awaiting us was a letter from 
Father enclosing money for me to buy Mother a birthday 
gift. Inu the evening J wrote to Liz. 


“ Foch was the commander of all Allied forces in WWI. Maybe the last of their winners. 


WEDNESDAY, March 22, 1939 

Mother's birthday, and dear little Marie appeared with a poscy of violets this morning. 
Jn the afternoon we went first to Au Printemps** to look at fur coats for me. Chey were 
cheap but more than J could pay. After Cook’s, where there were letters from Lorna & 
Signorina Galuzzi we bussed to the Bon Marche where the coats were cheaper - but J 
still very much doubt if J will buy one. 


““These 2 stores were the forerunners of modern department stores. Marked prices, 
no haggling, refunds and discounted sales. 


After dressing and an carly dinner we had 12 frank's worth of taxi to the opera. Che 
Paris Opera Htouse is magnificent, with wide 
staircases and spacious foyers, and much more 
imposing both inside and out than Scala. Che 
performance was grand except for the fat dumpy little 
Lohengrin. Rut his voice more than compensated for 
his appearance. Men wearing their opera hats into 
the theatre struck me as rather odd. 


Opera hats were the toppers that folded down then snapped open, as per this X-ray. 
A 1870 royal decree made wearing a hat during the opera by persons “... of any rank 
and station” to be “ ... arrested on the spot and taken directly to prison.” 


THURSDAY March 23, 1932 

Chis morning we didn’t venture out in the cold but after lunch we went to the Musee des 
Arts Decoratifs where J expected to see a ballet exhibition. Unfortunately it was not 
ready so we had to be content with the usual collection for our 3 francs. Many of the 
Jewels, trinkets, pieces of furniture, swords, Napoleonic relics ete were most interesting 
and very beautiful. At 4p.m. we walked along the Rue de Rivoli to the Grand Magasins 
du Louvre * - not as big or well laid out as the other shops. Chere Mother bought a 
leather bag nearby with Dad’s birthday money and we had tea at our little Medova** tea 
shop. Jn the evening J wrote to Joan. 


* This store was destroyed by the crash of an RAF bomber 
which was shot down over Paris in 1943. 


™ The little tea shop is still there. 


Chis morning we sent off a letter to Dad with letters to 
Lorna & Pen to post in London. 


Elaine makes no comment about world events, seemingly 
carrying on as any tourist. What must have been the mood 
on the streets of Paris with every newspaper having 
headlines about Hitler gobbling up Europe, and the plight of 
refugees? In all directions the German military are moving, but many still seem to think 
Chamberlin giving Hitler Czech, Lithuanian, and Romanian lands and sovereignty, 
would keep the peace. 


MEANWHILE: London Times - Sir Arthur Salter, M.P, the British economist, estimates 
that in the next few years the total refugees in Europe may number between 3,000,000 
and 5,000,000. 


MADRID'S FINAL SURRENDER Everywhere Frontiers 
LONDON, Friday. General Franco refused A Cl . 
safe conducts for 36,000 officers and re osing 


officials who are desirous of leaving Spain. 
The reason for the surrender of the city was ( ‘ 

B Special Correspondent in 
starvation of Madrid's two million inhabitants. ° the vse elles Herald”). 
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Already after the occupati.n of tre 
Sudetenland. Czechoslovakia had céus- 
ed to be an Island of cul.ure and 
tolerance in a sea of totalitarianism. 


VERSAILLES 
FRIDAY, March 24th, 1932 


Sunshine at last! So we sat out carly by bus for Versailles, crossing the 
Seine at Sevres where the huge porcelain factory is. 


Sevres porcelain was owned by the French Kings or the government 
continuously from 1759 through 2010. Sold only at 2 shops in Paris. 


We entered the historic town by the Avenue de Paris which converges 
with the two other broad avenues in front of the Palace. We lunched 
nearby (by then the fine weather had failed us and rain was falling) then entered the 
Palais. First there was the magnificently decorated little Chapel, then the King’s 
apartments with their painted ceilings etc. the Galerie des Glaces* - a grand hall and 
masterpiece of the Louis XIV style. Jt was in this gallery that King William |” of 
Prussia was crowned German Emperor in 1871, and the Creaty of Versailles was signed 
on June 281979. 


*This history-packed room is better known as the “Hall of Mirrors”. So many histories 
to fill in ... Williams’, Louis’, treaties’, queens’, and of course, scandals! 


* William or Willhelm I, was the first king of a unified Germany. Like Italy, Germany had 
been a bunch of small duchies until the 19th Century - as his FULL formal title reflects: 


“Kaiser Willhelm, by the Grace of God, King of Prussia; Margrave of Brandenburg, Burgrave of 
Nuremberg, Count of Hohenzollern; Sovereign and Supreme Duke of Silesia and of the County of 
Glatz; Grand Duke of the Lower Rhine and of Posen; Duke of Saxony, of Westphalia, of Angria, of 
Pomerania, Luineburg, Holstein and Schleswig, of Magdeburg, of Bremen, of Guelders, Cleves, Julich 
and Berg, Duke of the Wends and the Kassubes, of Crossen, Lauenburg and Mecklenburg; Landgrave 
of Hesse and Thuringia; Margrave of Upper and Lower Lusatia; Prince of Orange; Prince of Ruigen, of 
East Friesland, of Paderborn and Pyrmont, of Halberstadt, Munster, Minden, Osnabrtick, Hildesheim, of 
Verden, Cammin, Fulda, Nassau and Moers; Princely Count of Henneberg; Count of Mark, of 
Ravensberg, of Hohenstein, Tecklenburg and Lingen, of Mansfeld, Sigmaringen and Veringen; 

and Lord of Frankfurt.” 


His grandson was the WWI loser Kaiser Wilhelm II - and thus, the last German king. 


Jn an adjoining room, the Oeil de Boeuf* (where arose Scandals of the Louis XV reign) 
we saw the table on which the Creaty was signed. Opening from both of these rooms, is 
the bed chamber of Louis XIV in which he died in 1715, containing an unauthentic 
copy of his bed covered with a superb bedspread made for Marta Cheresa™ about 1682 
by the young ladies of St. Cyr.” 


* Oeil-de-boeuf or “bulls eye” may be Elaine’s double entendre - referring to the round 
window that gives the room its name ... and Louis XIV’s bedroom scandals. 


** Maria Theresa, mother of Marie Antoinette, is quit a tale. The only female Hapsburg 
ever to rule, and over most of the Holy Roman Empire. She stayed at war against 
sexist usurpers for most of her reign, even giving birth to 5 of her 16 kids during just 
one of her other wars with her empire’s neighbors. 


Many died of smallpox in those days. She got it but lived, yet many of her family died. 
So she overruled her anti-vaxxer doctors and ordered mass variolations (an early form 
of inoculation) - but only after she had it tested on orphaned babies and children. 


*** St. Cyr was a school for noble but poor girls started by Louis XIV, in 1648. It is now 
the French military academe - which may explain a few things. 


Along side is a wax bust by Autoine Benoit and a wig, 
probably worn by the King, one of the most valuable | 
portraits of Louis XIV in existence. From the balcony of | 
this room Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette showed : 
themselves to the mob on the ill-fated Oct 6, 1789, 
when the guard was massacred and the royal family 
removed to the Cullertes*. 


* Tuileries was the palace of Queen Catherine de Médici |7) 
(from Florence). Louis and Marie were taken and being | 
kept there in 1789, the massacre happened in 1792, 
leading to the First French Republic. 


Che King was subsequently tried, condemned to death (1793) and guillotined in the 
Place de la Concorde (Jan 21, 1793). Che Queen shared his fate on Oct 16th. 

Next we passed through the Queen's State apartments and the charming little private 
apartments of Marie Antoinette. From the windows of the Palace we had glorious 
glimpses of the superb gardens and it was sad to think we couldn't see them when the 
fountains were playing. Jt must be a wonderful site. A hail and snow storm cut short our 
tour round the gardens and we made our way regretfully back to the bus. 


Lots of Roman numerals to read, and lots of Louies ... 

XIV - 14th = “Sun King”, great furniture, palaces; 

XV - 15th = Scandals, a randy rake, lost Canada to the Brits; 

XVI - 16th = Marie Antonette, revolution, guillotine. 

Then Napoleon - then Louis 18th (17th never got crowned) and then Napoleon again. 


Even the French got confused thru the several revolutions, abdications, disputed 
claims, pretenders, exiles and 2 more Napoleons. They finally ended the whole royal 
thing and became a republic, again. The French are now on their 5th Republic. 


Even so, there is today a Louis XX in Spain, claiming to be the rightful French king. He 
is also the great-grandson of dictator Francisco Franco who seized Spain when Elaine 
was visiting the Louvre. 1939 was an interesting year. 


When we alighted in the Rue (Orleans tonight J noticed a coal, coke etc. merchant's 
establishment not the ragtime place it would be in Aus. but a neat shop with samples of 
the wares arranged on small dishes in the windows and clearly marked with the price. 


MEANWHILE: 

SYDNEY Morning Herald - POLAND READY FOR WAR - Although at present unwilling 
to sign any declaration against aggression, Poland is making ready to defend herself 
against attack from any quarter. Between 500,000 and 600,000 Reservists have been 
called up during the past few days. 


The official journal of the Polish War Office says: "We are ready for war. The Czech 
tragedy must be a lesson to others. We understand its meaning and we declare that we 
are ready for any war even with the strongest of our antagonists. " 


DARWIN, Friday.— “In event of war, Darwin would almost certainly be the most 
dangerous place in Australia”, Col. H. C. H. Robertson, commandant of the seventh 
military district told a meeting of citizens here last night. Darwin would undoubedly 
have a great number of wounded. 


The lightly defended town of Darwin, on the top of Australia, became a vital harbor and 
airplane fueling point as the Japanese captured more and more islands to the north. 
Hundreds of planes attacked Darwin in the first of several raids in 1942. 


More bombs were dropped on Darwin than on Pearl Harbor. 


SATURDAY - March 25th 1932 

Chis morning the sun was attempting to shine and Mother having promised to cut out a 
dressing gown for Mlle Marie, J took a walk a roundabout way to Montparnasse. After 
lunch we proceeded to the Cuileries Gardens for a pleasant afternoon in the sun and had 
been there about five minutes when we had to shelter from the rain. Che rest of the 
afternoon was cold & dreary but we persevered in our inspection of the gardens - then 
walked up the Rue de Rivoli to the large bookshops where they sell English books of all 
kinds - the mostly banned Obelisks, the Cauchnitz and Albatross editions, two of which 
J bought (J. Ht. Cain and Hemingway) 


These were German published paperbacks in English done before copyright laws were 
internationally set. Banned in US and Great Britain for monetary, not morality reasons. 


SUNDAY - March 26, 1932 

itterly cold today so we crouched indoors till nearly 4 p.m. then made off to the Opera 
Comique to hear a Pasdeloup Concert at 5p.m. Che orchestral part of the programme was 
good and the music interesting, but the dancing by pupils of the Conservatoire* was, for 
the most part, bad. One gitl Mlle Helene Heskia however stood out J thought. J will be 
interested to see if she makes anything of herself in the future. 


* The Conservatoire National Supérieur de Musique et de Danse de Paris was founded 
in 1795, just after Louis and Marie lost their heads. Pasdeloup concerts are still being 
played in Paris. Mademoiselle Heskia’s dance career/life was likely ended by the war. 


Jn the evening J read a very clear and convincing article on foreign affairs in 

“Cime & Cide” written by Norman Angell*. He gave a very good idea of the effect of 
Mr. Chamberlin’s indecision on the dictators and rather alarming conjectures as to 
where it will lead us. 


* Sir Norman was a 1933 Nobel Peace Prize author and former member of the 
opposition Labour party. He moved to the US to push for American intervention. 


MONDAY - March 27, 1932 

J walked down to Montparnasse in search of a chemist in the morning; after lunch we 
went to Cook’s then looked at the shops along the Roulevards where J bought a lovely 
diamante brooch and clips combined for 100 francs. Rut it was much too cold to stay out 
so we had a hot drink and went home. 

Diamante refers to stones that mimic diamonds. 


TUESDAY, Mar. 28, 1939 

A letter from Father this morning told us of Rob Gray’s* impending visit to London so we 
decided to leave Paris tomorrow. Before lunch J had my hair set by Miss Glover’s 

coiffeur, rather to my sorrow, then, in the afternoon we went to Cook’s to fix train seats, 
money, mall ete. 


* According to newspaper articles, Bob Gray is not Elaine’s sister, Lorna’s husband 
Jack Gray - nor his father J.J.H. Gray. So who is he, and why the rush to London? 


Jn the evening we accompanied Miss G. to the local flicks to see Yvonne Printemps in 
Crois Valses. On the program was a film of the French colonies in Africa and newsreels 
of President and Mme. Lebrun visiting London. Che theater was packed (it cost us cight 

f. in the back stalls) and the audience very patriotically enthusiastic about 

Lebrun, Daladier * ete. 


“ The President and the Premier of France respectively, at least for the time being. 


LONDON 
WEDNESDAY - March 29th, +932 


Bright and carly today to pack and after paying our bill (about £7) and much farewelling 
piled ourselves and luggage into a taxi for the Gare du Nord. Chere was plenty of time till 
the train went (12.15) so we bought some ham rolls and biscuits to supplement the fruit 
we already had. After changing our money and having our passports stamped at Calais 
boarded the comfortable little steamer and sailed about 3.45. Che day was sunny and the 
sea calm and in an incredibly short time we were at Dover with our bags lined up for the 
pleasant young customs officer, which questioned me about my typewriter and seem to 
much relieved what J sald J was a journalist and he could push it through. 


Her typewriter questioned? Why? Turns out a “typewriter war” had sprung up after UK 
government offices were found full of American units, and the King himself objected. 

Offices replaced them with English “Imperials.” Tariffs on American machines followed, 
15% in the UK and 10% in Australia. 


Elaine bought hers in Malta, and her status as a 
reporter let it into England duty free. 


When Churchill later moved into the underground 
war room, his desire for quiet led to buying / . 
“noiseless” US made Remingtons. 7 . 


Otherwise there was no trouble and we were soon comfortably settled in corners of the snug 
little English train racing through the beautiful Kent countryside. Jt seemed strange to see 
hundreds of chimneys belching fourth smoke after the practically smokeless continent. 


Why the smoke? English homes used cheaper but smoky brown coal. Black 
anthracite, the good stuff, was exported. France was using more oil as they had 
forced Germany to give up rights to her Mid-East supplies after WWI, and had a 
national energy policy. Maybe that explains it. 


Chere were signs of Spring in the fields - dear little frisking lambs and yellow patches 
carpeted with primroses. We ran into Victoria just on 7 and Father met us on the 
platform. A Caxi took us through Hyde Park to our lodging house in Gloucester Gardens 
just beyond Paddington. After dinner we rode on the top of a bus down Oxford & Regent 
Streets to Piccadilly Circus, ablaze with neon signs, then walked down Piccadilly to 
Berkeley St. and up to Berkeley Sq. where the bank is. Chen Father left us to catch his 
train back to Cambridge and we bussed home to our cold hard beds. We soon warmed up 
though and spent a comfortable night. 


So, Elaine’s father has been living in Cambridge, a 2+ hour train trip away from his wife 
and child in London. Teaching or studying or ... ? No records have been found of 
what he was doing after leaving the Air Force and Australia many months ago. 


MEANWHILE: Lithuania forced to cede disputed territory of Memel to Germany. 


"Is this the end of an old adventure, or is it the beginning of a new? Is this the last 
attack upon a small State, or is it to be followed by others? Is this, in fact, a step in the 
direction of an attempt to dominate the world by force?” 

- Prime Minister Chamberlain, March 1939 


THURSDAY, Mar 30 

After a good substantial English breakfast and a somewhat lukewarm bath we went off to 
meet Father at the bank of N.S.W. Chere was no mail. Chen we rang various lodging 
houses and bussed out to Maida Vale and Hampstead - almost decided on one but 
afterward thought the people in this very “family” atmosphere would worry us 


(mother did that ts). 
The Bank of New South Wales was Australia’s first bank, 1817. It started a travel 
department in 1931. Elaine used it for a mail drop - like she did the Cook Bros. 


We lunched at one of the cheap eating houses with which London abounds then bussed 
back to the city down the Strand and Heet Street - looked inside the Bank and J had its 
activities explain to us by one of the pink coated guardians of its portals. Che City of 
London police (different from the metropolitan)* were very efficiently controlling the 
traffic at the world’s busiest corner. Busiest in 1939? Gotta be Piccadilly Circus. 


* The City of London is the city’s ancient center, with just 9800 population, surrounded 
by metropolitan London - pop. 9.3 million, policed by Robert “Bobby” Peel’s ‘Bobbies’. 


We walked across London Bridge saw the Monument * and on the way back to Charing 
Cross again past St. Mary's in the Strand (bells of St. Mary’s)**, Australia House 
and Crafalgar Square. Chen we passed under the Admiralty Arch J looked down the 
Mall to Buckingham Palace. From the Horse Guards Parade we passed into Whitehall 
then stood outside 10 Downing St*****. without secing anything interesting - walked 
toward Westminster Abby and the Htouses of Parliament then bussed to Victoria and 
back home. 


** Known as just “the Monument” a Christopher Wren homage to the 
Great London Fire of 1666, which burned up an earlier London 
Bridge. The one Elaine walked over is now in Lake Havasu, Arizona. 


| ee we 
*“* Bells of St. Mary’s of 1937 - not Bing Crosby’s and Ingrid Bergman’s movie in 1945. 


“Australia House was built before and during WWI when 
the 6 colonies became one country. It still houses the High 
Commission (embassy) of the now independent Australia - 
and a 900 year old well that gets its water from the Fleet 
River, long covered over by Fleet Street. 


“* No.10 Downing Street is the official residence and office 
of the Prime Minister - the Brit’s White House. Until an 1989 
IRA bombing, a tourist could walk right up to the front door 
and pose for a picture and crowds of tourists would stand 
with reporters hoping for a Minister or celebrity to emerge. 
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FRIDAY, March 31 

Early this morning J had a ring from an agency to which J had written in reply to an 
advertisement in the Celegraph, never expecting anything to come of tt. J arranged an 
interview for 17.45 and on the way bought a mad little black Edwardian hat in Orford 
Street. J was duly interviewed and summoned to see the man from the firm Leser Bros., 
on Monday at 12.45. Che job would mean travelling round England with all expenses 
and £4 weekly but very hard work J imagine. However J can take it. 


So, Elaine’s journalist job is up, or she was freelancing after leaving Melbourne. 
A salary of 4 pounds a week gives a great gauge of monetary values of the day. 


Mother and J walked to the bank for mail (one only from Penelope) then lunched Leon's 
in Piccadilly - rang some more lodgings - went to Victoria to fic about our luggage tried 
unsuccessfully to gain admission to the House of Commons (Mr. Chamberlin was 
making his famous speech about Poland)* and ended up in the Abbey where who should J 
see but Geoffrey Rawson. te was as charming as usual, and took us for a cup of coffee 
and walked to Victoria with us, where we caught our bus. J wrote to Mrs. G on my return 
and sent the Grasse effort. 


Geoffrey Rawson, son of a Governor of New South Wales, journalist and author. 
Mrs. G. might be Elaine’s editor at the Herald. “Grasse effort” published on 10 March. 


* This is not the even more 
famous speech about “peace 
for our time” (not IN our time) 
that Chamberlin made in front 
of #10 Downing Street after he 
came back from meeting with 
Hitler in 1938. Elaine already 
knows today’s speech will be 
famous because “... in the 
event of any action which 
clearly threatened Polish 
independence, ... His 
Majesty’s Government would 
feel themselves bound at once 
to lend the Polish all support in their power.” 

France also made the same statement of support to Poland. 


MEANWHILE: Germany keeps up the friendly pretense, and military posturing. 


Germany's 
Desire For 
Trade Talk 


WITH BRITAIN 
AND FRANCE 


Sustralen Assorted Press 


BERLIN, Thursday. 
The Minister of Economics 
‘Herr Funk!, in an sddvess to 
‘the Reichsbank executives, made 
tan appeal for the of 
trade talks with Britain and 


\France. aaiiciie joebar yh shown inh nl 


SATURDAY, Ap. 1 
Raining and cold today and we spent the morning sorting out our luggage which arrived 


from Victoria. Mother made a satisfactory arrangement about the room so we're here to 
stay now. J wrote to Jim chiding him for the gaps in his letters. 


SUNDAY, Ap. 2, 1939 

Still raining. We paddled off to the bus for First Ch. of Christ Scientist in Sloane Square 
-a huge place and fairly well filled. After lunch we spent two hours in the National 
Gallery and J must go there often again to perhaps learn something about art. 


Jack's birthday April 22. (noted on April’s tab page) 


MONDAY - April 3st, 1939 
12.45 Anne Page about job. 


Elaine is looking for a job, and begins to make notes to self. Anne Page remains 
unknown. Elaine’s secretarial skills would qualify her for many jobs. 


Mother & J bussed to Oxford Street, J redeemed £1 deposit paid in a foolish moment on 
a fur coat; and we made various small purchases in Selfridge’s (5/- blk. bag) Jt's a great 
shop though not so large as Myer’s J imagine. J kept my 12.45 appointment with J 
think, little result, then met Mother at the Bank, where were letters from Jim (Mar. 
20) and one telling me of my long lost money order being on the way. We walked to 
Crafalgar Square, lunched at Lyon's in Che Strand, then continued on to Australia 
House, signed the visitors’ book and made application for tickets ete. 

First signed by King George V in 1918, and last signed by the Prince of Wales in 2018, 


this then 100 year old book was retired and a new one started. 2,459 Australians 
signed it in 1933. 


J rang Margaret Gilruth unsuccessfully for the second time. Chen we paddled along Fleet 
St to 92, past Mr. Seedorf, climbed on a bus and took refuge by the fire. 


Even with unique names, some identities cannot be found. Fleet Street is the center of 
London’s press, so it is likely Elaine is seeking another newspaper job. 


Chere was a letter from Dad and later one from Mollie. After dinner J wrote to Alan 
Moorehead, a duty well over, and to Arthur Kichards enclosing Jim’s letter. Also J 
posted one to Pen. Che guests in the house overcame their natural reserve sufficiently to 
ask Mother to play bridge and me to foin in a game of darts. 


Elaine still has a rough edge for Moorehead. He would soon be in London when the 
English press retreats from Paris, then to N. Africa in 1940, to report on the desert war. 


The only candidate for “Arthur” was found in a 50’s memoir about taking over an 
Australian newspaper column: “The previous incumbent was Arthur Richards, who ... 
was now suffering from stomach ulcers. Richards was a very amiable man, smoked a 
pipe, liked to drink a glass of Bundaberg rum, knew all the important people from the 
Premier down .... Richards, the columnist, had become a statewide institution much 
loved by everybody. He had gained great experience in journalism, both in Sydney and 
London, and he had a rare gift as a writer.” 


Sounds like someone Elaine would like. 


MEANWHILE: Melbourne Herald April 1, 1939 

“The view is expressed that Mr Chamberlain's declaration is the most courageous 
decision any British statesman has made since 1914. It is believed that Germany's 
reserves of food and oil and vital raw materials, would preclude a major war lasting 
more than a few weeks.” 


By having her first and a bit unusual last name, we find whom Elaine’s is seeking: 
J rang Margaret Gilruth unsuccessfully for the second time 


Margaret Gilruth, like Moorehead, was an author and fellow reporter for the Herald - 
both previously known to Elaine and contacts to be looked up. Both became famous. 


Gilruth obtained a pilot’s license in Melbourne in the early 1930s, and was the first 
Australian woman to make a parachute jump: “At 2000 feet, Gilruth crawled along the 
aeroplane’s wing, then sat on an insecure, uncomfortable perch, feet dangling into 
space and hands tightly clutching the struts, until she was given the signal to fall 
backwards.” 


She later went to France just before the Nazis invaded 
the Low Countries to “survey the war zone”, but soon 
became “a real war correspondent” and the only woman 
from a British paper reporting first hand. With the RAF in 
France, her aviation experience challenged the 
assumption that women had little technical competence 
or interest in military machinery. 


Sadly for researchers, Elaine, Margaret and most other 
reporters of their time were not aways given a byline on 
stories they wrote. Gilruth’s name is searchable only 
because she is named in digitized news stories, and ina 
book on Australian women war correspondents. Elaine 
mentions most men by only their last names, like Mr. 
Seedorf - no help on finding who he might have been. 


Jeannine Baker 


TUESDAY, April 4nd,1939 
Still raining. My trunk was brought up from the hall where it had been awaiting a strong 
male arm. Margaret rang asking me to dine at her flat on Chursday. Just before lunch 
we set out for the Bank - letter from Margaret RB. - then lunched at the big Lyons. Per 
foot to Westminster Abby passing the Edith Cavell Memorial* in Charing Cross Rd. and 
making a slight deviation at Downing St. to see Mr. Chamberlain leaving No. 10. At 
the Abbey a service was in progress, special for Holy Week, J suppose, so we only had 
time for a somewhat cursory look round. On the impressive black marble slab marking the 
tomb of the Unknown Warrior was a wreath placed by French President Lebrun during 
his recent visit. Che Abby struck me as being cluttered up with, not always beautiful 
memorials to people, many of whom are quite unknown. Architecturally, of course, itis 
superb. Walking to the bus along Victoria Street we had a look at the large Army & Navy 
Stores. *\WWI British nurse executed by the Germans (see April 24th). 


MEANWHILE: The Herald Special Service 

ROME, Monday. — The entire Italian press appeals to countries likely to join the 
anti-aggression alliance to refrain from doing so. "Let Poland remember British 
assistance to Abyssinia, China and Spain. Britain's encirclement of Germany must be 
regarded also as a blockade of Italy. 


Those participating in it should again examine the dangerous risks involved. 
A democratic alliance is as much against Italy as against Germany. If the democracies 
persist we will take up their challenge. 


BERLIN: Field Marshal Goering's says that Denmark is treating Germans in Danish 
Schleswig harshly. They have maintained their German nationality with the utmost 
difficulty ... subjected to pinpricks and cowardly attacks by anti-Fascists. 


Hitler’s “One Germany” doctrine made any German speaking area a target for inclusion 
into the Reich. This same propaganda of harsh treatment and language “logic” was 
used by Russia to excuse their invasion eastern Ukraine, and then the whole country. 


WEDNESDAY - April 5, 1939 

Set out alone in search of the N.U.J. (National Union of Journalists) Ce bus took me 
along Oxford Street to King’s Way - then J walked along to Holborn Viaduct, had a look 
at the G.P.O. and lunched at the A.B. C.* opposite the Criminal Court.** Searching for 
Johns Street J passed by Gray’s Jun one of the four Jnus of Court. After running the 
office to earth, discovered Mr. Bundock *** the secretary to whom Mr. Barnett had given 
me a letter, way away in Bristol, so J left the letter and walked back along Cheobalds Ra. 
to Orford St. Ambled about the shops up Regent St to the beginning of Portland Place, 
dominated by Broadcasting House and the Queen’s Hall, through Cavendish Sq. to the 
bus. Queens Hall was the home of the BBC and London Philharmonic Orchestra. It 
was destroyed by German bombs in 1941. 


*A.B.C. - Aerated Bread Company tea room, est. 1862. Interesting history. Like the 
Lyons shops Elaine frequents, a chain of cheap quick eateries. Lyons still is. 


“ The “Old Bailey” - London’s trials were held here from at least 1535. 


** This must be Mr. Clement Bundock, then Sec. General of the NUJ, a post he held 
until 1952. Perhaps Elaine was looking for membership or leads for a journalist’s job. 


Jn the evening J played ping-pong then bridge with Mother, the German Haus Witte and 
another until 1:30 a.m. 


There were many lodging options for ladies in London, depending on their class. Some 
were built specially to house the growing number of independent women working in 
clerical type jobs. Even before the war, a large percentage of single women in England 
and Australia had jobs and moved away from home into the cities. 


THURSDAY, April 6th, 1932 

Ritterly cold today. Maundy Chursday*** so we took ourselves to the Abbey to see the 
distribution of Royal money to the poor. Cicket holders only were admitted and all we 
saw was a fleeting glimpse of the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester as they drove past. 
Next we viewed the immense but messily unfinished Westminster Cathedral with its 
enormously high campanile. After our usual snack at the nearest Lyons we walked along 
Vaurhall Bridge Rad. and down Millbank to the Cate Gallery - a fine collection of 

British and modern foreign art. J was glad of the opportunity of secing some of Epstein’s 
work, which one cannot help but admire, in the magnificent sculpture galleries given by 
Sir Wm. Duveen. Curner and Sergeant are the best represented of the painters. 


*“* Maundy Thursday is when the monarch would traditionally wash the feet of 
beggars, as Jesus did at the Last Supper. Royal coins are now given in lieu of the 
foot washing. 


At night J dined with Mag Gilruth in the charming little mews flat***** she shares with 
a young Scots girl. We had a nice long interchange of chat. She had been warned of my 
approach by Mr. Simmonds and Mr. Chard, so apparently the office wasn’t quite as 
disinterested in my departure as J had imagined. 


So Elaine did not leave Melbourne at the behest of the Herald? She was freelancing 
enroute to London and visiting Herald reporters looking for a job. Ralph Simmonds 
was the Herald’s editor. Mr. Chard’s title at the paper is unknown. 


*“" During the Blitz, fellow Aussie reporter Anne Matheson “and her flatmate were the 
only survivors when their apartment block suffered a direct hit. She went to work the 
next morning as usual, ‘with dust, bits of debris and glass still in her hair and clothes’, 
and then sat down and wrote about her experiences.” 


FRIDAY - April 7, 1939 (Good Friday) 

We crouched by the fire all day as J had washed my hair. News of Jtaly’s invasion of 
Albania and of Mr. Lyons’ death (Australian Prime Minister of a heart attack) gave us 
something to think about. Early in the evening we ventured forth, ate a snack at the 
Lyons then queued up outside the Queen’s Hall with our three bob tickets for “Gerontius” 
- the Phil. Choir BBC orchestra with Heddle Nash, Harold Williams and Olga Haley 
conducted by Sir Henry Wood. Jt was a fine performance but the tenor was a 
disappointing Gerontius. “The Dream of Gerontius” by Edward Elgar. 


Elaine’s is able to focus on details of the mundane while war looms. London had been 
largely unaffected by WWI, but the airplane would make the coming war far different. 


SATURDAY - April 8, 1939 

At last some sun! Rather weak, but still sun. Chis morning J wrote to J. and in the 
afternoon we walked along the bus route to Marble Arch. All the shops along Edgware 
Road seemed to be open in spite of it being Sat. afternoon and Easter. We listened fora 
while to the Hyde Park orators - a wild Jrishman* being the most amusing, then walked 
over to the Serpentine to watch the furious boating activity. J had to hurry back to dress 
as J was dining again with Mag. to meet Nancy Byrd,** the young Sydney flying 
woman. J was rather surprised at her - she was so much the very Australian Australian. 


* Likely Fr. Vincent McNabb. Thousands would hear him at “Speakers’ Corner” on 
Sundays, preaching Catholic doctrine - taking on the usual hecklers and debaters. 
The IRA declared war on the UK in 1939, and was plotting multiple attacks in England. 


=: 


“* Nancy Bird was the British Empire’s first 
female commercial pilot. She helped start the 
famed Flying Doctor service to remote 
Australian locations. 


During WWII she was head of the Women's Air 
Training Corps. Awarded the OBE and AO, 
Qantas named their first A-380 after her. 


| Few people outside the 
| royal h ave 
seen ae 


I turned to his 


a@ poor day when 
Ican’t quote 


= lndata 


Margaret’s bombed-out fellow reporter Anne Matheson, became a war correspondent. 
She interviewed Herman Goering at his capture, and became a favorite of the Royal 
Family - with which she traveled and reported on until 1979. In 1952, while with 
Princes Elizabeth in Africa, Anne was the first to curtsy to her new Queen - being first 
to receive the news that the King had died in London. The Princes was then the Queen, 
and returned home to be crowned Elizabeth Il. 


Mag, Anne, and Nancy - Elaine got to meet some very impressive Australian women. 


SUNDAY - April 9th, 1939 (Easter Sunday) 

A perfect Spring day, today, but still only half hearted sunshine. We churched in the 
morning then, after lunch, bussed to Hyde Park Corner, called first on the Kents in 
Belgrave Sq.* in the vain hope of catching a glimpse of the little ones; walked along 
Constitution Hill to Buckingham Palace (Coldstream guards) ; we saw the rather hideous 
Queen Victoria memorial, up the Mall to St James’s Palace and Marlborough House; 
then sat in the Green Park and watched the procession of rather anemic, underfed looking 
Londoners. Australians were tanned, not so the wintertime Brits in London. 


* #3 Belgrave Square was the London home of the Duke and Dutches of Kent and their 
2 kids. He was the King’s 4th son, a pilot, served in the RAF and died in a plane crash. 


MONDAY - April 10, 1939 
Papers full of the Jtaly Albania business this morning. Mr. Chamberlain has cut short 
his holiday in Scotland and Cabinet ts called for 1 la.m. 


Italy, being left out of Germany’s grab of countries, easily took and annexed the other 
side of the strategic entrance to the Adriatic Sea. The king of Italy was made King of 
Albania and Ethiopia - and Mussolini had his new Roman Empire. 


Mother and J set out for Downing St. and stood in the crowd, seeing nothing, till eleven. 
Along Whitehall at the Horse Guards Parade the guard had just been mounted and 

looked grand in the sunshine. From Charing Cross we bussed to Hampstead and had an 
amusing day watching London at play on the Heath. * 


In 1939, officials could still walk 
publicly between official 
residences on Downing St. to 
nearby government offices, 
Parliament and even to the Palace 
- a spectator sport especially 
when big events ... like a world 
war is brewing. 


Elaine is likely in this 10 April photo. 


The Household Cavalry rides 
out each morning to guard 
the Palace. Then back at 4 

, for dismount and the daily 
mandatory inspection - which 
} started in 1894 when Queen 
Victoria found the guards 
drinking on duty and ordered 
they be inspected by an 
officer daily at 4pm - for the 
next 100 years. This 
“Dismounting Parade” 
continues as a tradition. 


* A “Hospital” on Hamstead Heath secretly housed the RAF Intelligence HQ. Its real 
use was only revealed in 1990 when some WWII documents were declassified. Many 
still are secret, especially intelligence maters, making investigation of Elaine’s German 
speaking father’s role in the war an uphill effort. 


TUESDAY - APRIL 11th, 1932 

Chis morning the sunshine was almost unbelievable and J sat on the balcony writing a 
“piece” about yesterday’s doing. We lunched at the big Lyons at Marble Arch then 
Mother sat in the park while J made a fruitless visit search of a job. Later J saw Mr. 
Bundock, secretary of the N.U. J. (National Union of Journalists) He gave me no hope at 
all about work in London but was very pleasant and willing to help in any way he could. 


Letters from Jim, Molly Brazel to Sir J. McCann and Mr. Simmonds. 
Elaine’s “piece” on yesterday’s doings not found in the papers - no byline? 


WEDNESDAY - April 12, 1932 

Called on Sir James McCann, Agent General for Sth. Australia to whom Liz had 
obtained a letter for me. He seemed a cherry soul and willing to help in any way. Che 
remainder of the rather unpleasantly warm and dusty day we spent in Regent’s Park. Jn 
the evening J wrote to Jim. 


The Agent General is an Australian state’s trade representative in London promoting 
commerce. In 1939, S. Australia’s was Sir Charles McCann. Hopefully Elaine knew. 


THURSDAY, Ap 13 
Before 12.30 J was at 92 Heet St. waiting for Margaret. Chere J encountered Basil 


Burdett whom seemed to be very worried about the European situation and was just 
dispatching a cable to which he hoped the answer would be, ‘come home at once”. 


Basil got his answer from the Herald’s owner, Sir Keith Murdoch - who had sent him to 
London to get modern art to exhibit in Australia. His Exhibition of French and British 
Contemporary Art opened in Melbourne on 16 October 1939. When the war broke out 
in Asia, he served as the chief administer of both the Australian and British Red Cross 
in the Far East. He was killed in an aircraft crash on Java in 1942. 


We lunched at Shieriff’s, a quaint very journalistic place at the foot of Ludgate Hill *, 
then set out for Whitehall in a futile attempt to storm the H. of C. for the special meeting 
without tickets. People were massed outside waiting for Mr. Chamberlain and once Mr. 
Churchill passed quite close pushing his way through and into the yard. We resolved to 
return at 9p.m. in the hope of seats being available. During the afternoon J went with 
Mag. to the London houses of Ertk, Aage Charup, Schiaparelli and Victor Stiebel, and 
later to Elizabeth Arden’s Bond St salon. * 


*London’s first daily paper was published near the bottom of Ludgate Hill in 1707. 


*“« These fashion houses were Mag’s beat. Women journalists were mostly limited to 
the Women’s Pages - reporting on the 4Fs - food, fashion, furniture, and family. Like 
many professions, this would change during the war, as many formerly male jobs were 
taken up by women - from coal miners to reporters. 


At 6 we attended a cocktail “do” to view the costumes for “Cupid & Psyche” Frederick 
Ashton’s new ballet to be given its premicre at Sadler’s Wells this month, where we 
mingled very insignificantly with Lord Berners, Lady Diana Cooper, Lady Pamela Berry 
ele. ele. 


Lord Berners, the ballet’s composer and quite an 
eccentric. He and his male lover had a horse to tea. 
Lady Diana, was married to the Ambassador to 
France; Lady Pamela, wife of the owner of the Daily 
Telegraph - all “Bright Young Things”, a large group 
of Bohemian young aristocrats in London between 
the wars. They partied, drank, loved jazz, did drugs, 
and were followed by the tabloids. Their excesses 
brought them to disfavor as the depression set in. 


After a snack at Lyon’s we took a tube to the Anglo-German Club, where Mag. was 
supposed to be spending the evening for her to make her apologies. 


The Anglo-German Fellowship was started at bequest of the Prince of Wales (Edward, 
who abdicated) to foster political, professional, commercial and sporting links with 
Germany. Members mostly included bankers, editors, members of Parliament and 
corporations. A sister group was in Berlin. The English Royal family was German. 
Hanovor then Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. They changed the name to Windsor during WWI. 


As Big Ben was striking nine we returned to Westminster and the people were still queued 
up outside. So we gave it up as a bad job and after a brief pause inside the Abbey where 
continual intercession for peace was in progress at the Comb of the Unknown Warrior, we 
called tt a day. 


FRIDAY - April 14th, 1932 
Chis morning Margaret rang to tell me a joke - at 3.10 Points From 


pm yesterday Mr. Kenny of the Foreign Office had Speeches | 


rung offering to find seats in the House for herself 

and a friend. MR Dome Ry Pade: 
Had Margaret and Elaine gotten into the House of Seaaete = . the Baitich ‘Gavornment 
Commons, they would have heard Chamberlain and pica Pg — oe eae wr 
Lord Halifax wringing their hands over Italy’s and I frankly confess my deep disa - 
the Nazi’s invasions. patel pe gprs Geapeegt Aes dian 


J made another unsuccessful call about a job. Jn the 
afternoon Mother & J had a look at the majestic interior 
of St. Paul’s and waited for a service to hear the choir. 
Unfortunately the boys were on holiday. i 


SATURDAY - April 15, 1932 

A quiet day - walked down Praed St. in the morning. Called at Mag’s flat at 7p.m, met 
Shiela and a young man of hers, then went to the little private Gate Cheatre* to see a 
new play, “Of Mice & Men”. We stood, but the play was so enthralling we didn’t even 
notice it. Clare Kooth (America) had the only feminine role. Che Gate is an interesting 
organization. Membership, 10/9 a year, entitles one to purchase seats for their shows 
and in this way censorship ts avoided. Many plays, including Victoria Regina owe their 
success to the Gate and very prominent actresses & actors play there. Che fact that they 
all receive £3 per week “from the least unto the greatest” gives some idea of its prestige. 


* Playing Queen Victoria was banned in until 1936. The Gate was bombed in 1941. 


SUNDAY - April 16 +932 
Summer today. Che clocks have gone on one hour and the weather is cold and wet. We 
had to rise early to be at Wellington Barracks by 10.30 for the parade service to which 
we had tickets. Beforchand we were treated to selections by the Grenadier Guards’ Band 
and saw the guard march off. Che chapel™ J thought very lovely indeed especially the 
altar and sanctuary pavement given by present and 
past members of the Brigade in memory of the 

Col. -in-Chief, King George V. Che rest of the day 
we spent indoors. 


*“ Sunday, 18 June 1944 - this chapel was hit by 
aV1 “Buzz Bomb” - 121 killed and 141 injured, 
both military and civilian. V-1s were unguided 
missiles often chased down and “tipped” by 
special high speed fighter planes. 


MONDAY April 17, +932 

Lots of advertisements today so J spent the day tracking from agencies to offices with an 
occasional call on Heet St. to find various cupboards bare. J interviewed one very 
charming women at Heath & Co. insurance brokers, who offered me a typing job at 
£1/2*. J have till tomorrow to think it over. 


Heath & Co. is a spin-off of Lloyds of London. 
Paying* a bit over $700US a month in 2020 money. 


TUESDAY Ap. 18. 
A note to call about a job this morn. Jt was at Dolphin Square, the most immense block 
of flats J have ever seen. J was rather attracted by it so J saw Mrs. Peacop again at 


_¢s~ Constructed by an American in 1935-37, its 1,250 
' « — upmarket flats were billed as the "/argest sel/f- 

._ contained block of flats in Europe.” It was the 

~~ London home to many MPs, Lords and 

/? businessmen. It was, and still is the scene of many 
* scandals. Such buildings were new to the UK before 


the war. 


a 


Jn the afternoon Mother and J went on our 
tickets to Lambeth Palace home of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and had our first 
sight of the wonderful view to Westminster. 
Che Victoria Cower unfortunately is 
shrouded in scaffolding. 


Co fill in the time till 6p.m J had coffee at Lyons CH. in the Strand then hurried on to 
the Cimes office to keep an appointment with Crevor Smith (A.N.S.) who was very 
charming indeed but very weary and overworked - invited me to make the office my home. 


J. Lyons & Co. waitress was a Nippy - the nickname for 
their uniformed young ladies. In 1939 there were around 
7,600 of them working in the UK. Selected on their 
deportment, an ability to add, and handle crockery deftly. 
Personality was judged more important at Lyons than looks. 
Men agreed. 1939 reportedly saw 800-900 Nippy 
marriages, “a rate higher than any other class of working girl 
and the job was excellent training for a housewife.” 


After WWII, Lyons purchased Baskin-Robbins, then 
Dunkin Donuts, and started Wimpy’s hamburger. 


WEDNESDAY - April 19 +9382 

Nothing doing about the other fob. Jn the morning Richard Lewis, news editor of the 
Sunday Dispatch, rang in response to my introduction from Jack Hetherington and J 
went straight away to see him. He gave me a note to the n.e. of the Mirror and rang 
Haines of Cruth to make a date for me to see him which J did. He was most helpful and 
took me out to drink with several others at the Falstaff - one of the more notorious 

Feet St. bars. Tne Falstaff was a “small, narrow bar in the basement” - now gone. 


Fleet Street’s presses date from the 1700s and its bars even earlier. It became 
synonymous for the media, and many newspapers were once based on that street, but 
they followed Sir Keith’s son, Rupert Murdoch’s News Corp’s move out of the city 
center to allow more space for modern printing presses. 


Lunched with Mother, saw the display at the Brigade headquarters, then dashed back to 
accept the job and see Haines again. Had more beer at another place, and went to Mag’s 
to feed as arranged. J arrived with an armful of tulips to find Margaret out. However, 
Sheila was there and seemed quite glad of my company. Margaret turned up later with 
an invitation with Mr. D.W. Bailey tomorrow. 


Over two-thirds of the English population then read a newspaper every day, and even 
more on Sundays. London alone had numerous major papers for Elaine to try. It is not 
clear if she takes the job at Truth - a Tory paper having libel troubles at the time, 

or another. 


THURSDAY - April 20 1932 
Met Father at Australia House this morning, spent a few hours seeing the sorting etc. at 
the G.P.O. then lunched off succulent steak pie at the celebrated Cheshire Cheese *. 


*A pub has been in this location since about 1500. The current building was rebuilt in 
1667, after the Great Fire of London destroyed the original Ye Olde Cheshire Cheese. 


Filled in the time at the Law Courts till 3.45 when J was due at the office. 


Gov. offices, mail sorting and time at the Law Courts, all morning - with Father. 
Cambridge was a 2+ hour train trip. What is he doing up there and in London? 


David Bailey had had to turn us down so Mag. and J had a cool drink in the Piccadilly, 
went to see Mr. Schenker and proofs of the pictures she had had taken in her Duchess of 
Kent suit. Chen we visited the Norman Hartnell salon and had a long chat with Mr. 
Pleydell, co-director. Francis Bult had been into the office looking for me so Margaret 
had invited her to the flat on Saturday evening. My invitation arrived from 

Victor Seibel. 


Hartnell was dressmaker to Queens, and according to the Daily Mail, was one himself. 
Commander John Pleydell was the salon’s manager and Norman’s long time lover. 


At night Mother and J were taken to Priestley’s play “Now we are Married” at the 
Princes Cheater for a good laugh. Dad went off to Cambridge afterward. 


FRIDAY - April 21 1932 
Co the the Bank in the morning to have money transferred here from Australia Chen 
lunched Lyons and wandered about Oxford & Regent Sts. 


SATURDAY - April 22, +932 
Set out early on various missions. Mother bought a coat and J a new suit and blouse in 
Oxford Street (£3/3/- and 14/6).(3 pounds / 31 shillings, and 14 shillings / 6 pence.) 


At 6 J was at 13 Wimpole Mews to meet Francis & Bill Bult. Chey stayed talking till 
8.15 so Mag. Sheila and J were unable to go to a show as planned. However we had a 
nourishing meal of scrambled and spent a comfortable evening in front of the fire. 
Returning home J saw an extraordinary mivup of busses & taxis at the corner of 
Oxford & Bond Streets. 


Mews houses were built in the 18th and 
19th century, home for servants tucked 
away behind grand mansions - with the 
horses stabled underneath. They are now 
still found in some of London's most 
exclusive areas. 


SUNDAY - April 23 +9382 

Mother and J padded to Church in the drizzling rain. Returning home we derived 
considerable fun from the antics of a little dog in the bus who had a mad dislike of the 
conductor's little clicking machine. 


Jn the evening J went with Mag. to sup at the home of Mr & Mrs Charles Gray*. Che 
company also included “Capt. Pitt Rivers and (unfortunately only for a few minutes) his 
elder son Michael, a most attractive & amusing young man, a strange Canadian with an 
extraordinary, high-pitched voice and a quite charming solicitor man. 


Capt. G.H.L.F. Pitt-Rivers, was wounded in WWI, inherited a huge estate, including 
Oxford’s Pitt-Rivers Museum. Once aide de champ to his ex-father-in-law the 

Governor-General of Australia - and was one of the wealthiest men in England. He 
wrote extensively on politics and was interned during WWII as a Fascist supporter. 


His son, Michael Pitt-Rivers (far left) served as 
a major during the war. Later arrested and 
convicted of “buggery” ("conspiracy to incite 
certain male persons to commit serious 
offences with male persons”) along with 2 
others: A young peer, Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu, and a “charming solicitor” and 
journalist Peter Wildeblood. The highly 
publicized case and Wildeblood’s legal 
campaign and book, Against the Law, helped 
lead to the decriminalizing of homosexuality in 
England in 1967. The infamous “Montagu 
Trial” was made into a BBC movie. 


Che evening was amusing - Capt. Pitt Rivers held the floor with politics, titles and 
things. He had dropped in on the Grays* to unburden his soul, his young lady secretary 
house companion etc. having just left him. J reached home by car at la.m with a 
promising invitation to call again and ask them if J was in any difficulty at all. 


* Elaine’s host, Charles “GG” Grey, was 
the editor of Aeroplane magazine (until 
the war, when his articles favorable to 
the Fascists required his removal). He 
is found in the logbook of this historic 
plane, a 1936 Lockheed Electra Jr. G- 
AFTL which had been modified in 1939 
by MI6 and an Australian pilot Sydney 
Cotton for flying secret photo- 
reconnaissance missions. Also in the 
log, flying over Germany with them, is 
Elaine’s friend, Margaret ‘//ag.’ Gilruth. 


Eg 


On 28 July 1939, Mag and crew flew this plane from Berlin to Frankfurt, secretly taking 
photos of military and geographic sites for use by British intelligence. This was just 
one of many missions Cotton flew, some with unsuspecting German officers aboard, 
covering many parts of Europe before the war broke out. This was the last British plane 
to leave Berlin, 24 Aug. 1939. 


The plane became the start of the RAF’s first aerial recon squadron and continued 
photo-recon missions until 19 September 1940, when a German parachute mine 
demolished her Heston Airfield hangar outside of London. She was sent back to 
Lockheed for repairs, returned to flying, sold and last reported dismantled in crates at 
the Flabob Airport, California, for shipment to her new owner - back to Britain. 


MONDAY, April 24, 1932 
8.45 a.m - into the tube for my first day’s work in London. J hated it. By evening J 
was thoroughly blue and retired to bed worn out and miserable. 


The Tube - London’s Underground Railway is the world’s 
oldest. Elaine would be taking shelter there with many 
Londoners during the Blitz. The Underground played a vital 
part of Britain’s war effort in many other areas, giving 
leaders like Eisenhower a base of operations, and even used 
for producing weapons and other parts below ground. 


TUESDAY April 25, 1932 
Work somehow didn’t seem quite so bad today - perhaps because J had a date wi the 
evening. At lunch time J made a long promised communication and rang the Spencer 
corset people to postpone my appointment for our interview (Chey had written me in 
response to my reply to an advertisement some weeks ago) 


© 1906, Spencer Corset Co., Ine 


She wasn’t getting a girdle, Elaine was thinking 
of finding work as a Spencer’s Corsetiere. 


Name 
By 6.30 J was at the flat of the Lester Cottons Address $$ _____—_—— 
fora drink. We had a long chat about things Do You Want to Make Money? 
Journalistic in Australia & London and they 7 jae paad Se pe! iecom ea 


promised to arrange a meeting for me with various — Spencer Corsetiere. Check here . 

people, among them Justin Arthur, whose uA AL LLY 

acquaintance J should particularly like to make. CORSETS 
Lester Cotton became editor of the Australian Broadcasting Commission after the war. 


J returned to find Mother had met Mollie O'Connor and that Crevor Smith had rung to 
give me a few days work with the A.N.S. - too bad J was away. 


Trevor Smith stayed in London and posted stories back to Australia thru the 1950s as a 
Special Representative for the Herald and the Advertiser. 


MEANWHILE: Melbourne - ANZAC DAY MESSAGES KING AND DUKE OF KENT 
Australia will remember with solemn pride today the men who laid down their lives on 
the slopes of Gallipoli 24 years ago. From the King: "The Queen and | are proud to join 
with our people in Australia in observing this day of remembrance. - George R.” 


ANZAC Day (Australian and New Zealand Army Corps) is a most solemn yet very big 
holiday ‘down under.’ It commemorates their WWI landing at Gallipoli, 25 April 1915. 
Although a defeat, it is seen as the moment of birth of the two newly independent 
nations. It has been a major event for Australians around the world, from WWI to today. 


The date is not so much remembered in England, as it was young Winston Churchill, as 
a 40-year-old First Lord of the Admiralty, who devised and was blamed for Gallipoli. 


Elaine’s own father fought at Gallipoli, was injured and was convalescing in England 
when Elaine was born, 3 December, 1915. Yet she makes no mention of her family’s 
connection to ANZAC Day! After reaching America, married and with children, the 
subject of this most Australian of days was not mentioned, more evidence that her 
father kept his daughters and wife ignorant of the horrors he had seen in WWI. 


Pathé News Reel - ANZAC Sydney 1939: www.youtube.com/watch?v=ypt8Qu4w3UQ 


WEDNESDAY 26 - April 1932 
At lunch time J padded off to see Mr. Smith but he was out, so J left a note. 


J arrived at my 6 0 clock appointment with the corset man at 6.30 and waited till 7p.m 
so had to remain thereabouts for dinner and meet the family at St. James’s Cheatre. 
Shaw's “Geneva” was the play - very amusing, very clever, but rather long winded. 


Geneva’s plot revolved around a meeting to contain the increasingly dangerous 
behavior of three dictators, Herr Battler, Signor Bombardone, and General Flanco. 
Shaw revised the script as war neared. The war stopped it from being so amusing. 


THRUSDAY 27 - April 1932 
Nothing today. Mollie came to dine just one hour late and we spent the evening 
chatting. We had letters - Jim & Lorna. 


FRIDAY 28 - April +932 
Saw Rooth’s agency at lunch time and persuaded them to watt till nect month for their 
‘first weeks salary.” At night wrote long overdue letters to Jim, Lorna, Retty & Pen. 


So it seems Elaine found her job through an agency, not from one of her many 
meetings with contacts at London’s newspapers, or even the corset man. 


SATURDAY 29 - April 1932 
Met family and Mollie at Strand Corner 
House for lunch then went to see the Royal 
Mews for a most interesting afternoon. Che 
groom was a charming old boy who remembered 
“Kaiser Bill” coming over for George V 
Coronation (June 1911) and looked as though 
he had been there ‘man and boy nigh on 50 
years.” Che Koyal State coach weighing 4 
tons with its ornate structure and Cipriani 
paintings was the piece de resistance of course. 


The Royal Mews houses the coaches and cars at Buckingham Palace. The newest is 
the Diamond Jubilee Coach built in Australia. 


Our informant told us that Duchess of Kent had been in the day before for her first 
riding lesson. Australia must have her bluffed. 


The Duchess (also a Greek princess) was preparing for mounted ceremonies required 
for her husband’s planned November investiture as the Governor General of Australia. 
The war changed the plan. He joined the RAF and was killed in a crash in 1942. The 

Duchess long played major roles as an English royal, and did get to Australia in 1964. 


After the muse we sat in the Regent Palace Hotel sipping Worthington* until it was time 
fo return to dine. *One of the oldest beers in England, it is now owned by Coors. 


SUNDAY 30 - April 1932 
Rain and cold all day and we didn’t stir from the fire - or what there was of it. Someone 
had forgotten to order coal. 


Dod’s birthday May 22. (Month tab divider page notes:) 
Father's “ May 20. 


MEANWHILE: Tokyo - The Japanese Army has embarked on a new conscription plan 
that is designed ultimately to provide 6,000,000 trained men. 


MONDAY May 1st, 1939 


May Day and free cable day for the Empire. J F Tee E m p ire 


sent one off to Jim and foolishly inquired if J could 
send more than one and was refused. J should have Cable S 


just sent them without asking. O n Monda y 


Listened in the evening to Covent Garden opening - MELBOURNE, Tuesday.—On Mon- 
Cauber in Che Rartered Bride (Smetana) and the — day each member of the public may) 


send a free cable of a social nature 


opening night. On the “wireless” radio. of 12 words to Great Britain and 
most other parts of the British Em- 
Austrian tenor Richard Tauber protested the es 
. : : This ts to inaugurate the Eastern 
annexing of Austria, so the Nazis withdrew the Extension and Beam flat rate service 
family’s passports leaving them stateless. They af cliier coemnad me ak tar wine 
i H graph office Words in excess of 12 
were allowed back into the UK in 1940. will Be charged for at the reduced rate 
ot f 
A Similar privilege has been given 
TUESDAY - May 2 4932, to the people of Great Britain 


(nothing posted) 


MEANWHILE: Melbourne - Specifications were drawn up today for Victoria's Queen of 
the Carnival at the Pasadena Tournament of Roses in January. ... The successful 
candidate must be prepared to leave for America about December 4. 


Life goes on while ignoring the obvious war ahead. Wishful thinking? No Aussie float 
or Queen was in that 1940 Rose Parade. Shirley Temple was Grand Marshall. 


WEDNESDAY - May 3rd +932 
Had cables today from Betty and Jim and a phone call from Mrs. Cotton asking me to 
drink on Friday. 


THURSDAY - May 4th +932 

Father was down today and he and J went to the Savoy( to see Owen Nares and Edith 
Evens in St. John Ervine’s “Robert's Wife” - a splendid play extremely well acted, 
Mother's cold was too bad for her to go. 


Father again down from Cambridge, this time during the week. Is he working up there? 
And again “Mother” begs out of his company. He spent the night once, back in Italy. 


FRIDAY - May 5th, +932 
J lunched today with Miss Plummer, a rather pathetic old dear in the office who has a 
passion for Australia. 


Nothing noted to show in what “office” Elaine is working, or her duties. 


At the Cotton’s flat in the evening J met the Seedorfs (2) a Dr. Israel and his sister - 
refugees from Vienna J imagine - and Charles Madden and his sister Dora. * 


When the Nazis took Austria in 1938, Many Jews tried to get out, leaving everything. 
By May of 1939, nearly half of Austria's entire Jewish population had emigrated. 


* No information found on these people having drinks with Elaine at the Cotton’s. 


MEANWHILE: Australian Associated Press - LONDON Thursday. 
Four bomb explosions occurred between 2 a.m. and 3 a.m. today. They blew out shop 
fronts and did other damage. All are attributed to the Irish Republican Army. 


The IRA hoped to gain German support for their goal of uniting Ireland by 
demonstrating their military skills. ‘England’s difficulty, Ireland’s opportunity.’ 


SATURDAY - May 6th, 1932 

Che day off today and Mother and J padded off to Buckingham Palace to see their 
Majesties leave for Canada.* Jn the crowd we met Francis and went back to the Goring for 
lunch then sat and talked instead of going to the Cower as we had planned. We walked 
in Hyde Pk. then J went to Margaret’s for a drink. She was full of chat about her 
European trip to finish her book in July and invited me again to accompany her again. 


Had Elaine gone with Margaret, life would have been very different. Mag reported (and 
spied) from France. When France fell, she joined the British Embassy in Cairo as the 
Publicity Officer. Her first book, Maiden Voyage was published in 1934. 


* Their Majesties also called on the USA, 
the first to do so. They sailed on RMS 
Empress of Australia, and a “major portion 
of the Home Fleet” gave them a big send 
off near the Isle of Wright. The ship was 
later captured in Bordeaux, and used as 
barracks for German soldiers and Italian 
submariners during WWII’s 

Battle of the Atlantic. 


J returned home with a bad attack of home sickness and wrote a 
depressing note to Jim. Che letter from Lorna brought the sad 
a news of my dear little blucy’s death - so J retired to bed in tears 


feeling thoroughly miserable. 
Bluey was her cocker-spaniel. 


SUNDAY - May 7th, 1932 

J had to spend the morning washing my hair and in the 
afternoon fulfilled one of my lifelong ambitions - to hear 

r ™*Benlamino Gigli in the flesh. Jt was a wonderful concert in 
the Albert Hall, the size : which was rather — 

at first sight. 


The glass dome of Albert Hall was tarped over 
when it was found that Germany pilots used the 
huge glass roof as a navigation point during 
bombing raids. Other than a falling anti-aircraft 
shell, all the glass in the dome survived the war. 


J was surprised at the behavior of the audience - it 
applauded long before the last note had died away 
and it yelled suggestions for encores from all sides. 


Interesting that Elaine, an Aussie thought the 
British opera goers rude and crude. 


“ Beniamino Gigli was an Italian opera star, a favorite of Mussolini - even recording 
Fascist anthems. After the war he was labeled a traitor by many Italians but made a 
successful comeback in the 50’s. 


After the concert Mother & J had tea with Margaret. 


MEANWHILE: SYDNEY, Friday - Worry over the possibility of another war, it was 
suggested at an inquest today, had caused John Ludwig Bepper, a returned soldier, to 
commit suicide. Mrs. Bepper said that her husband, age 44, had been gassed in the 
Great War and suffered from the effects. He had been depressed and said that if 
people knew what the soldiers had gone through there would never be another war. 


MONDAY - May 8th, +932 

At lunch time J walked right down to St. Paul’s Churchyard in search of something for 
Dodsie’s birthday and wool for Margaret’s sweater. Letters from George and Pen in the 
CVEnINgG. 


Shops around St. Paul’s are mostly bookstores. Elaine and Mother were both knitters. 


TUESDAY - May 9th, 1932 

Made my first visit to the Royal Exchange* and walked round nearby streets during lunch 
hour. Ju the evening J dined with the Bults then went with Francis & Bill to the 
Palladium™ to see Hanagan & Allen. Jt was a thoroughly “music hall” evening - seats 
in the “gods” for 1/8, beer in the interval, and loud joining in the community singing. 


* Royal Exchange steps are where Royal Proclamations 
were read. The interior is lavishly decorated with paintings 
and sculptures. Closed in WWII, it survived the war. 


*“A parachute mine fell through the Palladium’s ceiling 
over the stage in 1941, but it was disarmed. 


WEDNESDAY - May 10th, +932 

Visited the Guild Hall at lunch time - picture gallery, 
newspaper room and a quick look at the hall, with the 
grotesque Gog and Magog at one end. 


The 9 foot effigies of 
Gog and Magog, as 
guardians of London, 
have existed in the 
Guild Hall since the 
1400s. The first pair 
were destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666 and 
replaced in 1708 with the ones Elaine saw. These 
were bombed in 1940 and replaced in 1953. 
Copies are in the Royal Arcade in Melbourne. 


Elaine’s lunch-hour walks narrows down her 
office’s location, north of London Bridge. 


At night Mother and J donned our best for 

Sit Charles McCann’s * reception in honor of the 
Governor-elect of South Australia at Aust. House 
- 4 boring “do” which we left very carly.** 

A pleasant interlude was meeting the McNamaras.*** 


* Sir Charles was to be Commissioner and Agent-General for South Australia. 


** Margaret Gilruth wrote an article about this “do”- “200 Guests at London Reception” 
published in the Melbourne Herald on 26 May - 16 days later. She listed the notables - 
the Sirs, a Princess, Admirals, Generals, Lords and Ladies and “Squadron-Leader and 
Mrs Howells, Miss Elaine Howells.” 


*““* Gp. Capt. Frank McNamara CBE was serving as Air Liaison at 
— Australia House. He was the first Australian flyer to receive the Victoria 
—<>—"_ Cross, for an incredible rescue of his wingman in 1917 in the battle for 
Gaza. Elaine’s father also precipitated in the battle. 

Elaine had been the train bearer at McNamara’s wedding in 1924 


https:/Awww.wikiwand.com/en/Frank_McNamara_ (RAAF _ officer) 


THURSDAY - May 11th, +9382 

A second visit to the Guildhall today to see the clock museum and have a further look at 
the hall. Che museum proper is closed until further notice on account of the bombing 
incidents. The IRA bombings, so offhandedly noted. 


At night J was lured into a game of bridge. 


FRIDAY - May 12th, +932 PICCADILLY 


THEATRE 


My planned jaunt with Doris Ward of the office came off. 
After dinning at the Corner House at Piccadilly Circus we saw } 
an entertaining play at the Piccadilly Cheatre - “Quiet 
Wedding” by Esther McCracken with Frank Lawton * 
and Elizabeth Allen. 


Odd that the Wiki pages of the play, the actors, and the 
theater do not show this performance ever happening. A 
dated programme backs up Elaine, proving that everything 
may be online, but what there is - is always questionable. 
* Frank Lawton, though English, joined the US Army. 


SATURDAY - May 13th, +9382 
Morning at work - met Mother for lunch then presented our Australia House ticket at 
the Cower of London and were duly escorted by a “Cower Warder” in his picturesque 
Cudor dress (navy blue for everyday wear - the red dress is for state occasions). He gave 
us lurid details of Kaleigh’s 12 yrs. imprisonment with his new wife, Bessie, for 
company in their tiny room and few yards of battlement for exercise, of the brutal murder 
of the little Princes and of Lady Jane Grey’s watching the headless body of her husband 
borne into the Chapel while the scaffold for her own execution was being erected on Cower 
Green. He showed us the window through which Archbishop Laud blessed the Earl of 
Strafford on his way to execution, the gate of the Bloody Cower, the oldest working 
portcullis gate in England, and the Chapel of St. Paul in Chains, tragic in its 
associations and sheltering the remains of so many famous people buried in obscurity, 
mourned not and unsung. Jts organ is the oldest in England and still used every Sunday. 
Che Altar cloth, covering the tombs of three English queens Ann Boleyn Catherine 
Howard and Lady Jane Grey, is part of that used at the Coronation of George VJ and 
subsequently divided between the small Royal Chapels. After our “Beefeater” left us we 
inspected the museum of armor and arms in the White Cower, the magnificent Crown 


Jewels and the inscriptions in the Beauchamp Cower. 
Add in a bit about the ravens, and this is the same Tower of London tour given in 2019. 


After a look at the Pool and the kids playing on 
the Chames “beach” we made our way to : 
Kensington Gardens - saw the Albert Memorial at % 
close quarters, the powerful “Physical Energy” 
statue and charming little Peter Pan. 


Part of the riverbank under Tower Bridge was 
dedicated by King George VI in 1934 as a free 
area for the children of London. 

To any Australian, this is was NOT a beach. 


MEANWHILE: League of Nations: Attempts by Britain and France to induce Russia to 
join a peace front while Italy and Germany try to short-circuit the move are expected to 
dominate the diplomatic sphere. 


SUNDAY - May 714th, 1932 


Sun shone this morning and J washed my hair. 
Washing hair to sun-dry it. She doesn’t have this 100 watt and 
shockingly metal 1939 English model. Weighing 2 lbs. 


By lunch time the rain had started to come down. Father came to 
lunch and nothing daunted, we set off per bus for Hampton Court,* 
passing through Kew and Richmond and the famous avenue of 
chestnuts in Bushy Park. 


* Built with rows of lime trees for Cardinal Wolsey, Henry VIII’s 

advisor, in 1622. Failing to get the Pope to give Henry a divorce from Catherine of 
Aragon, got him charged with treason. Sir Christopher Wren brought in the chestnut 
trees only later, when William and Mary made Hampton Court theirs. 


Che Palace was rather overcrowded with Sunday crowds but we managed to sce the 
pictures and the great hall with tts lovely old timbered ceiling and tapestries. Che 
haunted gallery where poor Catherine Howard ** is alleged to pace seemed far from 
ghostly. Che gardens were superb but rather marred by the rain and lack of sunshine. 


“Catherine was Henry’s 5th wife, beheaded for “She hath done wonderous naughtly.” 


Father suggested J should give up the job while the season is on and seems quite willing to 
be financtally responsible. 


The season? Opera or ...? 1939 England is recovering from the Great Depression with 
still high unemployment. Elaine has looked hard for a job, even contemplating selling 
ladies “foundations.” An agency put her in an office job she hates. Has she just been 
trying to be independent, or was it agreed that she work off her “Grand Tour” costs? 


Her Father’s disability retirement from the military in 1938, even at 100% of his 
£858/15/0 per year pay (about $56,000 USD in 2020), would make it quite hard for him 
to pay for wife’s and daughter’s “Grand Tour” of Europe, their lodgings in London - plus 
his expenses in England ... unless he had a well paying job up there in Cambridge? 


MEANWHILE: For those of us questioning the seemly casual attitude of Europe just a 
few months before WWII’s outbreak - this from a Sunday Times headline: (incl. typos) 


King and Queen's Trip Across Atlantic, Page 7 


Che Sunday Cimes 


London, Saturday, 14 May - Observers Say Europe Turning Towards Peace 
HYSTERIA ABATING - Many observers sum the current week as being the best this 
year from the point of European peace. 


A month ago hysterical statements were being made that it was impossible to see how 
war could be avoided. Today the solid body of British opinon believes that not only can 
war be avoided, but that a definite move towards lasting peace may be expected. 


At this stage only a blunder of the worst kind by some tactless Power or ruler can cause 
hostilities to break out. Italy is growing tired of the thankless responsibility of being the 
junior partner in the Axis, and Germany realises that Britain has come to the end of her 
concessions and has reached almost simultaneously the peak of her armed strength. 


These, as well as other circumstances, are contributing to a feeling of optimism, that 
has not existed in Britain for many months, and people are now talking peace instead of 
expecting war. 


MONDAY - MAY 15th, +932 
Rain and cold again - where is this English summer? 


At lunch J bussed to Aldwych to book seats for Jan Hay’s for Wednesday. 


Chis Afternoon J broke the news in the office of my intended departure. Chey seemed 
genuinely sorry and went so far as to offer to take me back should J wish it later on. 


Quitting a hated job after just 3 weeks - the day after Father offers to support her. 


Chis evening the BBC gave us a treat - the whole of “Cosca” from Covent Garden with 
none other than Beniamino Gigli as Cavaradossi. Gigli made Covent Garden history by 
repeating the lovely € Lucevan le Stella in the last act. 


MICKEY’S 
GALA PREMIERE 


A 4+ minute encore, E Lucevan le Stella (And the Stars 
Were Shining) is one of opera’s more famous arias. The 
prisoner Cavaradossi, morosely pines for Tosca while he 
awaits execution. Like most good Puccini operas, they all 
die in the end. 


This was a radio show. BBC’s fledgling television had no 
broadcast that day and ceased all broadcasts when war is 
declared, fearing being a beacon for enemy bombers. The 
last TV show was a Mickey Mouse cartoon. It was also the 
first shown when BBC television returned at war’s end. 


TUESDAY - MAY 16th, 1932 

Francis * stood in the queue at the Palace Cheatre for “Under 
Your Hat” - Jack Hulbert and Cicely Courtneidge and we managed to scramble into seats 
in the middle of the second row of the tremendously high gallery for 2/ 6d. Che show 
was excellent - all about a “school for girls preparatory for boys” with lots of the two 
principals 

Cicely was born in Australia and married Jack in London. They also starred in the 1940 
wartime movie of the same name. The Ministry of Information was told to make films 


of “authenticity and optimism to inspire a nation” including raising spirits with comedy. 
Theatre attendance grew during the war, some stayed open throughout the Blitz. 


* Elaine later spells her name Frances 


WEDNESDAY - May 17th, +932 

Went with Miss Plummer for a humble bun at Lyons and in the evening to the Aldwych 
Cheatre with the family to see Jan Hay’s amusing play “Little ball and was 
fascinated by the leading lady Lilli Palmer. — 


Based on Hay’s book, and panned by the NY Times, the play’s 
London run lasted for 126 performances. Hay and other authors 
sent original manuscripts to the University of St. Andrews in 
Scotland for safekeeping during the Blitz. 


MEANWHILE: WARSAW, Tuesday - ... any attempted Nazi putsch 
in Danzig would be disastrous. Poland would be able to subdue the 
putsch before help could arrive from East Prussia. 


(and in the same paper) 


LONDON, Tuesday - German railway timetables issued in Paris and London contain a 
map showing Danzig within the borders of East Prussia. It ls believed that this indicates 
that when the maps were ordered it was assumed that Danzig would be annexed, but 
Poland's unyielding attitude altered the situation. 


Noticed this morning that Sadlers Wells* was to produce its last night of ballet in the 
present season tonight so passed over my resolution to have an early night and rang 
Frances. She undertook to stand in queues again as, in response to an 8.0.8. message 
from Margaret, J was to go to Wimpole Mews for a drink to meet the Kingsbury.** 


London has many springs. Richard Sadler* discovered this one and built a spa and the 
first theatre there in 1683. The cure-all waters were famous but also used to make beer. 
Charles Dickens wrote: “The theatre was in the condition of being entirely delivered 
over to as ruffianly an audience as London could shake together ...Fights took place 
anywhere, at every period of the performance.” Replaced in 1765, 1879 and 1931, it 
was requisitioned as shelter for bombed out citizens during the Blitz. New again in 
1996, it is one of the world's leading dance venues and the second longest continuous 
place of entertainment in the UK. The well is still there, accessible under the theater. 


In May 1940 the Sadler’s ballet company toured the Netherlands and Belgium to 
provide entertainment for the troops. Within the first days of the tour, the Nazis invaded 
neutral Holland. Forced to quickly evacuate, they left behind all baggage - including 
scenery, costumes and music scores. A foreshadowing of the British Army at Dunkirk. 


At lunch J overheard two girls discussing the Covent Garden ballet and asked them for a 
few tips about gaining admission cheap. Apparently its possible to get a seat in the 
gallery for 2/-. (2 shillings or 1 florin or “two bob” - all the same thing) 


On Decimal Day in 1971, the UK changed to base 10 money - one pound = 100 pence. 
Before that, the Brits used the system left to them by the Romans, the Pound Sterling. 
Above the pound, the guinea = 1 pound + 1 shilling. Sovereign = 1 pound coin. Quid 
= 1 pound paper note. Half-sovereign = 10 shillings. And on down through: crown, 
florin, sixpence, groat, pence, farthing, halfpenny - these were all coins. Change for a 
shilling? = 3 groats, 2 sixpence, 4 threepenny bits, and 12 coppers or pennies. Got it? 


J dully arrived at Margaret’s and did my best with Kingsbury till about 7.45. She 
really is an objectionable person - much more so than J had previously thought. 


™ Lelda Kingsbury, was with the Herald in Melbourne and came to London in 1938. 


At Sadler’s Wells Frances met me with the news that no seats were available so, not 
knowing what to do we padded off down to Covent Garden to find the evening’s production 
was Parsifal and had started at 5.45p.m. People were already waiting for stools for 
tomorrow night’s performance of Cosca with the great Gigli. Stool tickets would be 
distributed at 7.30 on the following morning! 


Chen our footsteps lead us to Westminster. After about an hour’s wait we were admitted 
to the House of Commons to hear final stages of debate on the Military Craining Bul. 
Mr. Hore Relishe, Minister for War, was the only interesting speaker and, after the Bill 
was passed we left them to it about 17.30. 


Leslie Hore-Belisha succeeded in passing the first peacetime conscription law in the 
UK. The Act called for six months of full-time military training, then into the Reserves. 
Previously he had been Minister of Transport, passing the first national speed limit law 
(80 MPH) and a driver’s test, after almost being run over - passed over objections from 
the Royal Auto Club as an “infringement on an Englishman's freedom of the highway.” 


At Covent Gardens J saw our old friend Ren Williams* billed in a small part. J must do 
something about seeking him out. 


* An Australian tenor later well known for performances in operas and musical theatre. 


Covent Garden - London’s theatre district, was named for the garden of Westminster 
Abbey 'the garden of the Abbey and Convent’, previously there, dating from the 1200’s. 


FRIDAY - May, 19 1932 

Made discrete enquires about the termination of my services in the office and in response 
to request agreed to stay on for another week or so on condition J could have Wednesday 
off for the Derby. 


After work J dashed off to Margaret’s for a cocktail party she was giving with Ann 
Howitt for the Peter Garrans from Belgrade. J felt rather out of it. Jt was full of people 
like Helene Best that was, Heather McKellor, John Poolman, ete. 


Helene Best was a pretty Aussie actress, so were these “the beautiful people”? 
Garran (later Sir Peter) went to Melbourne Elementary and University then into the 
Foreign Service. In 1939 he was 2nd Secretary in Belgrade, later a UK Ambassador. 


Returning home Mother greeted me with the news that Mac had invited us down to Sir 
John’s* place in Sussex for the weekend and after phoning her to accept J dressed for the 
dance being held in the house. Jt was fairly dull, but a change from the usual sitting 
round the fire. 


* This is shipping magnate Sir John Drughorn who purchased the 2500 acres and title 
of Baron and Lord of Ifield Manor in 1922 - with a deed dating back to the Norman 
Conquest of 1066. He was convicted of treason in WWI when his ships carried goods 
to Holland that ended up in Germany. His youngest son William enlisted under an alias 
as the family name was so dishonored by the trial. He was killed at the Somme, age 21. 


SATURDAY - May 20th, +932 (Elaine’s Father’s Birthday) 

We rose carly, packed, and met Mac at the Victoria to catch a train at 17.8. Our 
destination was Chree Bridges where we were met by car and driven to Jffeld Hall - a 
charming old place set in glorious gardens. We were entertained royally, waited on hand 
and foot - bags packed and unpacked, clothes latd out, fire to dress by, something to drink 
at any hour of the day etc. Jn the afternoon we looked at the famous pekinese kennels 
and after tea, walked down to Jfield Country Club for some squash. We drove home in 
time for dinner and spent the evening talking. 


= 
J 

~- 
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The first few Ifield Manors had a moat. The more 
modern Ifield Hall that Elaine enjoyed was build in 
1875, after much of the land had been sold off, 
including the golf course. Sir John died without a 
male heir and the Hall became a home for boys 
“waifs” in 1943. Closed after a priestly sex 
scandal, it is now part of large plant nursery. 


The 1931 story of the Pekinese dogs of Sussex 
had been serialized in Australian newspapers. 


SUNDAY - May 21, 1932 

Breakfast at 9.30 - golf, or attempted golf on the course at the house, and a look at the 
swimming pool. Another walk to the Club for lunch then tennis and more squash till the 
car called at 6.45. Another evening chatting much later than J had planned. 


MONDAY - 22, 1932 

Rose at 7, breakfast in my room and was ready to leave for the station at 7.45 when the 
car called. Che countryside looked superb in the carly morning and returning to a stuffy 
office in London was not a pleasant thought. 


All day J felt very tired and stiff after my exercise so had an carly night. 


TUESDAY - 23, 1932 
Mollie rang this evening. She’s working hard at her shorthand and seems rather 
depressed. 


Thad my hair “done” for the first time in London - shampoo & set for 4/6 which seemed 
guite good. \n \abor, that would be about $22 USD in 2021. 


WEDNESDAY - 24, 1932. (This was also Empire Day, now Commonwealth Day) 

Derby Day and a perfect summers morning so that J was able to don summer clothes. We 
met Father at Australia House at 10 a.m. and climbed into the tube for Morden. As we 
drew into Kennington J happened to glance on to the platform just in time to see Ben & 
Roste Williams climbing into the other end of the train. Of course we watted for them 
when we reached our destination. She knew us immediately but Ben had to have some 
prompting. Unfortunately we were separated in the scramble for the busses and didn’t see 
them again. The singer and his wife from Australia. 


Horse racing on Epson Downs started in the 1600s and THE Derby has been run there 
since 1780. Second of England’s triple crown, first won by Western Australia in 1853. 
Darby winner in 1939, Blue Peter won the first two crowns, but war canceled the third. 


Epson on Derby Day was much as J imagined it - herds of people, sideshows and gipsies. 
Of course we just went with the mob - 12/- for the cheapest of the enclosures we 
considered a bit much - and consequently were quite ready to leave after the big race 
Mother and Dad both lost their money but J managed to back the second horse (Fox Cub 
ridden by Gordon Richards*) both ways at 10/7. We had quite a lot of fun looking at 
the side shows outside one of which J saw the most perfect example of an it” imaginable. 
J still don’t know if it was male or female. Jt had a face like a pantomime dame’s and to 
say you could crack bricks on it would be flattering, a blond wig and sweeping false 
eyelashes - altogether the most ghastly apparition J have yet seen. 


* Richards still holds many racing records, including the first knighthood for a jockey. 


“Brits are used to a man dressed as a woman, a gag that 
goes back hundreds of years. So deeply embedded in 
the culture that it’s barely noticed. It’s only when people 
from elsewhere start questioning pantomimes or 
androgynous or fancy-dress blokes with balloons up their 
shirts that we have a moment’s pause”. 

- from the BBC’s Anglophenia. 


Male homosexuals faced death until 1861, then laws 
made it 10 years. Female acts were not outlawed by any 
law. One such law failed to pass in Parliament 1921 for 
fear it would “draw attention and encourage women to 
explore homosexuality.” 


Chrough the glasses J had a very distant 
view of the Gloucesters and Kents* in the 
Royal enclosure - Marina all in white - and 
smiled a little at the Jockey Club members all 
caged off from the common herd, looking 


‘too too” in grey toppers ete. 
* Dukes and Duchesses 


Strangely enough in all that crowd we met Miss Grano & Miss Dash from the ship and 
later saw Marjorie Hesse striding along with a rather disreputable young man at her 
heels. Elizabeth Dash from the signed menu (Feb 16th). Miss Grano didn’t sign. 


THURSDAY - May 25, 1932 
Rang Frances tonight to wish them ‘bon voyage” for their European trip. Chey expect to 
be away about 10 days. 


FRIDAY, May 26 

Lunched with “Plum” and dashed home from work to prepare for another week-end at 
“Wield” with Mac. Whitsun makes this both Saturday & Monday holidays so there'll 
be a longer stay this time. 


Whitsunday, the seventh Sunday after Easter, replacing the Pagan’s midsummer fete. 
Whit Monday was a UK holiday until 1971, now the secular Spring Bank Holiday. 


SATURDAY - May 27, 1932 

Mother and J caught the 117.8 from Victoria and had a grand time watching London 
‘holiday makers” en masse. J even saw the original ‘old lady going to Brighton.” We 
arrived in good time for lunch (Brown * was there to meet us) then sat in the garden in 
the sun till tea time. Mac, Frances Cook and J played tennis then bathed and dressed for 
dinner. We chatted in the evening and went to bed fairly early. 


SUNDAY - MAY 28, 1932 

Morning tea brought in at 8 - then J read before bath and 9.30 breakfast. A short lull 
before a little harmless golf round the house. Jn another week the links will look 
magnificent. Che decp hedge of rhododendrons surrounding them is just beginning to 
bloom and even now supplies vivid splashes of color at intervals against the lovely green of 
the grass and trees. After drinks we strolled down to the Club for lunch and had a solid 
hour’s strenuous squash in the afternoon. 


Brown * drove us home in time for tea then we played a little tennis before supper. 
Che evening passed pleasantly with wireless and talk. Unfortunately, the television was 
not functioning. * Not referred to as “Mister” Brown, as he is a servant/driver. 


Between BBC’s World’s first public TV broadcast in 1936, 9-8-1035 ‘Ft 
to the 1939 war shutdown, BBC’s ‘high definition’ 
programmes had only a few thousand viewers and 
receivers in use. The popularity of movies and London’s 
theaters meant many high profile celebrities were available — 
to come to the studio especially on Sundays, so the 
Sunday Night Play on the radio was regarded as 
something of a special treat. Everything was done live so 
no recordings exist. Elaine missed “First Stop North.” 


TV used much or the same technology, so television 
development was used as the cover for the UK’s secret 
work on Radio Aircraft Direction and Range - RADAR. 


MONDAY - May 29, +932 

Another typical Jfield day - and little less strenuous if anything - with a lovely laze and 
sleep in the sun after lunch. Chen tennis before dinner and at night Jack Hulbert & 
Ciciely Courtneidge in “Under Your Hat” on the wireless. 


Radio plays published photos of their stage sets in the papers to help listeners 
visualize the live action on the stage. Under Your Hat was a very early live TV test 
broadcast. As war started, a part of the play was filmed - and so is still viewable. 
www.youtube.com/watch?v=o3soqp9Uddg. The play was made into a film in 1940. 


TUESDAY, May 29 30 
Rose early to leave for the station at 7.45. Mother and Mac decided to come home with 
me so J had company. Mac is living in London, as well as Ifield Hall. 


At night returning by bus from toil J saw gardenias in the Strand at 2d. each. How 
Mrs. K’s heart would rejoice at the sight. 


WEDNESDAY, May 31 
Coday J saw an unusual site - a taxi bearing the “CL” which signifies a new driver. 


Mother and J incidentally are considering hiring a car to make a tour of England & 
Scotland, but funds may not allow. 


Mother spent the day with Dad & he came home to dinner. 


Mother and Dad seem to have “issues” in their relationship. In his RAAF records 
doctors wrote: “He has not been well since the war; was able to do his work but was 
constantly fatigued. He has been able to concentrate until lately, but now is unable to 
do so. His sleep is very poor, he dreads meeting people & suffers from feelings of 
shame & inferiority.” “Still suffering from headache, mental confusion, insomnia & 
general weakness.” Diagnosis: “Neurasthenia (possible Psychastenia).” Today we call 
this PTSD and chronic fatigue syndrome. He might have been hard to live with. 


Later J went with Mac to see “Che Citadel™ at the Polytechnic Cheatre** in Regent 
Street. We both enjoyed it. J thought it improved on the book if anything - didn’t 
overdue the ‘corruption in the medical profession” part and yet achieved its object. 


* With Rosalind Russell and Rex Harrison. NY Times - Best 71,000 Movies Ever Made. 


“Added onto the the Royal Polytechnic Institution in 1848 for ‘optical exhibitions’ and 
where the Lumiere Brothers demonstrated the earliest moving images, February 1896. 


Waiting for the bus in Oxford Street we were taken for two Piccadilly girls by two 
gentlemen in a car. Whether that is something of which to be proud or ashamed is open 
to conjecture. Mac said it was my fox fur. 


Until the Street Offenses Act in 1959, brothels and street walkers worked openly 
around Piccadilly. One room apartments and the telephone soon made them Call Girls. 


Jt was defiantly decided that J should leave the office on Saturday. J agreed to finish the 


week as they still haven't replaced me. And there was pay today - a whole £ 9-3-4. 
Less than $700 USD in 2021 money for 5 1/2 - 6 day work-weeks. 


“Plum” the dear old soul with a passion for Australia presented me with a box of 
chocolates today as a farewell gesture. 


MEANWHILE: A 10 year Non-Aggression Treaty signed between Germany and 
Denmark. The parties are "firmly resolved to maintain peace between Denmark and 
Germany under all circumstances.” Germany invades Denmark on the 9 April, 1940. 


Memorandum (Month’s tab divider page notes:) 
Laurie's birthday. June 22 
Mel. i 28 


THURSDAY - June 1st, +932 
Walked to Rooth’s Agency to pay up my £2 at lunch time. 


Jn the evening wrote to Pen and Betty and received letters from Pen and my old friend 
Medusci - his English is really very funny. He was the Purser on the Romolo. 


FRIDAY - June 2nd, +932 

Coday on my return from lunch a bunch of lovely pink carnations awaited me ‘with best 
wishes from Doris Ward, Winifred Jenkins, Joan Palmer and Kathleen Crewin” - how 
nice of them! More names and witnesses that are lost to time. 


After dinner Mother, Mollie & J rode in the 15 bus to the terminus at East Ham, 
through much of the East End* - saw the mile upon mile of dingy little dwellings and the 
hundreds of their inhabitants packed like sardines in and around the pubs. On the return 
Journey we were engaged in conversation by a charming Scottish drunk - one Graham, 
secretary of the Gaellic Society, - who invited us to write to him and arrange to spend an 
evening at the Club. ) . 
Founded in 1830, the Society still teaches Gaelic language 
and culture. Celtic (pronounced kel-tik) was a major tongue 
1000 years ago, diverging into Gaelic, Manx, Irish, Welsh 
and Breton. The Gaelic alphabet has only 18 letters. 


* The area is known for poverty, overcrowding, a history of 
political activism and associated social problems. The East 
End has long experienced waves of immigrants. Heavily 
bombed in WWII, it still contains some of the poorest areas 
of Great Britain. 


SATURDAY - June 3rd, +932 
My last day’s work - and a perfect summer’s day. J said my farewells and apologies to 
Mrs. Peacop and felt rather gratified when she assured me that work was always there for 
me when J wanted it. 


Jn the afternoon Mother and J watched the Auxiliary Fire Service 
display in Hyde Park and had our first glimpse of our Governor - 
General - elect the Duke of Kent, who’s blond hair gave me rather a 
shock. Che Duchess looked exactly like her pictures and was 
charmingly and simply dressed in a blue & white patterned silk 


frock, white hat wreathed in white veiling, and white accessories. 
Royal watching was, and is, a national pastime in Great Britain. 


All England is shocked today by the news that hope for the crew of the Chetis, submarine 
which went to the bottom of Liverpool Bay on Chursday, has been abandoned. Chere 
seems to be considerable criticism of the methods used in attempted rescue. 


Th er Only one week earlier, the American sub USS Squalus sank in a similar 
@ manner off the coast of Maine. The rescue of much of her crew was in 

4» marked contrast to the loss of all but 3 aboard HMS Thetis. 

‘ + https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=sLy01ViA-Tc 


he Both subs were brand new - were recovered, repaired, renamed and 
eS fought durning WWII. Rechristened HMS Thunderbolt, the British 
ey Doat was again sunk, with the loss of all hands, by an Italian warship 
ae off Sicily in 4000’ deep waters - March 14, 1943. 


Sey 


SUNDAY - June 4th, +932 

Church this morning and a laze in the sun this afternoon in the garden at the back of the 
house. With Margaret J dined off weird and wonderful dishes at a Chinese restaurant 
off the Strand then saw “Che Springtime of Others” a translation from the French of 
Jean-Jacques Bernard, at the Gate Cheatre - very good but not up to “Of Mice & Men” 
standard. 


Mag tells me she is definitely for Australia with the Kents in which news J take more 
than a casual interest. Neither the Kents nor Margaret made that trip. (See April 29) 


MONDAY - June 5th, +932 
Down Oxford Street this morning to shop - corsets and a white hat, then tea with Mollie 
in her room. Deep gratitude for a day hot enough to permit silk frock and no coat. 


Corsets using metal or rubber were rationed out of existence in the war, changing 
fashions - button flies instead of zippers, and straight pants without cuffs. 


TUESDAY - June 6th, +932 

An early start today to see the Crooping of the 
Colour™ rehearsal - and a grand sight it was. J felt 
inspired to take my stool at the crack of dawn on 
Chursday to get a good position for the real “do.” 
Afterward we sat in St. James’s Park and admired 
the wonderful lupins - all colors imaginable and some 
almost two feet long. Chen to Regent’s Park where 
we ate lunch under the trees in Queen Mary’s 
Gardens and saw “Much Ado About Nothing” at 
the open air theatre for 1/38. 


There are eight royal parks in London, Regent's Park is the biggest. St. James borders 
Buckingham Palace. All would be coming into full bloom in June. 


; LEMAR * Unit flags, or colors, were used 
eee) Pa ROR ORI ITER COULAEGET iapnlt ee La in battle from ancient times, 
(gpa enaRQuERRRURENE ELBE NE REAAMAN Oaraded past so the troops 
© could identify their own colors in 
toh NY, ANTON, 
\{ ANA \ 1K AN NY KY AN WAY \ NY * combat. One Guard’s color is 
wr” q marched past hundreds of 


=== troops on the sovereign’s official 
_ birthday, the same day for over 
- 250 years - still using the same 
—— tight two-row formation that 
Wellington used on Napoleon. 


London is complaining of a heat wave, 
temperatures having risen to 86, and it 
hasn’t rained for 20 days so we are officially 
expertencing drought. 


Not the best weather for ceremonial wool 
tunics and bearskin caps worn by the 
Grenadier, Coldstream, Scots, Irish and 
Welsh Guards. One Canadian bear is culled 
and the pelt used, per cap - called Busbys. 


WEDNESDAY - June 7th, +932 a52 COOK'S HANDBOOK TO LONDON. 
Did odd jobs this morning - washed hair, 
ironed ete. - then Mac rang to ask us to tea at 


1 
| 
he Solendide and lunch ht | . ieee 
t ber a fruit ot cr: 
¢ Splendide and after a fruit luncheon in the ~SPLENDIDE 
| 


garden we set off. Jt was still hot and J was 
glad to be able to go out in summer clothes 
again. Jn the evening J wrote letters - Jim, 


RESTAURANT AND GRILL ROOM 
105 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 1 


H d ee 
Pen & George. RECEPTIONS, DANCES, DINNER PARTIES 
aA 
The Splendide was originally an MP’s home, BANGRIG EVERY “NIGHT 
then a gentlemen’s club, hotel and now an | "THE SPLENDIDE DANCE BAND 
office building next door to the Japanese si eas i 
Embassy. Should stillbe some teainthere, [| 9 | 7 Se © 


THURSDAY - June 8th 4932. Gibraltar (note in margin) 

A perfect day's for the King’s birthday and we made an early start for the 
Horse Guards parade. But not early enough. People were already 
thronging there and we had to be content with a front position along the 
drive from the Mall but we had a fine view of the procession headed by the 
Dukes of Gloucester & Kent.* Che sun shining on the polished helmets & 
breastplates of the Life Guards made it a very fine sight and the sleck 

8 skins of their superb black horses glistened in harmony. Queen Mary 

fa wee drove past with Princes Margaret Rose (Elizabeth had a cold) looking, 
mame J thought, avery sad and ill old lady.* 


News reel 1939: www.youtube.com/watch? v=hXWYNURDPe4 
Next year the Army had more pressing duties. This will be the last Trooping until 1947. 


* Because the King is still in Canada. ** Mary had been Queen all of Elaine’s life, but in 
1939 is now the Queen Mother, as her husband King George V had died 3 years earlier. 
HRH Princess Elizabeth recovered from her cold and would become Queen in 1952. 


While we waited we were entertained first by a fat loud-mouthed Cockney woman then by a 
bright little American women. Chen the Guards - Coldstream, Grenadier, Scots and Jrish 
(the Welsh are in Patestine)* marched off and we walked along the Mall to Buckingham 
Palace. Queen Mary and Princess Margaret were on the balcony but the Duchesses and 
the 2 Kent children had gone in. After watching the Guard changed, we had some lunch 
we went home to write letters - Lorna, offices 


* Elaine crosses out Palestine and adds a margin note of correction. The Irish Guards 
had served in Palestine, but the Welsh Guards were in Gibraltar. Palestine was much in 
the news in 1939 due to another “Arab Revolt.” 


MEANWHILE: Jerusalem - Major-General Montgomery, Commander-in-Chief at Haifa, 
told representatives of the Arabs and Jews that the Army would carry out the British 
Government's wishes to preserve law and order by resorting to "ruthless measures" 
against each side if necessary. 


During WWI, the British promised the same lands to both Jews and Arabs - both 
promises were not kept. After the Ottoman’s defeat, the British stayed to rule much of 
Arab lands and tens of thousands of Jews entered. Conflict ensued, including major 
revolts by Arabs, put down harshly by the colonial British. As WWII neared, Saudi oil 
and the Suez canal made Arab support vital, while Jewish support was insured by 
Fascist antisemitism - so the British tried to keep more Jews from coming. The conflict 
grew with the Arabs, Jews, and British all fighting each other. The Brits gave up and 
left after the war, leaving Arabs and Jews to fight it out on their own. 


Frances rang carly this morning to ask me to go tonight to the Aldershot Cattoo. 


A military tattoo is a nighttime 
. . A NATIONAL SERVICE RALLY OF 1588 AT THE ALDERSHOT TATTOO. 
parade, often also including c 


displays, competitions and 
fireworks. The word comes 
from a 1600s Dutch phrase for 
“close the taps” - which 
drummers would signal for the 
bars to stop serving - and get 
the troops back to their camp. 
Before WWII, Aldershot was the 
biggest, and the 1939 multi-day 
event had 1/2 million spectators 
and a reenactment of Elizabeth | 
getting ready to repel the Pp Br ~ We ' 
Spanish Armada. = RS ee 


ALIGHT + Quel 
OF HER VISIT TO TILBURY IN 1588 FROM THE ALDERSHOT TATTOO OF 1939. 


SOGe Seer 


Went to Australia House and took a ‘presie” of Australian preserved fruits to the girls at 
Bankside House. Chen met Mother and had an entailing afternoon at the Caledonian 
market - bought a large box of Max Factor powder for 3/9 and wished J could have come 
away laden with old silver. 


Bankside House on Leadenhall Street was near Lloyd’s and other insurance companies 
and likely Elaine’s ex-office location. Now the London School of Economics. 
A ‘presie’ is Aussie speak for a gift. 


Che Bults called with their car and chauffeur after cight and we drove through lovely 
country to Aldershot arriving at our very convent place in the reserved car park at 9.35, 
Just five minutes before the show was scheduled to start. We had grand seats - a box a 
little to the side of the Royal box - and altogether enjoyable evening. Che guara’s drill 
was the biggest thrill of all to me. We left just after 12 and had a straight run home. 

Che clock struck two as J was undressing. J marveled at the efficiency of the parking and 
the traffic arrangements. 


“The Bults” are obviously of means, but not found in the 
London newspapers. A good guess would be they are 
relatives of the Australian swimmer Frances Bult, of the 
same age as Elaine and also from Melbourne. She 
swam in the 1932 Olympics wearing the daring new 
bathing costume designed and made by the Speedo 
Knitting Mills company of Sydney. 


“—»  _— the Australian women were nearly disqualified for 
i. Rens “showing too much shoulder.” Frances (far right, 

__ their chaperone far left) was Elaine’s age, from a 

_ wealthy Melbourne family, and did marry a man 

named Bill - but not until November 1939. 


Earlier 1930’s photos show Elaine and friend’s also 
swimming in that suit style. 


SATURDAY - June 10th, +932 

Sun baked in the garden this morning and in the afternoon went to the Gaumont-State 
Cheatre at Kilburn Park to sce an unpleasant film called “Chey Drive By Night” * 

in which a young man from the house - Wilson by name - appeared. Our seats (the best) 
were only 1/- so we decided we had a good bob’s worth. 


Bob = 1 shilling, or 12 pence or 1/20th a pound. Why it’s called “bob” no one knows. 


British theaters were required to show at least 20% British or Commonwealth made 
films in an attempt to promote an industry dominated by the USA. Such films were 
called “quota quickies.” Elaine’s Wilson is not found in the movie’s credits. But she 
reveals that her boarding house has both genders in residence. 


SUNDAY - June 11th, +9382 

C.S. Church this morning and in the afternoon to St. Paul’s for a Hospital Sunday 
service at which the Lord Mayor, Sherriffs, judges etc processed in all their finery. 

Each, for some obscure reason, carried a posy of flowers. We left quietly before the 
sermon. Che singing was most disappointing due, J think, to the very peculiar acoustics 
in the Cathedral. 


The Church of England is headed by the sovereign, and civic officials were expected to 
support functions of the State religion, such as Sunday Service donations for the 
hospitals, which were largely supported by donations until the war brought on the 
National Health Service. Religious imports had large followings. London had 3 
Christian Science churches of 1000+ attendees. In 1941, the cabinet pledged 
£100,000 for a mosque site. The mosque was finally completed in 1982. 


We walked to Charing Cross via the Embankment from Blackfriars Bridge passing 
memorials to Stead and Besant, Cleopatra’s Needle and the Belgian Memorial. * 


Elaine takes a long walk down along the Thames past some interesting persons: 


* Sir Walter Besant wrote the history of London and much more. His plaque is in the 
crypt of St. Paul’s with the likes of Wellington, Nelson, TE Lawrence, Dr. Fleming, Henry 
Moore, Florence Nightingale and Christopher Wren. 


- W.T. Stead was the father of tabloid journalism - once “buying” a 13 year old girl to 
expose child trafficking, and so got the age of consent raised from 12 to 16. 

Nominated for the Nobel Prize, he also hired the first female reporters in the UK. He 
went down with the Titanic after writing of ships sinking with many drowning - "This is 
exactly what might take place and will take place if liners are sent to sea short of boats.” 


* Belgium soil holds the graves of thousands of WWI soldiers in “Flanders Fields.” 
The memorial reads: “To the British Nation from the grateful people of Belgium.” 


- Given to England in 1819 by Egypt to honor ». 
the defeat of Napoleon. Queen Cleopatra x] 
had nothing to do with the 90’ 200 ton stone 
obelisk other than it was the name give to 
the special cigar shaped sealed barge built 
for the voyage. Private money was raised to 
tow it to London. A huge storm caused the 
barge to be lost - only to be found still 
floating 5 days later off Spain. 


The names of the six sailors who died on the | 
stormy trip are listed on the stone base - 
stones that also show scars from the very 
first bombs ever dropped on London, in WWI 
by German zeppelins. WWII would bring 
many more bombs. 


MONDAY - June 12th, +932 

Cold again today - back to winter. After a jaunt to the Bank of N.S. W and 
Commonwealth Bank at Australia House we ended at the Empire cinema Leicester 

Square, to sce Robert Donat give the performance of his life in the screen version of James 
Hilton’s “Goodbye Mr. Chips” - one of the best films every made. Ju the evening J 
listened to “Siegfried” from Covent Garden - the nearest J have yet been to hearing 
Lauritz Melchior in the flesh. Donat won the 1940 Oscar for Best Actor as Mr. Chips. 


TUESDAY - June 13th, +932 
Spent the afternoon at the British Museum - my first visit. 


Margaret rang to say she was a cripple with a crook back and to suggest my going to 
Ascot in her place on Chursday - a chance J naturally seized upon. 


Ah, Elaine gets a shot at reporting on this big social event in place of Mag. 


WEDNESDAY - June 14th, +9382 

Had a quite day at home and a snack lunch indoors. J went round to Margaret’s to cook 
her evening meal and to collect the Ascot ticket, while Mother went off to Aldershot with 
Mac. Perhaps Mac is Mother’s friend too? 


THURSDAY - June 15th, 19382 

J set off through light rain at 9.15 a.m and caught a train from Waterloo at about 10 
(return fare 6/10). Chere was practically no one on the course when J arrived and J was 
able to have a good look at the very disappointing “Ascot” and its tumbledown stands. 
Chen J sat under the lovely trees behind the stand and watched some of the arrivals. 
Before the first race J went to the saddling paddock and felt a little less proud of my 
£6/10/- weekly ticket as J mingled with the crown-bearing badges of the Royal enclosure 
élect. Che weather was bad and trailing skirts were an exception but it was a grand sight 
and one to look back on. 1939 is the last year hems to the ground were seen at Ascot. 


From Waterloo J went straight to the home of McNamara where we enjoyed a home- 
cooked dinner and a chat with the delightful pair and their equally pleasant son. A ride 
home in their Vaurhall was the final touch to a very good day’s fun. 


Frank McNamara was in Elaine’s father’s RAAF units in 1924-1933 - both bemedaled 
ex-Army who served in Egypt in WWI - where Frank met his wife Hélene. Both men had 
also been school teachers in Melbourne before joining the Army. Frank’s commander 
wrote he is “... quite, scholarly, loyal and beloved by all.” This could be a reason that 
Elaine’s father is so often at Australia House, to visit his younger friend who is serving 
as the Australian Air Liaison - Group Captain Francis McNamara VC, CB, CBE. 


McNamara earned his Victoria Cross (UK’s highest) medal in WWI by landing to pick- 
up Peter Drummond, a fellow pilot who had been downed and about to be killed by the 
Turks. Drummond didn’t make it thru WWII - downed again, this time into the sea. 


MEANWHILE: Tokyo - The Japanese blockade the British and French Concessions at 
Teintsin yesterday, tension in the Far East is increasing. The British Ambassador to 
Tokyo said that Britain regarded the blockade as an “unfriendly act.” 


UK and US were loaning millions to China to keep them fighting Japan, who had 
overrun China’s European trade concessions and wanted all foreigners out of China. 
With their fleet needed in Europe and no help from the Yanks, the UK had little option 
but to take all the insults. Thus, Japan’s military got even more emboldened and soon 
overpowered the more sober political factions in Tokyo with a belief of the Japanese 
Empire’s divine invincibility. 


FRIDAY - June 16th, +932 

Rain again! Went to the Bank and then to the office with my Ascot “piece” written 
during the morning. Chere renewed acquaintance with D.W, Bailey and met Mr. Chard 
for the first time. Cook coffee with Charles Madden (leaving for home on Monday) 
David Bailey and Mag. Spent evening writing letters to Jim & Lorna. 


Visiting with these newspaper people bore fruit, her 2 page “piece” was published in 
the Melbourne Herald on 29 June: “Silk frocks and Furs” with photos and a rare byline 
... “From Elaine Howells.” 


Unknown to Elaine, she made her first connection with her future life. One of the 
pictured ladies was the glamorous and scandalous Ethel Margaret Whigham, (later 
Duchess of Argyll) wife of American golf champion Charles Sweeney, who, along with 
his uncle of the same name, was soon to be involved in bringing American pilots into 
England to fly for the RAF. Elaine would meet and marry one. 


At Royal Ascot... 
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SATURDAY - June 17th, +932 
Down Baker Street in search of a new coat J eventually found in the form of black light 
weight wool with a silver foe trimming (7 1/2 gns. to my horror!). 


A guinea was worth 1 pound and 1 shilling - £1/1/-. Prices in guineas were used for 
luxury goods because seven and a half guineas looked cheaper than 8 pounds. 


Met Margaret with the intention of seeing “Cony Draws a Horse” but there was no 
matinee so we went along to Wyndham's where Mary Hinton™ (Mrs. Pitt Rivers) is 
playing in “Che Intruder” a translation of the French “Asmodee”. With a good story 
about Mary Hinton being of interest in Australia Margaret managed to bot™ a couple 
of seats. Afterward we had coffee Quality Inn, Leicester Square and watched the strange 
procession of theatrical people. Walking up Bond Street J had my first sight of the 
Piccadilly girls - dripping silver fox in action. 


* Emily Rachel Forster used the stage name Mary 
Hinton. Her father had been the Governor General 
of Australia. Elaine met her very interesting 
ex-husband, Cpt. Pitt-Rivers on 23 April. Later, 
Emily was the only female skipper in the 1956 
Newport England to Bermuda Island ocean yacht 
race, aboard her 63-foot cutter Foxhound. 


“ Bot - Australian slang for something scrounged. 


SUNDAY - June 18th, +9382 
Co the Cemple Church to hear the music 
- unbelievably lovely music. 


This church was built by the Knights Templar in 

1185, and held organ recitals since 1683. Built in 

the round, it produced remarkable acoustics for the 
choir. Now restored, it was bombed with incendiaries 
and burned during the Blitz. 


MONDAY - June 19th, +932 
J rose at an unheard of hour and went into Covent Garden for stools for 
the ballet opening. 


During the day we had a look at Harrods and did odds and ends of Knightsbridge before 
having tea at the Splendide with Mac. She has decided to leave Sir John. She feels she 

can’t stand the strain of the domestic entanglements any longer. Her price is £400.- so 
she hasn't much to grumble at. 


Sir John Drughorn of Ifield had problems with women. At age 62, he was the cause of a 
divorce and ordered to pay £2000 to his secretary’s husband. According to his 
grandson, Sir John built a golf course and kept a “/ove nest” in Gorleston-on-Sea. 

He had at least 2 Dutch wives. Two mistresses contested his will when he died in 
1943. Was Mac one of them? £400, (about $28,000 USD today) but a price for what? 


After an carly meal we were outside the opera house at 7.45 for our wait till 8.45. But 
it was well worth it. For 3/- we had quite good seats in the centre of the gallery and saw 
(with the aid of Miss Chorburn’s glasses) and heard perfectly. Che programme was 
“Carnaval” "Le Fils Prodigue” “Protee” (in which J saw Lichine** for the first time) 
and Aurora. 


The Royal Opera House was used as a dance hall during the war. 
*“* David Lichine was a well regarded Russian dancer. 


TUESDAY - June 20th, +932 
J was suppose to be going to a party “do” with Margaret and waited all day for her to 
ring. Jt was a filthy day - rain and wind - so J didn’t mind so much. 


WEDNESDAY - June 21st, +932 

Dad came down this morning & after lunch we went with him to the Pensions* place 
where he had to present himself for examination then wondered round, had a meal in 
South Kennington and queued up for the gallery at Albert Hall. Malcolm Sargent was 
conducting the Royal Choral Society’s annual dramatised version of Coleridge- Caylor’s 
Hiawatha”. Harold Williams and Walter Widdop were the principal soloists. Che 
whole thing was a marvelous spectacle but J don’t know that J don’t prefer oratorio 


without all the trappings. Oratorio means without costumes, stage set or acting. 
*Father’s medical disability and retirement could be changed or re-assessed. 


™ Each June, 1924 to 1939, Hiawatha packed Albert Hall, featuring a waterfall, snow 
storm and 100’s of “Indians.” Coleridge-Taylor was called the “African Mahler.” 


THURSDAY - June 22nd, +932 
J rang Margaret and heard the tragedy of Nell Murray’s suicide. Jt seems to have a 
moral - never be a successful woman journalist. 


Fellow Aussie journalist, Nell Murray wrote women’s columns from London. She died 
on the Scilly Isles, the most southerly and warmest place in the UK. She had gone 
there for “health reasons” and went off a cliff. Curious comment by Elaine. 


Earlyish J went for a permeant wave *** my first taste of the new 
machineless method then went to the Admiralty Arch to meet 
Mother preparatory to welcome the King and Queen. One glance 
at the crowd told me it was hopeless to even contemplate meeting so 
J took up my position in the Mall opposite Marlborough House 
and had quite a good view. Che Queen all in pale blue looked 
radiant, and the Princesses were in pink. Foolishly J went up to 
the Palace afterwards to see them come out on to the balcony and 
was nearly squeezed to death in the crowd. And of all people in 
the crowd J saw Bill Bick whom J didn’t even know was here, but 
try as J might J couldn't get anywhere near him. 


*“* Middle-class women had the hair set once a week and permed perhaps once every 
few months. Electricity + wet hair = accidents. Chemical perms were soon developed. 


Elaine must be in this newsreel, look close! www.youtube.com/watch?v=AcF5a0p-2nw 


Late in the evening Mother & J went into Piccadilly and saw the newsreels of the tour at 
Leicester Sq. Che New York welcome, with its escort of speed cops & G men particularly 
appealed to me. 


American and Canadian throngs also lined the streets to see the King and Queen, with 
Secret Service and US Cavalry escorts. The newsreels Elaine saw are likely these: 


www.youtube.com/watch?v=kcXGb5gF9d4 
www.youtube.com/watch?v=tDB-colYtFl 


MEANWHILE: WARSAW - Polish newspapers accuse Germany of egging on Japan to 
begin trouble with Britain in order to divert British attention from Europe. They express 
fears that Germany will take advantage of the situation in the Far East to move against 
either Danzig or Rumania. German spy named Kilner was hanged yesterday at Cracow. 


FRIDAY - June 23rd, +932 | 1 ) | | a 
Early this morning we set out - Mother armed with camp stool - , 
much to the amusement to the bus conductor - ready for another 
long wait to see the King & Queen go by on thetr way to the 
GHttdhall Luncheon. We waited on Ludgate Hill, right on the 
Kerb, and had an uninterrupted view right down Fleet St. Queen 
Mary passed first, all in white and looking very serious, then 
the procession, preceded by the Lord Mayor and his officers who \ re 
had been to Cemple Bar to hand over the sword.* . >& = 


* The “Bar” is on Fleet Street where the Christopher Wren 
Ns designed gate into the historic “square mile” of London once 

“\, stood. Queen Elizabeth (the first one) gave this sword her Lord 
. Mayor of London after the Spanish Armada was defeated, and 
monarchs still stop at ‘the Bar’ to receive the sword and re-gift it. 
The 400 ton stone gate was dismantled, in 1878, sold and moved 
to a private estate in Hertfordshire. In 2004, Temple Bar was 
returned and rebuilt in the heart of London. 


LU. 


. a yay A 1939 newsreel of the event - including a voice recording of the 
Ce aes King’s rhotacism speech impediment. 

=. http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=oFqHLMSJRZU 
After lunch we stood on the Embankment to watch them pass once again. 


At Australia House J obtained Bill Bick’s address and wrote him a note, then visited 
Pitman’s™ in Southhampton Row to arrange about shorthand. 
Most Australians posted their addresses at Australian House when arriving in London. 


*“« Pitmans was, and still is a vocational training college - since 1837. Men were once 
expelled for speaking to female students inside school or within 50’ of the front door. 


SATURDAY - June 24th, +932 
Down Oxford Street this morning for some sales reconnoitering and to buy a piece of 
turquoise silk for a frock. 


SUNDAY - June 25th, +932 
Church this morning and the rest of the day indoors to escape the cold. J wrote to Jim & 
the office and spent the evening in front of the fire. Office back in Melbourne? 


MONDAY - June 26th, +9382 

A call from Bill this morning. (Bill Brik) Hair re-set in the afternoon and at night to the 
Savoy to see Dianna Wynyard in Noel Coward’s “Design for Living” - a delicious mix-up 
of a woman and two men - with Mac. 


TUESDAY - June 27th, +932 

Into Fleet Street today to return to the attack. Percy Bailey and Crevor Smith were both 
out but J had a long and satisfactory chat with Mr. Chard dealing mainly with 
Muargaret Gilbruth’s likely absence in Australia. He advises writing to Simmonds when 
things are defiantly settled. Elaine wants her job when Margaret leaves London. 


Had tea with Margaret at the flat and tracked out to Maida Vale in search of Pitman’s, 
only to find it closed. 


A certificate from Pitman’s was required for a job on Fleet Street. Elaine’s Ascot story 
was published in the Melbourne Herald today, but she says nothing about it. The 
“office” was probably the Australian Associated Press (AAP) in Melbourne, established 
by Keith Murdoch as a not-for-profit co-op with 14 newspaper shareholders, including 
the Melbourne Herald - with bureaus in London and New York. 


WEDNESDAY - June 28th, +932 

Met Father at Australia House then wandered round Covent Gdn. looked at the little 
church which hold Ellen Cerry’s* ashes and whose clergymen was killed in an air raid 
durning the war. Mother and J spent an hour listening to a lecture on English painting 
in the National Gallery while Father visited the War Office. * 


Ellen Terry* GBE (Grand Dame of the British Empire - a lady knight) was an English 
actress. Her ashes are in a silver chalice in the not-so-little “Actor’s Church” built in 
1633. Parliament banned all whole burials in London in the 1850’s for lack of room and 
legalized cremation in 1885. The Romans had done both, before leaving Britain in 410. 


“™ The War Office, renamed the Defense Ministry in 1964. The US War Department 
became the Defense Department in 1949. Like the Pentagon, the War Office is for 
active military affairs, what is Father, a retired officer’s reason for going there? 


After lunch at the Strand Corner House to Covent Garden for the ballet - Sylphides, 
Swanlake, Cog a’ Or and Prince Jgor. Father seemed quite impressed and took us, with 
Mac to the Regent Palace for a drink afterwards. J attended my first shorthand class in 
the evening and seemed to make a pretty good fish of 60 & 70. Words per minute. 


THURSDAY - June 29th, +932 
Crevor Smith*** rang this morning to ask me to see him on Monday. A quiet day at 
home Mother making a frock for me - then shorthand at night. Wrote Lorna. 


Elaine’s Ascot story, written on June 16th is published in the Melbourne Herald today. 
No mention of payment or if it was also printed in England. 


*“* Trevor Smith, The Herald’s Special Representative in London. 


How did Elaine’s story with photos get to Australia? There was a telegraph and under- 
sea cable system all the way. Photos could be sent by telegraph but very costly, hence 
the need for sharing and the AAP. Wireless radio used for voice, but not for photos or 
dependable at distance. World-wide newspapers stories took time, in Elaine’s Ascot 
case, 13 days. Short text items, via telegraph, could be printed the next day. 


Scheduled airmail by flying boat was just beginning - By March 1939 three flights a 
week from England to Sydney - 10 days flying time and 9 refueling stops. 


FRIDAY - June 30th, +9382 
More sewing then down to D.H. Evans*** to have a look at their sale - shorthand. 


“An old trading company’s new department store building, opened in 1937. Over 8 
acres of selling space on eight floors, taking up an entire block in central London. 


Without some form of shorthand writing, 
much of spoken history would be lost. We 
still know what was spoken by the Caesars 
because Romans had scribes using a form 
of shorthand. 


The typewriter made shorthand writers, 
who could also type, highly sought after. 
Journalists in GB are still required to take 
shorthand at 100 wpm for certificates. 


Stenograph machines, like those in 
courtrooms, type in shorthand - and the 
“subtitles” of live TV shows are the work of 
a shorthand reporter. 


SATURDAY - July 1st, +932 

Had thoughts of secing John Gielgud & Fay 
Compton in “Hamlet” but couldn’t get in. Mac 
entertained us to lunch at the Splendide, where we 
arrived laden with a new hat apiece and a new frock Jatin " 
& coat for Mother. J had my first taste of pigeon | oat 
and was bitterly disappointed at not being able to : 
attack the lovely fresh peach produced at the end of 
the meal, rapped in cotton wool. We had tea there 
too then resumed our own level and spent a guict 
evening at home. Mac is ona higher social level. ge 


oo (Ah ie 


the “Farewell to the Lyceum” performance. The 
theatre, opened in 1765, was to be razed for ea. 
housing, but the war intervened. It is still open. Ns w= “df 


No wonder they couldn’t get into see Hamlet on —_ffiewwe(® othe Horum ine s8ch-Suipase 


SUNDAY - July 2nd, +932 

Sought out Chird Church in Curzon Street this morning then walked through Hyde Park 
to see preparations for the National Service Rally and people already waiting, with their 
lunches, near the royal box. We returned after lunch to stand in the rain watching the 
200,000 volunteers - men and women, - march past. Afterward we learned the facts 
about the Women’s Land Army and obtained our application forms. 


National Service for women was voluntary and this “Land Army” was meant to replace 
male farm workers in the advent of war. Elaine was a city girl but 1/3 of this Army was 
too. www.youtube.com/watch?v=giMAjFUdrLE 


pezetie For an hour and a half we stood listening to the 


been there longer had our speaker not been arrested 
for giving an indecent address. 


) winning half a million at the Derby on a 1/100 
longshot. His was the first black man on BBC TV 
and often covered by the media, even being on 

® “You Bet Your Life” with Groucho. He choked to 
~ death on a chocolate given to him by a reporter. 
* www.youtube.com/watch?v=0n8dl8F2H10 


At night we listened to the Prime Minister on National Service and - much more 
entertaining - Alexander Woolcott* on the Dionne quintuplets.** 


* Theater critic and radio personality, Woolcott wrote the intro to Alice in Wonderland. 


** Identical sisters Yvonne, Annette, Cécile, Emilie and Marie were taken from their 
parents as wards of the Crown and displayed in “Quintland" - Canada’s biggest tourist 
attraction. Presented to the Queen on the 1939 Royal’s tour to Canada and the USA. 


MEANWHILE: EVADING BOYCOTT The public is spontaneously boycotting Japanese 
goods over the events in China. Japan is avoiding the effects by sending material 
instead of actual finished goods, where it is made up by girls in London and sold as 
British. Although imports of Japanese articles of wearing apparel decreased by 
£100,000 in the last quarter, the value of silk and artificial silk imports has increased. 


Are Elaine’s, Mother’s and Meg’s new frocks made from Japanese silk? 


MONDAY - July 3rd, +932 

Saw Crevor Smith” this morning - he wants me to relieve his Miss Raid for a week or so 
starting on Chursday. Chen J called on Percy Bayley who has something similar in 
mind, and Haines of Cruth. After some dallying in Australia House, where J met 
Group Capt. McNamara and W/Cmdr. Wackett.** J met Kay Cotton for tea then 
wondered about till shorthand at 6. With Mother & Mac stood in the gallery queue at 
Covent Garden (J had been in at 7.45 a.m. to put down stools) to see Sylphide, Pagauini 
(J throughly enjoyed it and felt really sorry for Kiabouchinska **** who fell during her 
most difficult passage) and Choreartium. Afterward we drank Heineken’s lovely Dutch 
beer at the Splendide. 


* Smith is the Melbourne Herald’s “Special Representative” in London. Bayley was 
Editor of the Australian Associated Press. 


““ The Father of Australian aircraft industry, Lawrence Wackett KBE, DFC, AFC had 
been in Egypt with McNamara and Elaine’s father in WWI. He was responsible for 
aircraft design and production in Australia before, throughout and after WWII. His son 
Wilbur was a RAAF pilot, shot down, went back up again - then lost without a trace. 


““* ‘Tatiana Riabouchinska was a Russian-American prima ballerina. Her Ballet Russe 
took the Pagauini ballet to Australia in December of 1939. Another of the company’s 
dancers, Nina Popova died in Florida in 2020 at 97 - of Covid 19. 


TUESDAY - July 4th, +932 

Met my old pal “Plum” of C.E.H. saw the firm’s flower show in which she had won 
second prize for a bowl of buttercups, and lunched over the way at Lyons. Afterward J 
visited my old office where they all seemed very pleased to see me. 


C.E.H. is another hint as to who was Elaine’s short-time employer in London. 


J called on Miss Segal, Mrs. Cotton’s sister, about a possible job in Paris but J fear 
there’s nothing doing. J poked about in the very oppressive heat until shorthand time and 
arrived home dog tired. 


WEDNESDAY - July 5th, +932 

Lunched with Margaret then dallied at Che Herald office Hdl before padding off to the 
House of Lords for which we had been given tickets by Lord Cottenham.* Chey 
discussed the refugee problem and speakers included Lord Lytton™ and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Behavior in the Lords, unlike the Commons, ts above criticism and one 
has an irritable desire to stand up and shout or in some other way shatter the orderliness - 
there seems to be no life about the House at all. 


* Just divorced 36 yr. old Lt. Mark Everard Pepys, 6th Earl of Cottenham, was a 
dashing race car driver and automotive author. He would head up the Transport 
Section of MI5 during the war. Mag writes in the Herald: Miss “Howells was taken by 
the Earl to hear a debate... “ 


“™ Robert, 2nd Earl of Lytton, KG, GCSI, GCIE, OC, DL, - best known for heading a 
commission blaming Japan for attacking China - so Japan quits the League of Nations. 
Lytton lost one son in an RAF crash and one at El Alamein. When the Earl dies, the title 
goes to his brother not his daughter. House of Lords first allows “Lady” peers in 1958. 


Father dined with us -he & Mother had been to the Royal Academy - and after seeing 
him to the station J retired in preparation for tomorrow's work. 


First mention of Father and Mother doing art or anything else off on their own together. 


THURSDAY - July 6th, +932 
All went well in the office and J endeavored, not without success J think, to make myself 
more of an asset than a hindrance. 


Basil Burdell called and seemed unusually friendly. (The Herald’s art critic in London.) 


FRIDAY - July 7th, +932 

Geoffrey Rawson * just as pleasant as ever, was with us in the office for tea. He leaves on 
the 18th. Young Mr. Arthur Richards and J said how do you do to one another today 
but neither showed indicated less the smallest sign ever having seer heard of the other 
before. - Shorthand. Arthur and Elaine pretend not to know one another ... hmmmm? 


* Rawson was long with The Herald in Europe, writing a regular column “Notes on the 
Cable” for years. His July 8th story was titled: “An Hour with the Duke of Windsor.” 


SATURDAY - July 8th, +932 

Wrote “Purse”. After dinner made my way leisurely to Margaret’s only to find J was 
expected for a meal so J had to sit down and cope as best J could with a second dinner. 
My fellow guest was one Frazer, chief sub of the Daily Mirror, a delightful person who 
entertained us all the evening bought us drinks at the “local” and took me home per taxi. 


SUNDAY - July 9th +932 
Mother & J paid our second visit to the Chird Church this morning. 


J spent the afternoon writing to Jim in answer to his letter 
telling me how sick he was. 


Jn the evening we listened first to Ruth Draper then 
Alexander Woolcott from America.** His talk was 
disappointing this week and seemed to be mainly publicity 
for America’s new best seller - “Che Grapes of Wrath” by 


John Steinbeck, author of “Of Mice and Men. 
Grapes was published in April 1939, Mice in 1937. 


“ On the BBC radio - Draper recorded monologues and 
Woolcott was a critic for the NY Times. Recording for 
repeat play was done on steel tape Blattner machines. 


MONDAY - 10 July, +932 
Work - very little of it and plenty of time in the afternoon 
to write to Betty - Shorthand 


TUESDAY - 11 July +932 

Work - and a letter to George Shorthand. 

As Miss Gloser is to come over from Paris on Saturday J felt obliged to do something with 
her letters of introduction and consequently called on Miss Mary Coules, a sub-editor at 
Reuters. She was on night work so J didn’t see her but left my card ete. 


Mary Coules was the first woman sub-editor in this international news agency. Reuters 
had exclusive access to some countries - and was considered “too British”, so the 
Australian newspapers and AAP opened in London, ending single source news. 


MEANWHILE: Britain’s greatest air raid defence test took place early on Saturday 
morning when I8 southern counties were plunged into darkness. The test was carried 
out in conjunction with the Air Force and was preparatory to tests next month when 
London will be “attacked.” 


WEDNESDAY - 12 July, +932 

Work - Lunched at the Heet Street Kardomah with the 
family and at night laughed again (much more this 
time) at Noel Coward’s * “Design For Living.” 

(Earlier seen on the Savoy stage on June 26th.) 


Kardomah Cafés’ Fleet Street’s location stayed 
“open” during WWII as a public bomb shelter. 


* Noel Coward headed the British Propaganda Office 
in Paris before secretly joining MI6 to use his fame for 
influencing America to enter the war - all the while 
entertaining the troops. When his house was 
bombed, he moved into the ritzy Savoy Hotel. 

He was knighted in 1969 for his wartime service. 


THURSDAY - July 13th +932 
Work - more of tt today 


At lunchtime J called on Miss Coules again with no more success then had a look at 
St. Bride’s* Church in Heet Street. 


* Legend says this 6th century Irish nun turned bath water into beer. And Britain’s first 
movable-type printing press was set up in the church yard in 1492 - so this being the 
“Journalist’s Church” seems fitting. It burned in the Blitz and newspapers funded its 
rebuilding, now with a Journalists’ Altar commemorating reporters killed “at work”. 


At night J listened to a rather dull talk by Lord Cottenham on Mobile Police™ at the 
Anglo-German Kameradschaft**™ and later had quite a pleasant chat with him. 


** Mobile Police were the new traffic cops with motorcycles, rather than walking a beat. 
Lord Cottenham was an advisor to the Metropolitan Police Motor Driving School. 


*“* This Fellowship Club membership reaching nine hundred by 1938. Funded by 
business and financial interests and patronized by England’s Anglo-German royalty. It 
was influenced by the German high command, welcomed by elements of the British 
establishment and infiltrated by British, German, Russian and Jewish agents, including 
infamous Soviet double agent Kim Philby. www.youtube.com/watch?v=Pw_ OcgO2JKE 
There was a counterpart club in Berlin. 


MEANWHILE: In Parliament - The following organizations are accused of receiving 
official support from the German Reich: The Anglo-German Fellowship, the Anglo- 
German Kameradschaft, the Anglo-German Circle; the Anglo-German Academic 
Bureau, and a periodical, “The Anglo-German Review.” 


FRIDAY - July 14th +932 
Work with results in the shape of a cheque for£6 — Shorthand. (About $400 today) 


MEANWHILE: London, AAP Tuesday. The first of a series of training flights over France 
by British heavy and medium bombers was successfully completed today. The test 
flights were greeted angrily in Germany. 


Australian Associated Press, Berlin - German newspapers declare that President 

Mr. Roosevelt, on the instigation of Jews, the negroes, and the rabble, is dragging an 
unwilling America to war against Germany, while Americans groan under armament 
expenditure and the unemployed starve. 


Washington - The eight-hour working day rule is to be suspended on the construction 
of naval and aviation bases in the Pacific, President Roosevelt has decreed the bases 
must be completed at the earliest possible date. 


SATURDAY - July 15, +932 

A pleasant last morning in the office - Smith unburdened all his worries in relation to the 
lords who rule in Australia and said goodbye to me with the hope that he would see me in 
their again. Even young Attaway asked when J would be back. 


Was Smith speaking of the Herald bosses in Melbourne that had no job for Elaine, or 
the politicians who did not share his view of the world’s woes? He had long been 
reporting on the coming war in his columns and even live on the “wireless” radio from 
London and Australia. “We in Australia, like everyone else must face facts.” 

- Trevor Smith - 1932 (see below) 


After lunch Mother & J walked over to Kensington gardens and spent an interesting 
afternoon in the Palace looking at the Victorian and other relics. Chen we walked on to 
Mollie’s where we met Miss Crotly & Miss Kelleher, fellow Romolians **. Mollie came 
back to dinner with us. 


** Shipmates from the Romolo’s voyage from Melbourne. Elaine uses both Mollie and 
Molly for the spelling of her shipmate’s name. They stayed in touch in England. 


Talks by Mr. Trevor Smith 


SPECIAL series of six 15-minute. talks by Mr. Trevor 

Smith on ‘This Troubled World of Ours” has been ar- 
ranged through 2UE by courtesy of ‘The Sun" and ‘The 
Melbourne Herald." 

The first talks were through 2UE on Monday, February 5, 
Wednesday, February 7, and the next is on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 10, at 9 p.m. They will be followed later by three 
talks from Melbourne, which will be relayed to Sydney, 

Mr. Trevor Smith has returned to Australla on a_ brief 
visit, after ten years in England and on the Continent, where 
as Special Correspondent he has been in close touch with 
the many happenings in foreign affairs and has been in- 
timately associated with Prime Ministers, Foreign Secretaries, 
and the various other personalities of the European scene. 
He has attended every international conference of import- 
ance in the last decade, including the London Naval Con- 
ference, the Assemblies and Councils of the League of Nations 
at Geneva, the Disarmament Conference, and the Lausanne 
Conference. Mr. Smith has also been in the Gallery and 
Lobby of the House of Commons, sending special cabled 
despatches to Australia on behalf of the ‘“Sun’’-‘'Herald 
News Service. He is returning to London in March to resume 
his work for the ‘“‘Sun''-‘'Herald" service, and 2UE is taking 
the opportunity of providing its listeners with a first-hand 
hearing of Mr. Smith. 

These important and feseinating talks throw a new light 
on an extremely interesting and delicate situation. Australia 
and Australians are brought into the centre of thin 

Mr. Trevor Smith asserts that whether we in Australia 
like it or not, we will be involved in any conflict that may 
come, no matter where it be. 

“T am no war monger,” he says, “but I have seen sufficient 
of recent events in Europe to know that if trouble comes 
(and let us hope that it won't), no country can escape, what- 
ever it may think or believe to the contrary. I Would be 
misleading the public, and I would be dishonest to myself, 
if I said. otherwise. We in Australia, like everyone elise, 
must face facts, and I do not say this simply as an empty 
generalisation.” 
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IF WAR BROKE OUT 
OUR POSITION , 
GERMANY, FRANCE 


(By Trevor Smith) 


seems only yesterday that 

a forced landing from an 
aeroplane prematurely drop- 
ped me on the south coast of 
England from the troubled 
Continent, an experience con- 
siderably less nerve-shaking 
than a few weeks in the midst | 
of Europe's turmoil. 


and 

has the vestige of an idea to- 

wards a solution this very grave) 

ocean nOweay knows what will 
ppe next. 

~* have been astonished to. 

find people here—most_of them—| 


onl ely aware of Europe's tur- 
moll Mig generally indifferent to it. 


War Not Forgotten | 
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epressions in Australia’s his- 
tory. They know, too, what other 


re unm 
right Borers, "have come right 
, and: come right 


Now I am not a war-monger and) 
I have no intention of being so dis-| 
respectful to the public as to raise| 
ri realy ages wit my 
™ respectiully 
nrg TB Bs 3 in the lines | 
that follow he will see why. 

For truth to tell, Europe politic- 

is @ Sorry 

t, and I hate to contemplate 
what may happen in the next five 
years. | 


Germany v. France 


At the moment, let us be concern- 
ed with the political outlook, and 
look at facts without attempting pro- 
phecies. The turmoil boils down to 
one single issue—Germany 


Germany wants and demands more 
Monaie ‘suet ‘Srotgnout “Gerabny 
a e roughou 
that, under the Treaty of Versailles, 
she has been monstrously wronged. 


On _the other hand is France— 


France is armed to the hilt there 
can no t—and FPrance 
to-day, Be ee Elon still tri 


from the wounds of "yesterday, 1s in 
no aggressive mood, is ready and 


for come what may. 

She has ringed herself with treaties 
and alliances, until] to-day France has 
eg of Europe hanging to her coat- 

France lives in mortal fear of Ger- 
many, and Germany is determined to 
thrash France, whatever Hitler and 
his colleagues may profess to the 
contrary. 


Australia’s Markets 


It will be asked what has this got 
to do with Australia? What does 
it matter to us if European nations 


t. 
Not a man must cross the English 
Channe] to fight, says Lord Beaver- 
brook, ignoring that 


the violation of 
one of several treaties can drag Bri- 
tain into t a unless 
Bri re idea is 
unthinka what is gna always 


her bond. 
In short, Britain can and will be 


tion to remain neutral, we in Austra- 
lia must suffer, even if such a a 
as neutrality be possible in the nex 
yar. 
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SUNDAY - July 16th, +932 
Chitd Church - on the way home along Curzon St. we had a brief glimpse of Mr & Mrs 
Jack Hulbert leaving with a friends on a Sunday picnic. 


Jack Hulbert and wife Cicely Courtneidge were 2 of the most popular stage and screen 
actors in Britain. Skipping church for a picnic? Their marriage lasted 62 years. 


After lunch we set out for Earl’s Court to attend the “Mosley Speaks” meeting only to 
find that J had made a mistake in the time and it wasn’t due to commence until 7. 30. 

Jn the tube J met Winnie Young*, whom J knew at school and hadn't seen since. She had 
left Melbourne with a girl called Smart, exactly a month after we did. 


* Winnie received honors in history and art. She won a traveling scholarship for post 
graduate work from the Returned Sailors & Soldiers Imperial League in 1934. In 
January, before she left Australia, she donated £8/15 to the Black Friday bushfire relief. 
Nice girl. Where she and Elaine attended school together is still unknown. 


We stood outside Earl’s Ct. watching the Mosley followers filing in complete with red 
armbands and various flags and banners, for a rehearsal. We returned in the evening and 
Joined the thousands already seated. Chey were mostly youngish and fairly working 
class and wildly enthustastic. Nothing that Mosley had to say nor the way he said it 
impressed me greatly. Much of his criticism of the present system was no doubt 
justified, but his proposed methods of putting things right didu-t sounded like illogical 
nonsense to me. Of course the meeting was conducted in true Hitlerian style with 
appropriate dictatorial gestures and trappings - altogether a very childish imitation 

J thought. 


** A former member of Parliament, Sir Oswald Mosley’s British Union of Fascists had 
massive support - and lots of enemies. Hitler attended his wedding. He and his wife 
were gaoled without trial during WWII. 


Nearly a 1000 others were “detained” in 1940. Mosley wanted to keep out of the war, 
detested royalty/inherited tiles, and renounced his own. Had the Nazis won, he could 
would have likely have been made Prime Minister. 


This clipping was found folded into Elaine’s Journal for July 16, 1939. No byline. The 
Evening Standara’s owner, Viscount Rothermere, owned several other papers including 
the Daily Mail. He supported Hitler in print and with money, and encouraged him in 
personal writings that were found, but hidden from the public. 
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“T can bring peace 


Evening Standard Reporter 
“ GITHER Hitler is a big fool who 
misses his chances — or 
Churchill is a big liar! ” 

Thus Sir Oswald Mosley, leader of the 
British Union of Fascists, at Earls Court 
Exhibition Hall last night. It received 
‘the biggest cheer—and Mr. Churchill 
the biggest boo—of the evening. 

Sir Oswald, perched high on a 20ft. 
rostrum, spotlighted and standing before 
a backcloth of Fascist colours anda huge 


Union Jack, delivered his alternative 
to 20,000 people. It was the con- 
clusion of a passage which argued: “If 
Hitler meant to smash-and-grab the 
British Empire why didn’t he do it last 
September when, on Mr. Churchill’s 
showing, Britain was helpless?” 


The Leader arrived late. The meeting 
had been slightly steamed up by Fascist 
anthems, popular songs (“let them hear us 
in Fleet-street ”) and the march down the 
‘hall of a pipe band with the banners of the 
| Movement. Then the lights were dimmed, 
|trumpets sang, drums rolled. Amid 
upraised hands and cheers and yells of 

We Want Mosley” Sir Oswald strode 
down the hall and climbed amid his 
banked standards to his eyrie. He appeared 
dwarfed above his huge audience. He held 
them with singular attention. 


Disciplined Chorus 


_ With infinite skill he began to pull 
out all the emotional stops in the 
amplified organ of his clear and resonant 
voice. First comes the early struggles of the 
Movement. “Thirty-two men in a bare 
‘Toom without resources, without money, 
| with only the burning faith born in the 
back streets in the homes of the people.” 
Next the audience are associated with 
the speaker. “The British people are 
HERE !” (Roars.) “Though Fleet-street 
denies it you really are here!” (Laughter.) 
Then a threat, “This is a fight to the end. 
Either we perish—or they!” “Sweep them 
from the seats of power... . Britain 


betrayed .... our sacred revolution . : 
shall another million British die in a Jew 
quarrel? |... We will fight to a man—for 
Britain.” 


The phrases pour down on the crowd, the 
disciplined chorus is drowned in the 
eager, instinctive roar of the mass. 


An apnannamin Aincantadin. wrote 


_ While he was in France, just months before 


the start of the war, he sent a note of 
“heartfelt good wishes” to Hitler. 


Ip England there is a growing appreciation 


of Your Excellency and what You have 
accomplished. Powerful influences are at 
work, to the effect an enduring 
rapprochement between Your great country 
and mine. ... Everyday in England there is 
developing the opinion that parliamentarism 
is unable to meet the needs and solve the 
problems which confront modern 
democracies.” 


Rothermere, like the Duke of Windsor, 
stayed in Bermuda during the war. 


An economic dissertation, We have in 
the British Empire all the resources, 
man-power, and machine power te 
give everyone 2 new “rich life. 
Keep out the sweated alien goods: 
Keep out the alien morals—keep out the 
aliens themselves! Fling down the 
Sinister power that permits them, “the 
flunkeys of finance and the jackals of 
Jewdom!” At the word Jew _ the 
audience bays. 


“T can bring peace and disarmament in 
one stroke!” Calmly and confidently comes 
the claim. It is received like a Message. 


Mind Britain’s Business 


The Policy is “brief and logical.” (1) 
Disinterest ourselves in Eastern Europe. 
(2) When encirclement fears are 
ended Germany can disarm; (3) Return 
the mandated territories—and close the 
rest of the Empire to foreign trade; (4) 
Mind Britain’s business — clearing the 
slums, reploughing the fields, replanning 
| the towns—removing the Jews! 
| This is the mixture. Jibes at hereditary 
princes, scorn for the “revolutionary” 
labour bosses, pride in the English race, 
an elaborate diatribe against King Carol. 
“that joy of the night clubs,” sneers at 
_Conchies and munition strikers and Oxford 
| Union “sissies,” and the second loudest boo 
of the evening for Lord Baldwin. Lastly. 
violent onslaught on the Japanese, and 
a promise to teach them to respect 
White—and British White people at that. 

The drums roll. the pipes skirl, the vast 
| audience rises. The show is over. 
| Perhaps only Mr. Churchill could gather 
an equal audience on a warm Sunday 
.evening or get an equal ovation. Or Mr. 
Jack Doyle Ss 


MONDAY - July 17th 
A lady of leisure once more so some serious letter-writing - to Lorna & Cony K. 


After a snack lunch at home J went to Westminster Bridge (buying a trifle for George’s 
birthday at the Naval & Military Stores on route) to find out about river steamers. 
Chen at Australia House, J met Hughes Jones again, and wandered about and into a 
teashop, where J saw George Gee, until shorthand time. 


TUESDAY - July 18th, +932 

Wrote Pen - Saw ‘Confessions of a Nazi Spy” film* in the afternoon which J enjoyed 
even if bits did seem a bit far fetched. J posted off the Camrose booklet to James and had 
another session at shorthand. Possibly a booklet by Viscount Camrose, Chairman of 
the Daily Telegraph. Was darling Jim also interested in the newspaper business? 


*A 1939s docudrama starring Edward G. Robinson as the tough G-Man. Jack Warner 
(Brothers) started an era of Hollywood anti-Nazi activism. He defied other leaders in his 
industry, censors, members of Congress and risked US films being banned in Europe. 
The set was guarded. The film was delivered in an armored car. Other studios 
prevented their stars from acting in, or even coming to the opening of the film, for fear 
of being branded as activists - or being attacked by local Fascist groups. 


J received a pleasant surprise in the shape of my long lost money order - now reduced to 
£3/6/8 - but better than nothing. (For work done back in Melbourne.) 


WEDNESDAY - July 19th +932 

Met Father at Australia House soon after 10 and Mac, who was suppose to arrive at the 
same time, at 10.30. Jn spite of the rain we set off per river steamer for Hampton Court 
and had a most pleasant day - between showers - passing through Putney, Cwickenham, 
Mortlake, Kew, Richmond, and Kingston and J had my first experience of locks. 


Up the Themes and through the locks to bypass the rapids that hindered the Tudor and 
Stuart kings barging to this huge palace and gardens. It is still owned by the Crown. 


At Hampton Court the Coc H garden party was in progress so we were unable to go into 
the Palace. We had tea then walked through Bushy Park, feeding he deer on the remains 
of our lunch, strictly against the rules as we afterwords discovered. We caught a bus 
home and arrived just in time for dinner. Che boat journey took us 4 1/2 hrs. (against 
the tide) and cost 2/- and the bus took one hour and cost a boob. 


Toc H (short for Talbot House) was a Christian social service movement started in WWI. 
(Like a military YMCA without the gym.) Again Elaine crosses paths with a “do” of the 
Queen’s, this one a fund raiser for Toc H, that was luckily also filmed for the news: 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=AZ6w5yqV60A 


THURSDAY - July 29th, +932 [ . 

After a snack lunch Mother & J wandered round oo Mle” 

John Lewis’s and environs in Oxford Street in the 
pouring rain and J was actually carried away 
sufficiently to buy an umbrella. Chen J attended my 
last shorthand class. 
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John Lewis’s was, and is a chain of department 
stores. Standing on one of London’s original 
Roman roads, their flagship Oxford Street store 
was destroyed by fire bombs in the Blitz. It was 
rebuilt in 1953. 


FRIDAY - July 21st, +932 

Still pouring rain. Early after lunch we set out intending to see the King and Queen 
leaving Paddington for Weymouth but we were too late. We went to Drury Lane to 
inquire about seats for Wednesday afternoon then walked back to Shaftesbury and up 
Regent St. to Dickins & Jones* where we met Mrs. McNamara for tea. Sat there 
talking till nearly six when J went off to call on Haines at Cruth ** office. He was deep 
in a fob so my call was in vain. 


* Owned by Harrods, this “lady’s fashion store” included a library, tea rooms, 
restaurant, hairdressing and theatre ticket departments. A whole floor devoted to 
inexpensive fashion was requisitioned for WWII communications, while the basement 
became a public bomb shelter. The store survived the war but closed in 2005. 


** Truth, was an exposé magazine of political and society issues accused of supporting 
the far right, even being a “Quisling paper” - a term which describes a person who 
collaborates with an occupying enemy. It was coined after Vidkun Quisling, an early 
collaborator who ran the Norwegian puppet government after Hitler invaded. 


SATURDAY - July 22nd, +932 

Muargaret rang this morning to ask me to “do” a picture with her. Before lunch J walked 
down Praed St in search of “A Farewell to Arms” and bought a camera instead. Meg 
and J had a bob's worth of gallery at the Civoli to see a very beautiful film - “Love 
Affair” with Charles Boyer & Jrene Dunn - and George Formby in another of his 
ridiculous efforts, this time called “Crouble Brewing.” Mother went off with Flo Glover, 
who ts over from Paris. Flo Glover met Elaine’s train arriving in Paris on 14 March. 


J fed with Mag off grapefruit, Kipper, egg and green peas and had a thoroughly enjoyable 
evening’s chat. She has been informed that she won't be going to Aus. with the Kents but 
she has other plans so that J might be doing her work for a while after all. She goes to 
Frankfort nevt week-end and then to Paris for the Autumn shows and wants me to keep 
an cye on things in her absence. J shall be working at A.A.P. then but will have to 
manage it somehow. 


Margaret was to cover the King’s brother, Duke of Kent when he became Governor 
General of Australia. Did the newspaper already know that event was to be canceled? 
Mag is off to Europe to do reporting, and a bit of spying as reported back on April 23rd. 


SUNDAY - July 23rd, +932 
Church and the afternoon chez Mollie O'Connor (in future to be “Donna” not Mollie - 
shades of John Hehir) to listen to her recently hired wireless. 


Mollie changing her name for professional reasons? Less Irish? Elaine had done the 
same, having been born Dorothy Elaine, and dropping that disliked first name early on. 


MEANWHILE: Australian Associated Press - WASHINGTON, Monday. 

The U.S. Secretary of State (Mr. Cordell Hull) said today that the United States viewed 
with concern the growing number of cases of violence against Americans by Japanese 
military in China. He added that apologies and other amends had been offered and 
accepted by American officials on the spot. The three incidents concerned the slapping 
of an American woman and assaults on two missionaries. 


The Herald - LONDON. The Anglo-Franco-Russian anti-aggression pact still being 
negotiated. Russia's latest proposals do not differ from Commissar Molotov’s on 
July 3rd, insisting on guarantees against direct aggression, but also against indirect 
aggression - like Germany’s assertion of paramount influence in the Baltic states. 


Germany was secretly negotiating with Stalin at the same time. 


MONDAY - July 24th, +932 
Jn to Pearl Freeman * photographer, in response to letters from her - something for 
nothing at last. On our way up Bond Street were tempted into the Beatrice Lever 
establishment, where we encountered Mr. Lever, full of plans to ‘help us” with clothes to 
take home. Chen J called at the Berlitz School and arranged for a trial lesson in French 
fomorrow morning. i a © = 


i 
. gua 

| * Pearl Freeman’s work is well known for 
. photos taken during the war and after. 
One famous photo of Freeman’s at 
Buckingham Palace, in 1939, and one of 
Elaine at the same place in 1943, as she 
interviews RAAF pilot L.P. Oliver for The 
Sydney Daily Mirror after he was 
presented the Distinguished Flying Cross 
by King George. 


Mother and J scanned directories at the Guildhall in search of addresses* for Father - 
then J read up something in the library on “Swan Upping”.*™ After a Lyons lunch we 
had a look inside St. Mary-le-Row (famous for its bells and Wren tower)**™ and finally 
made our way home in a terrific downpour and bitter cold. God preserve me in the winter if 
this is summer. 
“* Other Aussies’ addresses or text of addresses given at 


# the elaborate Guildhall luncheons, going back to at least 
= 1688. Why does Father need them at Cambridge? 


“* Each July, since the 12th century, the swans on the River 
| Thames are ‘upped' into rowboats and counted. Once 
prized for Royal feasts, they all still belong to the Crown. 


*““* Saint Mary-le-Bow is an ancient church in central London, 
rebuilt with a landmark steeple by Wren after the 1666 Great Fire. 
Well Known from the British children’s tale of Dick Whittington, 
who’s cat saved London from the plague. 


Tradition says people living within earshot of Bow Bells are 
considered to be real Londoners - i.e Cockney. 


The church was badly damaged by German bombs in 1941 and its 
bells, including the 6496 pound great bell crashed to the ground 
and were destroyed - but not before being recorded by the BBC 
which is still uses a recording of the bells to signal breaks in their 
radio broadcasts. 


Restored with 12 even larger bells, it was reopened in 1964. 


TUESDAY - July 25th, +932 PR. 
Margaret rang carly to say she had a ticket 
for a charity garden party at Grove House, 
Regent’s Park, at which the Queen was to be 
present.* So after my trial French lesson J 
collected the ticket in Piccadilly and went home 
to dress. Che afternoon was perfect and the 
Queen looked exquisite all in a pale cyclamen 
mauve. She really is charm itself and her 
complexion is perfect. J was close enough to 
note every detail and hear her speak to an old 
woman in a wheel chair. Afterward J 
wandered about the lovely garden listened to 
the Scots’ Guards Band and ate raspberries 
and cream. 

* Regent’s Park was named after the “playboy” Prince (later King George IV) who acted 
as Regent for “Mad King” George Ill. The Queen was attending a fundraiser for the St. 


Marylebone Housing Association Building Fund. The invitation and this news service 
photo of the Queen were found in Elaines albums. 
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WEDNESDAY - July 26th, +932 

J rose very carly and was at Covent Garden before 8 a.m to put 
down gallery stools for the ballet for myself and two girls in the 
house. Long before they reached me the 500 were sold so my 
éffort was in vain. However J went from there to Drury Lane 
and was first in the Pit queue for the matinee. After putting 
my stools down there at 10.15 J went home, Father arrived, we 
lunched down the road and were back at the theatre before 2. 
Che show - “Che Dancing Years” - was good, very good of its 
kind and showed off the almost unbearable Jvor Novello*™ at cE # 
his best or worst. te Pe goa 


**A pit queue means standing outside the theatre for cheap tickets, including singles 
and standing room only. 


*“* Novello was a Welsh composer living in Covent Garden above the Strand Theatre - 
now the Novello Theatre. The play told of a Jewish composer fathering a son by the 
wife of a Nazi, and concealing the truth for their sake. 


From the theatre J went straight to the Hotel Splendide for Mac’s cocktail party, where J 
sipped champagne cocktails in the height of lucury and was treated to enlightening 
obstetrical discussions by the large proportion of “medicals” there. J arrived home well 
after 11 so the party must have been a success. Mac has money and lots of parties. 


THURSDAY - July 27th, +9382 

J was feeling a trifle low this morning. Che weather was fine so Mother & J took some 
food to Kensington Gardens and had a sleep on the grass then watched all the babies and 
nannies and dogs which abound there. Jn the evening J had my first French lesson. At 
present the “class” consists of myself and another girl so it seems all right. 


FRIDAY - July 28th, +932 

We went with Mac to the Caledonian market and stood about for hours while she haggled 
over a pair of entree dishes, then went home to dress for her second party for older people. 
Jt consisted of Ray (Sir John’s ex-mistress) and Frances (the Jfield dog lady) who 
arrived almost too late to be part of the party, Kay's sister Daisy, who was very talkative 
& quite amusing on two drinks, our two selves and Mac. When we left there we called on 
Mollie who rang last night with an attack of the blues. 


Mac is a mystery women. She throws expensive parties, has the run of Sir John 
Drughorn’s Ifleld estates (he is 77) and announces she is leaving him - on June 19th. 


MEANWHILE: STOPPING WAR SUPPLIES - ABROGATION OF TREATY 
WASHINGTON, Thursday. /n formally denouncing the commercial treaty of 1911 with 
Japan, the United States has taken a sudden step, the forerunner of an embargo 
against war supplies to Japan. Abrogation will not become effective for six months. 


BRITISH SHIP STRIKES MINE - HONG KONG, Wednesday. The British steamer Haitian 
struck a Japanese mine today. She is taking in water but is able to return to Hong Kong. 
The master of the Haitian (Captain W Walker) is believed to be an Australian. 


PORTS ON WATCH - LONDON. Sean Russell, chief of staff of the Irish Republican 
Army has left the United States for Europe with £120,000 collected, from sympathizers. 


SATURDAY - July 29th, +932 
J had to go into the Bank for money and to the Herald office to see if there had been any 
happenings for me to attend to in Mag’s absence. Jn the afternoon J washed my hair 
then went to St. Pancras to meet Miss Glover’s young Siamese coming from the Scout 
Moot * in Scotland, - she having hurt her knee was unable to go herself. After dinner my 
offer of my services as guide was accepted and J spent the evening till after 11 leaping on 
and off busses all over London. G LZ, 4 


e 


* Elaine is escorting a Thai scout. This moot, Le Ga, 
was an international massing of older scouts Re . 
18-25 - 3500 scouts coming from about 42 | ee 
countries and colonies “for international y 
friendship” to camp in the Scottish rain. vay 
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Three scouts spent a year sailing there from ay * 
Sydney, a feat closely followed by the WE A 
Australian press. Many of these young men 
would soon be at war - some with each other. 


SUNDAY - July 30th, +932 
J spent the morning at home studying French then went downstairs to meet Miss Mary 
Coules of Reuters, friend of Hossie Glover's and a very nice soul. She has a charming 
house near Cannes which she lets in the winter for a guinea a week. So we have ideas. 


J spent the rest of the day with Mollie O'Connor. We had company for tea in the shape 
of Peter Bellamy, a nice young man who reminded me in many ways of Jim, but otherwise 
were very quict. 


MONDAY - July 31st, +932 P. (Margin note) 

My first day at A, A, P. and so far it seems quite pleasant if uninteresting. Colin 
Bedmall works in the same room, but says little. Mr. Bayley is friendly and full of fun 
and games. 


Colin Bedmall became The Daily Mail's aviation correspondent. Bayley was the A.A.P. 
editor, described as the “ablest cable man.” His son survived the sinking of HMS Juno. 


Memoradum (Month tab divider page notes:) 
Lorna’s birthday. Aug 1 
George’s. “ 2 


TUESDAY - August 1st, +932 J (Margin notes, Ps and Js - Pen and Jim?) 
Wet and miserable - wandered about Fetter Lane, Chancery Lane and Dr Johnson’s house 
at lunch time. 


Samuel Johnson spent 6 years compiling the 1755 Dictionary of the English Language. 


WEDENSDAY - August 2nd, +932 
Wet again and impossible to do anything at lunchtime but sit in Lyons’s 


THRUSDAY - August 3rd, +932 
Still wet but fine enough to take a lunchtime walk to Lincoln’s Jun Fields to hear a 
woman tirading about Britain in relation to the Bible. French at night. 


MEANWHILE: A secret mission by the Graf Zeppelin to probe UK radar fails. The 
German radios were using the same frequency as the radar, so could detect nothing. 


FRIDAY - August 4th, +932 

Again wet and J had to shelter at lunch time - went to the Bank with Miss Kingsford 
and after work went with her to Orford Circus. J met Mother (with my week’s pay £4, 
in my bag) to buy some grey woolen material for a frock. Mac came to dinner and we sat 
talking in front of the gas fire all the evening. 


SATURDAY - August 5th, +932 

After lunch, the weather being about the same, Mother & J went to the New Gallery, 
Regents Street, to sce an amusing British film “A Girl Must Live.” Jn the evening we 
played a strange word-building competition with Mrs. Wilson and son.” 


SUNDAY - August 6th, +932 
With the best intentions we set out for the Cemple Church, only to find that it is closed 
for vacation for two months. So we went on to Petticoat Lane, where we spent a highly 
entertaining morning. Chings are undoubtedly cheap there and we came away well loaded 
and considerable lighter as to purse. Che afternoon and evening we spent at Mollie’s 
franticly knitting to finish Mac’s jumper before she goes to her case tomorrow. 


Case? Mac leaving Sir John is a legal procedure? (See June 19th) 


MONDAY - August 7th, 4932 BANK HOLIDAY 

With Mother we saw “ Che Spy in Black” * at the Odeon, Leicester Square, then went 
back with her to Vicarage Gate till about 6 p.m when we returned home for dinner. 
Afterwards J played ping pong with the little Spanish girl staying here, then 
“Kanu-go” ** with the Wilsons again. 


* A British, just released WWI U-Boat action thriller placed on the Orkney Islands. 
“ A crossword type word game played with a deck of cards, each with a single letter. 


Back to work. A telephone call from Miss Reed fixed my next job with A. N.S. as Sept 
11th so that rather rather spoils our September Scotland plans. 


At lunch time J walked up to Australia House to draw some money and met Arabelle 
Calder. Margaret rang and arranged to lunch with me tomorrow. 


Australia House got constant visits from all Aussies in 
London, like nurse Arabelle Calder. Designed to impress 
the English at a time when they knew little of their former 
colonies - “/’m surprised that you speak English so ‘= at 
well.” The building provided a bank, cinema, post office, 
library - as well as embassy and trade offices, etc. 
Australians treated it as “home”, listing their arrival and 
departure, reading Australian newspapers, and meeting 
others from Down Under. 


“We meet ourselves everywhere: London is full of us, 
rushing about sightseeing attending functions, or 
inscribing our names at Australia House, our 
national foyer.” - Australian Journalist Isabel Edgar. 


https://www.youtube.com/watch? 
v=NDgZ2lAYxIPE&t=66s 


WEDNESDAY - August 9th, 4982 ©. (Margin note) 
Margaret couldn’t lunch after all and instead met me after work at the Piccadilly 
Kardomah. She was full of chat about Paris - also she broke the news to me that the 
Germany trip is off, Fritz having married an18 year old bride. 


THRUSDAY - August 10th, +932 P-J. 
J made inquiries about the Edinburgh trip and we decided to go, taking two days cach 
way, as soon as J finish at A.A.P. 


FRIDAY - August 11th, +932- PR. 
My big day in the office - drawing the wages and buying the cake. Sarcasm? 


After dinner at Wimpole Mews Mag. and J made our second attempt to see “Cony 
Draws a Horse” but the house was full so we went along to St James Cheatre to see 
Cerence Kattigan’s new play “After the Dance”. With a good story about its wide 
interest in Australia we managed to get in on the nod and had a thoroughly good evening. 
Che audience looked quite interesting, one J noticed being young Frank Lawton. 
Afterward we took coffee at the Brasserie Universalle (rather like Mario’s* on a Saturday 
night) and J heard Mrs. J. 7. Chambers”™ rather tragic story. 


* Mario Vigano’s resturant in Melbourne, had 
singing waiters and unlike most restaurants, could 
serve beer as well as wine - skirting Australia’s 
complex liquor laws by being a hotel dinning 
room. Near the theaters, it was frequented by 
artists and actors. Mario’s was the most popular 
Italian restaurant in Melbourne. 


“ Helen Chambers’ wardrobe was often covered in the “Wwoman’s World” section in the 
Herald. She returned to Australia aboard HMAV Orama in June 1939, and continued to 
make the papers, but no “tragic story” is found until her husband, Dr. Chambers, a 
distinguished biochemist was killed in the battle of Torbuk in 1941. The Orama became 
a troop carrier and was one of the 5 British ships, including an aircraft carrier, sunk on 
June 8, 1940 during the British evacuation from Norway. 1,519 servicemen were lost. 


SATURDAY - August 12th, +932 

J left the office carly and went to Australia House for the purpose of stealing my Ascot 
“piece” from the Herald file. Elaine wrote it June 16, it was printed in Melbourne on 
June 29, and the newspaper got to London from Australia by August 12. (see June 16) 


Father was with us for lunch and 
later we all walked in Kensington 
Gardens & Hyde Park watching 
the swimmers (human & canine) 
in the Surpentine and inspecting 
the anti-air defences. We 
manage to photograph a barrage 
balloon at rest. 


Barrage balloons played a 
significant role in Britain's 
anti-aircraft defenses. Their 
attaching cables forced bombers to fly higher or take different routes. Over 450 
balloons were based in London. 


We broached the house in the South of France idea to Father and he jumped at it - so 


things in that direction look pretty bright. 
Looking at anti-aircraft guns being set up in the center of London while planning to let 
a house for a vacation in southern France. An amazing sample of pre-war mindset. 


SUNDAY - August 13th, +932 

J sat in the lovely sunshine while my hair dried and after lunch went with Mollie to 
Hurlingham * - the enchanting surroundings of the big polo. We wandered in the lovely 
grounds watching swimmers, golfers, tennis pla and croquet players and had coffee on the 
lawn - altogether a very pleasant afternoon as the weather was so perfect. J supped chez 
Mollie off the few mushrooms we had gathered the scared precincts of Hurlingham and 
arrived home in good time for another supper. 


* Hurlingham Polo Association is the governing body for the game in the UK and many 
other nations, and is responsible for all rules and regulations. 


** UK has about 4500 species of mushrooms - about 200 are edible, 50 are poisonous. 
Neither Mollie nor Elaine had ever been to the UK, so 2.5 to 1 odds. 


MONDAY - August 14th, 1939 L. (margin note) 
Margaret rang while J was at French to say she had 
tickets for “Cony Draws a Horse” for tomorrow, so J 
had to phone Mollie postponing her dinner date until 
Wednesday next week. 


A very “hot” ticket - Tony is the young son of a 
stuffy doctor and psychologist mother. He draws a 
picture of a large horse on the wall, an anatomically 
correct stallion. Of course the drawing is never 
seen, only inferred. “A clean play about a dirty 
picture” ran for hundreds of shows in London and 
continued during the war outside of town. It was 
made into a movie in 1950 with some of the original 
cast from the play. 


HORSE ! 


J wrote to Miss Coules about the house. “THe ACTING 8, RAIS << 


What war? Off to the south of France. —_—_—_—— rouowme 
over 350 perFor 


IN THE WEST END 


TUESDAY - August 15th, +982 P. (margin note) 
Miss Glover was here today with another of her Siamese but J wasn’t able to have more 
than a few words with her as J had to go out immediately after dinner. 


Haymarket was lined with stupid giggling females waiting to sce Cyrone Power who was 
to appear at the Gaumont Cheatre. Jt was a nasty reminder of the standard of 
intelligence of uneducated English. Australia and Britain had the same 98% literacy rate. 


However we didn’t let it mar our evening and we had a thoroughly good laugh at the nice 
human people in the play. Ju the interval we visited Janet Johnson” in her dressing 
room and found her perfectly charming - quite unspoilt by her success. Chere was more 
Australian interest in the play in the shape of Jimmy Godden, Hayley Bell and 
Margery Caldicott. 


“Australian Janet Johnson had just come from a short visit to Hollywood. “If a girl 
wants to become a good actress the last place to go to is Hollywood” she said. Mag 
wrote a glowing review of her film work. Her husband was wounded landing at 
Normandy. She drove an ambulance during the war and never acted thereafter. 


Mag’s travel assn. idea has been turned down but an alternative has been suggested - so 
there’s still hope. A business venture concerting travel or reporter pool? 


WEDESDAY - August 16th, +932 

Chere was a reply from Miss Coules this morning and all seems to be going well. 
J wrote to Bob and to the hotel at Chester so arrangements for the Scottish tour are 
well underway. 


Chester is about half way between London and Edinburgh. Father’s parents were 
Welch and he was born farther north at Barrow-in-Furness in Cumbria. He visited 
family there when was convalescing during WWI. Why Scotland? 


MEANWHILE: A.A.P. London: The Axis proposes the declaration of a 30-day "truce, " 
during which the Foreign Ministers of Britain, France, Germany and Italy, would 
endeavor in conference to reach a solution of the Danzig question, which would then be 
submitted by Britain to Poland. 


Danzig was an “open” city after WWI, giving Poland a port on the Baltic. 98% of the 
inhabitants were Germans, giving Hitler a pretext to invade. Soviets took it from 
Germany in 1945 and later expelled most Germans. 


BERLIN, Manoeuvres on a divisional scale will begin, in which 1,800,000 men will take 
part. These manoeuvres will reach a climax in September, with 2.000.000 men under 
arms. Already defences have been erected along the entire length of the Polish frontier. 


THURSDAY - August 17th +932 

Coday J took the fatal step and booked our seats for Edinburgh for Cues. Aug 29th. 
Monday was impossible because Mr. Bayley wants me in the office to hand over to 
Miss Kingsford. 


Father was down to dinner on the eve of his departure for Denmark. 


WHAT! Denmark had signed a non-aggression pact with Hitler. The Brits were very 
concerned about Nazi access to Norway thru Denmark. Why is Father going there? 


FRIDAY - August 18th, +932 

Mother met me to choose a pattern for my grey Petticoat Lane material and after dinner 
we walked a little hereabouts. 

Standard sizes were needed for military uniforms, and children’s were set by age - but 
women were expected to sew their own, or hire a seamstress. Women’s sizes have 
never been standardized. A 16 in 1940 was 12 in the ‘60s, which would now be size 6. 


SATURDAY - August 19th, +932 

J christened my new grey dress - left the office carly and met Mother at Johu Lewis’s for 
to buy a coat. After long consideration J ended up with grey once again - and very nice it 
is too, pure cashmere all for 5 1/2 gus. 


Elaine’s Mother was quite a seamstress - buy dress pattern yesterday, finish it today. 
The grey coat likely the one seen in the 1943 photo (see July 24th). 


Jn the afternoon we did some sorting out of clothes, sewing ete. 
Letters came from Pen and actually one from James. 


SUNDAY - August 20th, +932 
Church this morning. Che day turned quite hot and we spent the afternoon in the Kew 
Gardens (even if it did cost a penny admission and threepence for my camera) 


MONDAY - August 21, +932 Ls 
Back to work. Margaret rang me and we had lunch at the George in Heet Street. She 
had been to Berlin - flew with Sidney Cotton and, woe is me, could have taken me too had 


J not been working. Mag’s spy flights with Cotton are discussed earlier (see April 23rd). 
Her last column from Berlin reported on Germany’s women volunteers. 


French in the evening. 


MONDAY - August 22nd, 1932 

Plenty of indexing today thanks to the international situation and the Russo-German 
Pact. Russia had been playing France and Britain off against Germany, seeking the 
best deal and/or a non-aggression treaty. The Allies, disliking Bolsheviks, would not 
commit to defending Russia - so Stalin went with Germany, who got the weapons 
factories in Ukraine. Russia got a promise of non-aggression and a promise of piece of 
Poland - which Germany was about to invade. Hitler will not allow ideological 
differences to stand in the way of “Greater Germany” - Nazi Fascists and Russian 
Communists - a “Love Affair” of opposites? 


Mother & J went to the locals to see “Love Affair” again 


MEANWHILE: LONDON, Monday. A.A.P. Berlin - Germans regard the Russo-German 
pact development as removing all danger of war in Europe. They argue that Britain has 
suffered a grave diplomatic defeat and will hardly care to carry out her obligations 
toward Poland. Therefore the German demands on Poland will be granted fully, and 
Britain will be obliged to make the best of the new situation and accommodate herself 
to the new order in Europe. It is emphasised that Germany has no intention of attacking 
England or her possessions and, if Britain shows commonsense, an excellent 
understanding may be reached with the rulers of the Continent. 


WEDNESDAY - August 23rd, +932 
Chings internationally are still distinctly unhealthy and Parliament has been 
recalled for tomorrow. 


MEANWHILE: 22 Aug. Cable from Chamberlin to Hitler: 

From: 10 Downing Street. 

To: The Chancellor of Germany. 

The German-Soviet Agreement, is taken by some in Berlin to indicate that intervention 
by Great Britain on behalf of Poland no longer needs to be reckoned with. No greater 
mistake could be made. The German-Soviet Agreement cannot alter Great Britain's 
obligation to Poland which His Majesty's Government have stated in public repeatedly 
and plainly, and which they are determined to fulfill. 


Mollie came to dinner, all agog about her new job which she starts on Friday. 
One of her shipmates coming from Australia and now employed, as is Elaine. 


THURSDAY - August 24th +932 

Che crisis grows threatening and Mr. Chamberlin’s H. of C. speech gave the cable 
service (and incidentally me) a busy day. Chere were letters to cheer us in the evening 
and a good French lesson was a help. 


MEANWHILE: The Fuhrer’s reply to the British Ambassador, translated: 

The Minister’s speech was not calculated to induce any change in the German attitude. 
The result of this speech could be a bloody and incalculable war bloodier than 1914 to 
1918. In this war, Germany would not have to fight on two fronts. Agreement with 
Russia was unconditional and would last a very long time. Russia and Germany would 
never again take up arms against each other and would also render Germany secure 
economically for the longest possible period of war. 


FRIDAY - August 25th, +932 

Chis morning, in this nice civilized age J went off to 
work with my gas mask. Che day was quieter - 
practically no news of any kind. 


Most adults had been issued gas masks. Children 
had also received masks, although those for babies 
were still in short supply. 


SATURDAY - 26th, +932 
As soon as J finished in the office J went to the Woman’s Land Army headquarters in 
Cothill Street to help the show along by addressing hundreds of envelopes at the 
suggestion of Mag. Gilruth 


Jn the evening J tried, unsuccessfully to ring Bob in Edinburgh. However, we decided to 
go on Cuesday in any case.Most phone calls out of London required an operator and an 
open circuit. 999 lit a red light so operators would notice an “emergency call.” 


SUNDAY - August 27th, +932 

Arrived at Margaret’s to find her laid low. However, she rallied and came with me to 
finish yesterday's job for the W.L.A. Mrs. Walter Elliott, head of the London cttee. 
and wife of the Minister of Health was more than effusive in her thanks and we left 
about 5 pm. feeling almost as though we had saved the country from destruction. 


Chen as a celebration in case we didn’t meet again for a long time, if ever, Mag.* took me 
to tea at Grosovnor House and J returned to Gloucester Gdns.** to pack for Scotland. 


* Margaret Gilruth has been Elaine’s best friend in London since their dinner on April 
6th, and several times mentioned Elaine in her columns. Switching between Paris and 
London, her “War Diary” column was printed in Australian papers throughout the war. 
Nothing found to show they ever met again. 


** Gloucester Gardens - Elaine’s neighborhood in London. Much bombed in WWII. 


MONDAY - August 28th, +932 

Miss Kingsford arrived back to schedule this morning - said she had no trouble at all 
coming out of Germany. Mr. Jrving Douglas also arrived so Mr. Bayley will feel 

a bit happier. 


Che rest of the day was occupied with preparations for our departure tomorrow for 
Scotland. J had my last French lesson and on the way home watched loads of sand being 
delivered to shops in Oxford Street - a nice reminder of the state of the world. 


Volunteers and shop owners used supplies of sand and bags for sandbagging the 
storefronts, remembering the bombing of London in WWI, the dive bombers used in 
the Spanish Civil war - and expecting even worse. 


LONDON-CHESTER 
TUESDAY - August 29th, +932 


With our massive baggage we finally boarded a taxi at Victoria and were in the coach long 
before it was time to leave. Jt was a perfect morning with the sun breaking through a light 
mist. We followed the Chames Valley to Oxford, passing through Staines then through 
picturesque scenery to Windsor - Runnymede Js. where King John is reputed to have 
signed Magna Carta, across the 3 1/2 mile long drive in the Great Park, looking up to 
the Castle and down toward Royal Lodge and Fort Belvedere passing Frogmorton House 
where the King and Queen occasionally spend a quict week-end, round below the castle 
passing the simple appealing memorial to King George V. the founder of the House of 
Windsor; next Henley and a glimpse of the Regatta course as we crossed the Chames. 
Passed Blenheim Palace, seat of the Duke of Marlborough 


Our 20 minuets in Oxford just gave time to look inside the courtyard of Christ Church 
College and Christ Church itself, Oxford's Cathedral. Driving through we saw several of 
the other Colleges - Magdalene, Summerville, etc. - and it all looked as J had pictured it 
except being vacation, there were no cap- (end of page, Elaine runs onto the tab page) 


Oxford University is a federation of over forty self-governing colleges and halls. 


MEANWHILE: Washington, New York Daily News 
U.S. Neutrality - Republican and Democratic Congressmen have given the 
Administration assurances that they will not oppose revoking the Neutrality Act in the 
event of war. This would mean that Britain and France need not worry regarding 
present unfilled and future orders for American engines and aircraft. 


= 


Fuhrer to the British Ambassador: The assertion that Germany means to conquer the 
world was ridiculous! The British Empire embraced 40,000,000 square kilometres, 
Russia’s 19,000,000, America’s 9,500,000 - whereas Germany embraced less than 
60,000 square kilometres. It is quite clear who it is who desires to conquer the world. 


LONDON-CHESTER _ TUESDAY 29 

MONDAY - August 30th, +932 (contd) 

and-gown clad students on bicycles. Orford itself surprised me. J had expected a much 
smaller and sleepicr town. Next stop was Stratford-on-Avon and we spent the hour while 
our fellow travellers lunched, rushing madly round the charming little place secing the 
house where Shakespeare was born, the site of the house he lived in, his tomb in the Holy 
Crinity Church, the fine Shakespeare Memorial and the hideously modern Memorial 
Cheatre. Of course the whole place thrives on its associations and makes no secret of its 
commercial ambitions. Che Baconian Cheory* would have little sympathy in Stratford. 

* The theory that Sir Francis Bacon wrote the plays, not William Shakespeare. 

Next place of interest we passed through was Warwick, where we enjoyed the perfectly 
lovely view looking from the bridge up the quiet stream to the Castle; then Kenilworth 
with its Castle ruins now in process of restoration. At Lichfield we were able to inspect 
the fine Cathedral which St Paul’s, Melb. resembles in style but not in shape, Lichfield 
being a (blank space) cross. Chere too was the little white house in which Dr. Johnson 
was born. We finally reached Chester about 7 p.m. and settled in our Hotel, just outside 
the city wall. 


TUESDAY 29 
WEDNESDAY - August 34th, 1932 (contd) 


After dinner we wondered round the wall, saw the cathedral, which didn’t impress me 
very much, some of the ruins in the scenic darkness and the quaint shops with a 
promenade one story above the street level. As a reminder that we were in the 20th 
century there seemed to be men in uniform everywhere. 


Chester’s extensive walls were started by the Romans. Many Armies came through 
over the centuries - Scots, Vikings, Saxons, Normans - Elaine sees the latest soldiers . 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=VCX8 jOgkFA&t=139s 


WEDNESDAY, Aug. 30. CHESTER-EDENBURGH 

We breakfast in a dining room bristling with khaki (Army uniforms) then made our early 
start and were soon in the western midlands with their smoke and grime passed over the 
Manchester ship canal (cost 18 millions our driver said) which connects Manchester 
with the Mersey, through Warrington and Wigan,* where every man wore a cap and the 
women covered their heads with shawls and their feet with wooden shoes. We saw the 
Chorley Ordnance factory**, all clean and new, biggest of its kind in the world. Jt takes 
the place of the Woolwich Arsenal and was responsible for a sentence of 10 years for an 
Madvised man who stole, or tried to steal, its plans. 


*In his 1937 book Road to Wigan Pier, George Orwell used Wigan to illustrate the bleak 
living conditions among the working class in England’s industrial and coal mining north. 


*™ North, farther away from 
the German’s bombers, 
nearly 1000 acres of factory 
buildings. Opened in 1939 
for assembling components 
and explosives that were 


gathered by train and canal 
boat. Each building 
surrounded by a berm to 
deflect blasts or bombs. 


through the Lake District and 
into Scotland. From the 
limited stops, it is likely a 
scheduled transport rather than a tour bus. 


CHESTER-EDENBURGH_ WEDNESDAY, Aug. 30. (contd.) 
We stopped at Bilsborrow, a tiny place of no interest, for morning tea. Che through more 


industrials until finally the first sight of the beautiful Lake Windermere in a drive 
through perfect scenery, stopping to gaze at the scene of Sir Henry Seagrave’s death in 
Miss England |** leaving Windermere (the largest of the lakes 12 miles long and a mile 
wide) we reach the fascinating little village of Ambleside for lunch. 


4s 


«<+* 


Seagrave once held both land and water speed records, the latter posthumously. 


Che carly afternoon took us by Rydal Water with its Wordsworth associations, his Dove 
Cottage and the rock known as Wordsworth’s Seat of Inspiration - then Grasmere and 
Chirlmere, source of Manchester’s water supply. After leaving the lakes there was 
Carlisle and, soon after, the border, followed by Gretua Green for a quick look at all its 
Scottish souvenirs and links with the old blacksmith marriage days * 


* English law once required an age of 21 for a non-royal marriage without parental 
consent, and the vows had to take place in a church. Scotland had much lower age 
limits and 'marriage by declaration’, or ‘handfasting’ - often with a blacksmith providing 
the ring and presiding over an anvil. Gretna Green was on the main route from London 
into Scotland and thousands of young couples ran away to wed just over the boarder. 
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Elaine saved this 1939 photo of her Mother. The shop looks the same today. 


Passing through Ecclefechan, birthplace of Chomas Carlyle which boasts a fine statue of 
its famous native, to Moffat for tea. Chen on through the rugged and beautiful 
borderland to arrive at Edinburgh about 8. Bob was there to meet us and we turned in 
carly at our new boarding establishment. Bob, not Mr. ? is never identified. 


Memorandum (September’s tab page). EDINBURGH 
Liz Auld’s birthday Sept. 16. (Elizabeth Auld was another Melbourne Herald reporter.) 


THURSDAY, Aug, 31 


Bob called carly and we wandered up to admire the famous Princes Street. Frankly, J was 
disappointed, King William Street Adelaide,* has it well beaten in my opinion. However, 
the gardens are beautiful indeed, and after Bob left us we spent some time in there. Chere 
seemed to be little to see, Bob having advised us to leave the Castle ete. till he could take us 
in the car, we spent our first day in Scotland’s capitol in the pictures - dined at Mackie’s 
buttery and went home. (Mackie’s sweet shop at the railway station.) 


Princes Street was built on the bank of “Nor Loch” where “ducking” once tested those 
accused of witchcraft. The loch served as a moat on the north side of the old town 
and Edinburgh Castle, eventually drained to became the Princes Garden. 


“King William Street, at 131 feet is wider than Princes Street, but not nearly as old. 


FRIDAY - September 1st, +932 EDINBURGH 

Bob rang carly to say that he had to help with the evacuation of children as promised so 
would not be able to see us. Mother and J went off by train to see Edinburgh’s beach, a 
stretch of dirty sand at Portobello, and the large open air pool, of which they are 

So proud. 


In just 3 days, operation “Pied Piper” 
evacuated over 1.5 million out of target 
areas and into the countryside to live 
with an assigned family or friends. 
17,000 Women’s Volunteer Service 
members loaded and met the trains. 
When the expected bombing didn’t 
start, many moved back home only to 
evacuate again, when it did. 


Some lower class kids didn’t leave 
London. Bands of youths equipped ae 
themselves with tools, buckets of sand, rope and ¢ axes. Night a after night, raid after raid, 
they were out seeking people in distress, or fires to fight. With no adult supervision, 
these “Dead End Kids” were responsible for many life saving missions. 10% of 
bombing victims were children. 


School attendance was largely curtailed. Post-war children were found far behind, 
which led to the 1944 Education Act, extending free secondary education to every 
pupil in the country. 


Che papers were announcing that Germany had invaded Poland and the King had signed 
the order for general mobilization. So to keep ourselves from brooding we went, once 
again, to the pictures then home to wait, in vain, from a ring from Bob. 


Elaine now forgoes naming the films she sees - distraction rather than attraction. 


SATURDAY - September 2nd, +932 J. EDINBURGH 

Not much further news this morning except that Britain had informed Germany of her 
intention to fight unless all troops were withdrawn from Poland at once. We wrote letters 
and eventually, tiring of waiting for Bob, J rang him. He was still occupied with the 
child evacuation, so we set out for the Castle, only to find it closed to the public and the 
centre of furious military activity. Chen we walked down the picturesque “Royal Mile” to 
Holyrood Palace. Except for the Royal Apartments we were able to inspect all it had to 
offer - Mary’s* bedroom, Darntley’s bedroom and the ruins of the Chapel Royal. After 
an amusing encounter a _ = 

with two Americans who 
took us for fellow 
countrymen we climbed 
over Calton Hill past the 
Burn’s Memorial and 
the magnificent new 3 
Govt. Building and down “ee 
to the Post Office. ——T 


The new home of Scottish government, St. Andrew’s house, was opened 2 days later. 


ols 
we 
s 
dad 
s 
as 


* Queen Mary Stewart (without a ‘w’, the French spell it Stuart) married Lord Darnley 
(also a Stewart) after her first husband, the King of France died. She married her 
Scottish lover soon after and he did away with Darnley. She fled to England - where 
her cousin, Queen Elizebeth | had her beheaded. All subsequent English monarchs 
claim Scotland’s throne based on their Stewart blood. 


Elaine’s future husband, Pilot Officer Hubert L. Stewart, was billeted at Darnley’s 
Cobham Hall during his WWII service in the RAF - a guest of the 9th Lord Darnley. 


MEANWHILE: London: B.B.C. announcement stated that all poisonous snakes in 
London Zoos had been destroyed and other dangerous animals have been removed. 


Government pamphlet: /f at all possible, send or take your pets to the country. If you 
cannot it is kindest to have them destroyed. Fearing food shortages and banned from 
shelters, 750,000 British pets were killed in just one week at the start of the war. 


Melbourne Herald, by Margaret Gilruth. LONDON (By Air Mail) My London column now 
becomes a war diary. Until an armistice is signed, | shall jot down small things, 
whimsical things, they'll give you a side light upon the war Australians in London see it. 


WAR 

SUNDAY - September 3rd, +932 EDINBURGH 

Bob called in a borrowed car and offered to drive us down to see the Forth Bridge. On the 
way we discussed the chances of war coming - rather amusing as, we learned later, it had 
already been declared at 11 a.m. After a look at the bridge and a drive further on 
opposite Rosyth ,* where an aircraft carrier and four destroyers were lying, we started the 
homeward journey and hadn't gone very far when we were stopped by an A.A. man with 
‘Air raid warning, sir, the first.” So we knew that the war was on. Chen we encountered 
a much disturbed Air Raid Warden who hustled us into a house in the course of 
construction. We waited there, in vain, for sight or sound of aircraft until the 

all clear sounded. 


Afterward we learned that our first air raid had been a false alarm - a friendly plane 
approaching the south coast. After lunch Mother and J went in search of Mrs. 
Bathgate then Miss Bathgate, but found neither. Jn the course of our travels J had an 
opportunity to ... (next page) 


* Rosyth Dockyard would be the target of the first air raid by German bombers. Three 
were the first to be shot down over Britain, 16 Oct. 1939. No warning was sounded. 


SUNDAY - September 3rd, +932 (contd) 

... prove to myself something J had wanted to be sure about for a long time. A Scottish 
soldier chased a tram and as he leapt on his kilt rose up to reveal a lovely expanse of fat 
white tail - so they don’t wear anything under them after all. At the end of our search we 
listen to some “Socialist Revolutionaries” ranting about Lenin and Crotsky then went 
across to a cafe to hear the King’s broadcast speech. A \ive broadcast. 


MEANWHILE: The Herald - King to Address the Nation - War Emergency! Listeners 
should tune in to either 767kc/s (Scottish Regional) or 668kc/s (North Regional). The 
London television service has closed down until further notice. 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=NMi312fewdg 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=uxztX0iPGeQ 


MONDAY, Sept. 4th 
We woke to a more or less normal world and news that the Clyde vessel Athenia had been 
torpedoed and sunk in the Atlantic. 


The war was just eight hours old when U-30 torpedoed the liner S.S. Athenia off Ireland 
carrying mostly those leaving Europe for Canada. Of the 1418 aboard, 3/4 were 
women and children. 112 died, including at least 22 Americans. Rules allowed ships to 
be stopped and searched, but surprise attacks on passenger liners were strictly 
prohibited then by both sides. 


Both sides made propaganda from the event. Germany denied the deed even claiming 
that Churchill (who became First Lord of the Admiralty that same day) had ordered 
Athenia sunk to draw America into the war. The U-Boat captain got a medal. 


During the Nuremberg trials, it came out that Athenia was attacked by mistake, and 
Hitler had ordered a coverup. He feared America’s reaction to unrestricted submarine 
warfare, like the sinking of the RMS Lusitania, which had helped draw the US into WWI. 


Bob rang to say that he would have his car and would be round in the afternoon if we 
wanted to move so we visited the boarding establishment round the corner to make 
arrangements. Chen hurried packing and unpacking, a dreadful evening meal of bad 
meat and etceteras and a walk along Princes St. 


TUESDAY - September 5th, +932 
Still no visit from brother Htun in spite of our having bombed his fleet and dropped 
millions of propaganda leaflets over Germany.” Che Athenia survivors were landed 


telling stories of their having been torpedoed then shelled.” 
“Hun” was a derogatory nickname started during WWI to describe the German Army. 


MEANWHILE: The Herald LONDON - R.A.F bombers took part in the second 
propaganda leaflet "raid," nearly 10,000,000 copies of the note have been, “delivered." 
At the same time, a bombing attack on the German fleet in the very strongholds of 
Germany. Ships were badly damaged and can be considered as out of action. 


* Leaflets were dropped at night from high altitude, but not bombs. At this point, 
Civilians were strictly to be avoided. Bombing two anchored ships, which were not 
badly damaged, cost 24 British lives. Other Nazi ships were docked and not bombed 
to avoid civilians. Britain’s first offensive of the war was far from a great success. 


** Six ships picked up survivors. US ambassador Joe Kennedy sent his 22 yr. old son, 
John F. Kennedy to Glasgow to meet the American survivors. The SS Orizaba was 
diverted to bring them home with a huge American flag on both sides of her hull. 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=Cycg9LFoiDQ 


Bob called before lunch and afterward Mother and J went along Princes Street to make 
enquires about transport to Cornwall. Che rest of the afternoon we spent at the Zoo, a 
rightly famed one, but not to be compared with Cooronga Park, Sydney. 


Elaine’s mother was born in Cornwall. Her father’s parents were too. 


WEDNESDAY - September 6th, +932 
Bob came early in the morning and drove us out to the lovely home of the Rests, friends of 
his, twenty or so miles out of Edinburgh. 


THURSDAY - September 7th, +932 L.P. 
Bob came round before lunch with letters for me from Jim, Pen and Crevor Smith telling 
me not to go back to London for the job as we previously arranged. 


Jn the afternoon Mother and J walked out in the rain - down Princes Street as usual. 


FRIDAY - September 8th, +932 

Wet again this morning so we stayed indoors except for a jaunt down to the G.P.O. to 
post air mail to Lorna. Bob brought the long awaited letter from Father, according to 
which, he should be in England now. 


It is not likely that Elaine’s letters went by air as all civil flying had stopped. England 
had insisted on “sovereignty of the skies” in early aviation treaties, rather than open 
skies. With her far flung empire and limited range of aircraft, non-direct routes meant 
many more fueling stops - so the Brits went with flying boats (sea planes) rather than a 
chain of many runways. 1938 Southampton to Sydney in 9 days, vs. 6 weeks by sea. 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=9eF BBgVkpOw 


SATURDAY - September 9th, +932 

We stayed indoors this morning, saw Bob for a few minutes and in the afternoon went by 
tram out to Fairmilchead and walked to the picturesque little thatched village of 
Swanston, birthplace of Kobert Louis Stevenson. Walking on the golf links we gathered 
a few mushrooms. Stagnated for the rest of the evening knitting and reading. 


SUNDAY - September 10th, +932 

Pouring with rain this morning but Bob arrived about 11 to take us for an airing. After 
lunch we both slept. Che Christian Science church was close by, but not attended. 

Letter from George. 


MEANWHILE: NY - Dow Jones surges to 148 - up 10% on the first day of trading after 
war was declared, on speculation of European demand for US industrial products. 


MONDAY - September 11th, +932 J. 
Bob brought a letter from Father saying that he is still stranded in Denmark. 


We went up Princes Street for a few oddments and called at the W.V.S. headquarters to 
see if they could give us some work. Chey asked for my assistance in the offices in the 
mornings and said they would try and arrange some sewing for Mother. 


The Women’s Voluntary Service was very busy with evacuated children. Each child 
was to bring a list of items, but many poor children came with nothing. Hosts were 
assigned children by the government, it was not voluntary. Stipends paid per child. 


MONDAY - September 12, 1932 (unchanged heading) 
Spent the morning at the headquarters of the Women’s Voluntary Services typing and 

watching the blue blood of Scotland, notably Lady Rosebery, being very important about 
its new-found occupations. 


Married to Harry, 6th Earl of Rosebery, Eva Primrose’s blood was 
very blue - seen here in furs while “coursing” (greyhound racing 
with live rabbits.) She was awarded the DBE and French Legion 
of Honour after the war. By coincidence, they owned Blue Peter, 
the winning horse when Elaine was at Ascot. (See June 15th) 


Jt was a pleasant autumn day after a mild frost so Mother & J 
spent the afternoon in the Botanic Gardens, about which the natives make such a fuss. 
Chey don’t compare with the Melbourne ones in ether size or beauty. 


WEDNESDAY - September 13th, +932 

A busy morning in the office and a lazy after afternoon with a walk before supper to keep 
warm. J approached Mrs. Davidson later about a fire and spent a much more 
comfortable evening as a result. 


THURSDAY - September 14th, +932 
Worked and just as J was leaving the office met Mother coming up to say that she had 


heard from Gladys Marks and we would probably be leaving for Cornwall tomorrow. 
Mother was Beatrice Marks. She had 9 siblings, born to Johanna and Richard Marks 
of Bodmin and St. Agnes, Cornwall. Elaine’s father’s family was from Wales. 


Bob came down in the afternoon and drove us round to post office, station ete. to make 
arrangements for our departure - Found the two-day service to London had been suspended 
so we had to accept a refund on our tickets and pay the exorbitant train fare of £ 2-12-6 
third class. A troop train just preparing to leave gave me an unpleasant prickly feeling 
down the spine. Chey all looked so absurdly young and were being farewelled by tearful 
young women. Bob came back with us to drink the beer we had stocked for him previously - 
then after dinner we got down to the packing again. 


FRIDAY - September 15th, +9382 EDINBURGH to LONDON 

Bob took us to the station early so that we were in good seats when the train steamed out 
at 10a.m. He seemed quite sorry to sce us go and promised to come down to Cornwall in 
his next holidays if we are still there. Che trip to London was uneventful. At Newcastle 
we bought a snack and felt very thankful we weren't staying there. With all its factories 
and works of various kinds it looked a good target for German bombs. Had a fine view of 
Durham Cathedral up on the hill as we passed and caught a glimpse of the towers of 
York Minster. Jt was very nearly dark when we reached King’s Cross at 7.45 and we 
had a grand time fumbling round with baggage but finally found a taxi to take us to 
Paddington. Che streets were almost deserted in the blackout and the usually friendly 
busses had quite a sinister appearance as they loomed out of the darkness. 

Eventually we arranged everything at Paddington and made for 29 Gloucester Gardens, 


where everyone, especially Mr. Latimer seemed pleased to see us. 
The address of their overnight lodging in London, perhaps the ‘house’ from before. 


SATURDAY - 16th September, +932 

After a good and welcome breakfast J took a bus into the Bank and had a good view of 
London’s A.R.P. - masses of sandbags, air raid shelters and papered windows, tin 
hatted wardens and volunteer policemen and an almost deserted Oxford Street. We hada 
mad rush to catch our train at 12 0 clock after a fruitless search for the key of the box 
room where my typewriter was stored, but we finally piled aboard complete with luggage. 
Jt was a fine day and we had a good trip touching at Reading, Bath, Bristol, Exeter and 
Plymouth, where the balloon barrage was well up (it had been taken down in London for 
some reason. Che coast of Devon and the Cornish countryside looked very beautiful as we 
passed through and we looked forward to lots of fresh food. Che train was late and it was 
after 7.30 when we reached Lostwithiel to be greeted by our cousins, Gladys and Bill and 
his wife, Mary. We trundled up the narrow streets past quaint old houses and finally 
reached our comfortable little sitting room and bedroom above. 


Lostwithiel means “where the forest stops” in Cornish - a Celtic tongue that went 
extinct as Saxons pushed west and Henry VIII’s new church insisted on using English. 


SUNDAY - September 17th, +932 B. 

Che morning was perfect and a bee ate our marmalade at breakfast. We sorted ourselves 
out wrote letters and had a visit from Bill, bringing us apples and flowers from his 
garden. After a magnificent dinner which included the celebrated Cornish cream, we went 
over to Will’s and he took us for a drive out over the moors passing Jamaica Jun, of 
Daphne du Maurie’s* book, and past numerous clay works, a feature of these parts. We 
went back to tea when we tasted saffron cake** for the first time, and met Mary’s sister- 
in-law, Margery, whose husband Donald Holmes, is on Che Cimes. Later Gladys and 
Alice, impossible cockney*™ wife of Herald, the other cousin, came across. 


* Three of her 38 books were made into Hitchcock movies - Rebecca, The Birds and 
Jamaica Inn, the site of much smuggling and ship wreaking. Her husband commanded 
the 1st Airborne in WWII’s A Bridge Too Far. Both were knighted and lived in Cornwall. 


*““Ancient traders came for Cornish tin to make bronze. They paid in saffron, more 
valuable than gold by weight even then. Due to pilfered plants, it now grows in the UK. 


“*A Cockney is a person born within hearing of St. Mary-le-Bow’s bells, London - and 
known for their strong East Ender accent. Impossible for some? Yes. (see July 24) 


MEANWHILE: Soviet Minister Molotov declares that the Polish government has ceased 
to exist. The U.S.S.R. was secretly deeded eastern Poland by Hitler in their Russo- 
German non-aggression pact signed just 3 weeks previously. (see August 22) 


MONDAY - September 18th, +932 

Cook a walk in the town in the morning and, after lunch went over to Gladys’s. She and 
Alice were out but we were entertained by Mrs. Barlett, another cousin of some kind, and 
her daughter Dorothy. As we were having supper Gladys came over to suggest going to 


Fowey tomorrow. 
Elaine’s Mother, Beatrice Ann Marks was born in Australia. Her parents were both from 
Cornwall. She and Elaine have never seen these cousins or been to England before. 


TUESDAY - September 19th, +932 

Another morning for sitting in the sun and a visit from Bill before lunch. Che sun failed 
us in the afternoon but we were still able to enjoy the beauty and quaint charm of Fowey 
and tts harbor. Saw the houses of Daphne Du Maurier (see Sept.17) across the harbor 
and of Sir Arthur Quiller Couch.” After tea and a walk with Gladys right out to the 
point and the remains of the castle** from which a chain use to bar the entrance to the 
harbor, we listened to the news outside the local radio shop and inspected the old church 
before catching our train back. We supped with Gladys and played a ragtime game of 
bridge for an hour or two. 


* Sir Arthur Quitler - a Cornish poet and novelist. His pseudonym was “Q”. 


“ The castle was built by Henry VIII fearing invasion after he divorced Catherine of 
Aragon, the aunt of the Holy Roman Emperor, which had joined forces with France and 
the Pope against Henry and his new Church of England. A very acrimonious divorce. 


WEDNESDAY - September 20th, +932 

Had a walk down to the station in a fruitless search for my typewriter and up to Gladys’s 
with her torch. After lunch J slept then we had tea and walked down the river and over 
the nearby fields and railway lines. Blackout needing a flashlight/torch. 


THURSDAY - September 21st, +932 

Will came over early to ask us to go with them to St. Austell, a busy little town, made on 
clay profits, about eight miles away. Jn the afternoon we went with Gladys & Alice up to 
Restormel Castle,*”™ an interesting old ruin and one of the few perfectly circular castles 
in England. Clay to make fine china 


** From 1100AD, Restormel was where tin was tested and taxed when Cornwall was 
an independent Duchy, its capitol at Lostwithiel. Tin financed Cornwall until mine 
tailings silted up the harbors, and other tin sources were discovered. 


Mrs. Santo, Mother's girlhood friend from Walhalla, called after supper to invite us to 
lea tomorrow Walhalla was where the Australian Marks had a farm ... and 9 children. 


MEANWHILE: Sunday, LONDON—The British Expeditionary Force is still in the 
process of moving up to positions before going into action. It is still quite impossible 
beyond “Somewhere in France,” to describe their whereabouts. 


FRIDAY - September 22nd, +932 

Che morning was quiet and after lunch we dressed ourselves in our best for our call on the 
home of Santo. We inspected photographs, ate a delectable afternoon tea, met the 
youngest daughter, Beryl and son Brian. 


Mrs. Santo was Emily Trembath who came to Cornwall from Victoria prior to 1930. Her 
father, Michael, was from Cornwall, he died in Walhalla, Australia in 1898. 


After supper went across to visit Mary, who ts not well, and Margery. 


MEANWHILE: WARSAW - The twentieth day of the siege, a continued barrage of fire 
from heavy artillery has lasted without a break since Saturday afternoon. It comes from 
100 German guns which continually bombard the city. 


SATURDAY - September 23rd, +932 

Much cooler today so we stayed indoors except for a walk down the town for some wool 
and after tea a ramble round the outskirts in search of blackberries and hazelnuts. At 
night Bill came over. Apparently there had been a little fuss with the sister-in-law. 


SUNDAY - September 24th, +932 * 
Co create a good tmpresston we went to Church - and lovely old | ‘ 
Church with a spire, rather a novelty on English churches. 
Walked up with Mrs. Bartlett and her daughter and had a few © 
minutes with Gladys, who came in the afternoon to conduct us | 
on a “tramp in the woods”. Chankfully, Alice felt her leg too 
sore to accompany Us. 

Norman churches like Fowey’s Parish church and nearby 
St. Wyllow’s, (where Daphne du Maurier was married) have 


typical flat top bell towers. Lostwithiel's 13 century church’s 
added a spire atop its tower in the 14th century. 


We assembled at Bill's in the evening where the air seemed 
much clearer after the unpleasantness of yesterday. Robert 
Reed, another cousin of some kind, entertained us with his 
never-ending talk. 


MONDAY - September 25th, +932 

Our visit to the garden this morning brought us an invitation to go 
‘oluming” with Bill after lunch - to Golant by car through pretty 
ferny lanes with a fine view of Par and Par Ray; then per rowing 
boat about a mile up a side river to a quaint little farmhouse, where 
we stripped their plumb tree, and then on further to drift back 
laying in the sunshine. With the tide in, the river and 
surroundings looked particularly pleasant and we were quite 
reluctant to go back. By car with fuel being rationed. From Elaine’s Album 


The 2021 official Fowey visitor’s guide echoes Elaine’s words about the area. 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=3Y8m_X1zZ14M&t=138s 


TUESDAY - September 26th, +932 

A walk down for the paper then over to see Mary. She still isn’t at all well and was in 
bed when we called, though she was up this afternoon. Carolin was awake for the first 
time when we have been there and a lovely baby she is. 


After tea we made our garden visit then over to Gladys’s as a farewell gesture to Alice. 
Chere we met another connection - Mrs. Reed, sister-in-law to Robert. 


WEDNESDAY - September 27th, +932 

Down to the station to see Alice on the train with a sigh of relief; up to see Mary, who 
seemed better, and in the evening to the Harvest Festival with Gladys. Jn the evening we 
went over to Will’s where he explained to me some of the mysteries of fly fishing. 


MEANWHILE: Melbourne - A special committee is to be appointed by the State 
Government to prevent the cornering of supplies of foodstuffs and other commodities. 


THURSDAY - September 28th, +932 (no entry) 


FRIDAY - September 29th, +932 MAG 

Chis morning a Mr. Clark called to ask if J would take a job assisting with clerical work 
in connection with rationing etc. Jt appears he had been before telling Mrs. Blake that 
they urgently needed some help but Mrs. Blake had been too shy to mention it to me. 
Naturally J jumped at the chance of having something to do and some money coming in. 


Saw Mr. Kilner (John C.N. Kilner - solicitor) /ater in the morning and arranged to start 
after lunch. So at 2 p.m. J duly arrived and typed letters most of the afternoon with 
occastonal turns helping Mr. Gates issue coal ration certificates. Jn the evening we visited 
Gladys, met another cousin of sorts, Alice Reed then played bridge. 


The UK was not self-sufficient in many 
materials. 70% of food was shipped in and 
most became rationed. Ration books were 
already printed by 1938 and petrol was 
rationed immediately, anything imported soon 
followed. Wasting food became a criminal 
offense. Coal became rationed in 1941 mostly 
because most of the miners were in uniform 
and couldn’t be replaced, while 80,000 
women were conscripted into the W.L.A. for 
food production and farming. 


Keeping Britain supplied, and trying to prevent 
them from being supplied, was costly. By the end 
of the war, over 6,000 merchant ships had been 
sunk plus 175 escort warships. About 72,200 
Allied seamen lost. 


# The Germans lost 783 of their 1,155 

§ U-boats with 30,000 submariners killed or 
captured. That is over 85% casualties. 
SATURDAY - September 30th, +932 J. 

Enjoyed my morning filling in coal forms until 1 p.m. Wrote letters then, after tea did a 
few jobs in the garden for Bill. Spent another evening with Bill and Mary it promised 
well, Mary giving us some good music on the piano, but the baby objected loudly so we 
had to abandon our pleasure. 


MEANWHILE: Herald, Monday - “Do you still collect stamps?” was the hint for her 
Australian pen-pal to look. On the back of the stamp, concealed from Nazi censors was 
the real note, “I wish we were in your country; here in Germany we are starving.” 


Memorandum (October’s tab page) 
Mrs. Klugender birthday Oct. 14 
Mrs. Garrard’s ‘3 “ 29 
Pen’s birthday ~* 


SUNDAY - October 1st, +932 M.P. 
Gladys called carly and we went with her to Church for the peace intersession service. Jn 
the afternoon she came again and had tea with us. After supper, self-prepared as Mrs. 


Blake had gone to Plymouth, we went off to the usual Sunday evening family gathering. 
Bill & Margaret Blake lived in the “Littlecot Victoria” house where Elaine is staying. 


MONDAY - October 2nd, +932 
Another day of interviewing the local folk. Soon JU be quite an authority on Lostwithiel 


and might even master the Cornish speech. 
Elaine may master the accent, but few spoke Kernewek (Cornish) at the time. 


We spent the evening at home for a change. 


National Registration, on September 29th, the UK started the registration of each 
adult - Name, age, address, occupation - for war rations and conscription. The 
government needed details on 41 million people in the UK, for issuing ID cards, military 
conscription, etc. Elaine was hired by the local officials as an Enumerator to gather this 
data. The 1939 Registry is considered very accurate, as getting rations depended on 
being listed. Infants and military, were excluded. Father, in Denmark so NOT recorded. 


TUESDAY - October 3rd, +932 G: 
Coil again ——- 
Mrs. Santo spent a few minutes with us in the evening. 


WEDNESDAY - October 4th, +932 B. 
Cold and raining today and we had our first fire, spending the evening at home in 
consequence. Had a letter from Mag to cheer me. Her friend from London, now in Paris. 


,. y MEANWHILE: By MARGARET 
4 GILRUTH ... Crossing the Channel, 
) our miniature conveyance suddenly 
» emitted a shriek from Its funnel. Why | 
cannot say. But two little Polish 
= children aboard screamed and 
este q | screamed. And an elderly lady from 
Poland fainted. 


By MARGARET GILRUTH - Herald’s Australian Journalist, LONDON. 

Spy fever makes it easier to go to Paris than to return from there to London. The police 
don't mind you staying in Paris as long as you like, if your papers are in order — but 
they are suspicious the moment you want to leave. All Germans in Paris were promptly 
interned in large buildings outside Paris, where they are held under strict supervision. 


1 
4 


THURSDAY - October 5th, +932 
Another day of toil and an evening with the Marks. 


MEANWHILE: 
October 5th. British steamer S.S. Stonegate is sunk by German cruiser Deutschland. 
This German “raider” had just avoided the Royal Navy to reach the North Atlantic. 


FRIDAY - October 6th, +932 
A comfortable day’s work with a nice fire for company. Had another 1/6 worth of 
pictures in the evening with Mary and Margery.(The 1939 Registry spells her Marjorie.) 


SATURDAY - October 7th, +932 

Sunshine again today so after lunch Bill and Mary took us nutting in the car. We found 
practically no nuts and a few mushrooms but we had a good afternoon’s exercise and a 
pleasant drive through Lanhydrock park and later past Boconnoc and up the 

Fowey valley. 


SUNDAY - October 8th, +932 
A wrenched windy wet day so J washed my hair and spent the day by the fire. We even 
had to call off our Sunday evening date to meet Donald Holmes. |... on The Times) 


MONDAY - October 9th, +932 
After work J went across to lend moral support to Mary on her first day of bathing the 
baby. Babies were not listed in the 1939 Registry but mothers got extra rations. 


Chen after supper, we went across again. By a strange coincidence Carolyn woke about 9 
p.m. and had to be brought down to kick on the rug in front of the fire. After her feed at 
10 she went off again without a mummer, so all was well. 


Condensed milk was used in homemade formulas, or even unpasteurized cow’s milk 
but breast-feeding was overwhelmingly dominant in the first month or two in the UK. 


TUESDAY - October 10th, +932 

Saw the Employment people this morning about unemployment card - so that’s all fived at 
last. Two days after Britain's entry into the war, Parliament passed an emergency 
unemployment act to adapt unemployment insurance to wartime conditions. 


Mother decided to go up to London tomorrow for a day or two so J inquired at the station 
about fares etc. then wrote off to Dad advising him. Jn the evening J felt decidedly 
peculiar and went off to bed after two large glasses of hot water for supper. 


It must be pondered, why Elaine writes to Dad advising on Mother going to London? 
If he is still in Denmark trying to get back to England, how would the letter reach him? 


WEDNESDAY - October 11th, +932 A 

All’s well (or rather unwell) this morning. After secing Mother to the station and 
running back for her gas mask J resumed my duties. Jn the hind “ went over to Rill’s 
where Gladys had already foregathered. ae 


MEANWHILE: MARGARET GILRUTH - London. Gasmasks 
are now our fifth limb. If you're a man, you gather it up with ¥ 3 
the same gesture as your Chamberlain umbrella; if you'rea & 
woman, it is as much part of your person as your handbag. 


Started on the ration cards in the office today - what a game! & 
as they say in Cornish. 


THURSDAY - October 12, +9382 L. 

On with the ration cards —— 

Called on Lilian May and her friend Miss Weeks in the 
cottage below after work and on Bill and Mary later in 
the evening 


Lilian May, a chartered masseuse and Weeks, an art 
teacher are living at Lynores, Rosehill with 2 other Mays. 


Elaine in her new coat and gas mask 


The 1939 Registry, in “Littlecot” cottage: 


William Blake, Bread Salesman; 

Margaret M. Blake, (Marks) Unpaid Domestic Duties 
Margaret J. Blake Henwood, Hospital Nurse; 
Beatrice Howells, Retired; 

Dorothy E. Howells, Journalist; 

Emily |. Roberts, Unpaid Domestic Duties 


Littlecot, from Elaine’s album. 


This record is officially owed. 


Bill and Mary Marks’ house was one of 4 attached ina 
row - #4 The Terrace, Edgecumbe Road. 


Records are blacked out for persons not yet 100 yrs old, 
so this fourth person had been born after 1922, likely 
household help or the young baby Carolin. 


Bill was the owner of London House in Lostwithiel, and 
listed as retired in the 1939 Registry. 


London House (Opposite the e Duchy Palace). 


Costumes, Coats, M illi ner y. Skirts, Blouses, 
Corsets, Underclothing, Umbrellas, Ribbons, Gloves, 
Lace and Fancy Goods, Curtains, Household Linens. 


A Large - Stock of 
BLACK and COLOURED DRESS MATERIALS. 


We are constantly adding to the above 
from the principal London Markets. 


DRESSMAKING & MILLINERY under skilled supervision. 


FIT and STYLE GUARANTEED. 


W. R. MARKS, Lostwithiel. 


Gladys Marks b 1887 

Lucy Bartlett b1861 

8 Clifden Terrace, Lostwithiel. A 1,765 square feet 4 Bedroom Terrace Cottage 
Both listed as apes domestic duties” 


oa | AARGELC. Kocy...-.| Foti. lust 
ini la es a. MARKS. Ceaoys. 4. = Le We amelany| s-) 


MEANWHILE: SAN FRANCISCO, Wednesday — Shipping interests on the coast of the 
United States are in a fury of indignation over the new Neutrality Bill proposal before 
Congress to prevent American ships entering ports of any belligerent nation. 


FRIDAY - October 13th, +932 
Mother returned at 6 p.m in the pouring rain with more luggage and odds and ends from 
London. Assuming she brought back Elaine’s typewriter? 


SATURDAY - October 14th, +9382 

Che afternoon was fairly fine so we walked up through Bridgend and gathered some 
blackberries before tea. Calked with Mrs. Blake over tea and went across and had supper 
4+ with Bill Bridgend is east across the Fowey River 2+ miles, one way. 


MEANWHILE: Oct. 14th. German cruiser Deutschland fires on and sinks Norwegian 
steamship Lorentz W. Hansen, killing 3 crew members. Norway is a neutral nation. 


re Dlink 
p +5-04 ie. . te 
Ab17h.-0om GC.T- 


Get 919739 


SUNDAY - October 15th, +932 
Spent the day indoors reading “Che Grapes of Wrath” and doing odd jobs. 


MONDAY - October 16th, +932 
Finished the ration books today Played bridge with Lucy and Gladys after supper. 


Coday J made the acquaintance of Bill, a small dog at the back possessed of limitless 
charms. The mass culling didn’t happen in the countryside where pets could be fed. 


TUESDAY - October 17th, +932 

Jn the absence of J.C.N.K.* this morning J had a grand clean up. Among the treasures 
J unearthed was a press cutting about a key to Buckingham Palace someone in this town 
owns. Jn the evening J went back to the office to check over the ration book issue with 
Mr. K. *John Cyril Newport Kilner. No one found who remembers the key story. 


WEDNESDAY - October 18th, +932 J. (no entry) 
THURSDAY - October 19th, +932 (no entry) 


FRIDAY - October 20th, 1932 R 
Bought wool today to make rompers for Chomas Cockram’s birthday and sat by the fire 
knitting in the evening. 


A Cockram is listed in Lostwithiel, but not any children’s names. 


MEANWHILE: Headlines in most US papers. 

GERMANS SEIZE U.S. VESSEL - Australian Associated Press 

An American steamer has been seized by a German cruiser and taken as a prize. The 
vessel, City of Flint was stopped while on its way from New York to Manchester. 

On the grounds that its cargo of tractors, grain, fruit, leather, wax and oil was 
contraband, a German prize crew of 18 boarded, along with 38 British survivors from 
the earlier sinking of S.S. Stonegate, and steamed for Germany. 


Legal and diplomatic efforts filled the news of the captured ship’s 116 day ordeal. The 
American’s faked a need for water, forcing stops - first in Norway and then to Russia 
and back to Norway (where the Nazi crew was detained) and these first American 
POWs of WWII, took back their ship. 


Their captain was awarded the Navy Cross (though a civilian) then drafted into the US 
Navy. He died on duty in 1943. In 1944, a new destroyer, USS Gainard (DD-706) was 
named in his honor. City of Flint continued her runs across the Atlantic until, carrying a 
cargo of tanks, aircraft, jeeps, and fuel, she was torpedoed and sunk by a U-Boat in 
1943. Survivors drifted for 46 days. 


On a previous crossing, The City of Flint had picked up more than 300 survivors of the 
war’s first U-Boat attack - the British passenger liner S.S. Athenia. (see Sept 4th.) 


The cruiser Deutschland was bombed, torpedoed and sunk by British forces in 1944. 


SATURDAY - October 21st, 1932 

Perfect weather today and in the afternoon Mother & J took our tea down to Fowey. Che 
trees along the river as we went down in the train” looked very lovely in all their autumn 
colors. Fowey looked very busy with sentries all along the wharfs and the harbor full of 
ships - 2 Dutch, 2 Norwegian, Greek, Swedish and Estonian.** Crossing in the ferry to 
Bodinnick J was advised to put my camera 
away as photography is prohibited now. 
However, passing up the hill past 
Daphne du Maurie’s house we scrambled 
across fields toward Polruan and drank 
our tea high above the harbor looking 
across to Fowey. We left carly to arrive 
back in time to help Mary with the baby. 
Pressed to stay to supper we yielded and 
deserted the remains of our 9-inch 


pasties*™ awaiting us at Little Cot. The Bodinnick ferry and du Maurie’s big white house 
The address of their little cottage. 


* Direct rail to Fowey opened in 1869, closed now except for “china clay” shipments. 
“« These all were neutral nations in 1939, all but Sweden were invaded later in the war. 
*“** A famed Cornish meat and potato filled pastry, made to fill a miner’s pocket. His 
initials could be poked into it to vent the steam as it baked - and to identify its owner. 


SUNDAY - October 22nd, 1932 
Still grand weather today so J 
washed my hair and, after dinner, 
we walked the top way to Restorimel 
- through fields and hedges. 
Mother stole a few turnips and we 
had a few anxious moments trying 
to negotiate a bull paddock. On the 
way back we met Gladys who came 
back with us until suppertime. Restorimel Castle - See Sept. 20th. 


MONDAY - October 23rd, +932 
Che fun started today - distribution of ration books. At night we went across to Bill’s to 
welcome Marjorie back after her fortnight in London. 


The issuing of books was done at yf prow = 4 
the local level in groups of a few ms 
hundred households - even before 
rationing started. Every person over 
5 was issued a book. Each rationed 
item was registered with a supplier 
who would stamp your book. You 
could only buy a ration from that 
supplier. Rationing explained: 
https://www.youtube.com/watch? 
v=09WNJ78S2GY 


https://www.youtube.com/watch? 
v=0438BC3t2dc 


TUESDAY - October 24, 1932 

Another hectic day with ration books and to cap it all, a Will to type which kept me back 
til nearly 7 o'clock. NWill? Elaine is working for Mr. Kilner, a barrister/solicitor/lawyer as 
well as him being a local census official, paid to compile the 1939 Register. 


MEANWHILE: BBC - The Admiralty has chartered an enormous number of yachts for 

anti-submarine patrol work. Anywhere in British seas these days you will meet a former 
luxury craft patrolling. More than 8000 were surveyed by the Admiralty before the war, 

and all fit for service went into commission as soon as hostilities occurred. 


WEDNESDAY - October 25th, 1932 
Father is turning up at last - letter today to say he will arrive on Friday. 


He has been gone since leaving Cambridge for Denmark on August 18th. 


MEANWHILE: A.A.P LONDON - Monday. Without warning, the Danish steamer Vandia 
(1150 tons) was sunk by a German submarine in the North Sea, on her ay to England. 
Eleven of the crew of 17 were drowned. 


THURSDAY - October 26th, 1932 (Penciled in margin?) we 3 aA: Ata uy +4 é a; 
A peaceful afternoon with Mr. K in Rodmin, and pictures * sa 
in the evening with Mary and Marjorie. cote 4: 


* Although theaters in cities were closed, Lostwithiel village had the 400 seat Glyn 
Cinema. It showed double features, a cartoon and week-old Pathe’ Newsreels. Seats 
in the back cost more but had a view through the cigarette smoke. Blackout rules 
meant walking home in the pitch dark. Closed in 1960, some of its original seats are 
now in the Lostwithiel village barbershop. 


MEANWHILE: Wartime Fashions by MARGARET GILRUTH 

Because French women have said categorically they will never get into uniforms unless 
it is absolutely essential to the wartime job they are doing, there seems to be far more 
interest taken in the fashions here in Paris than over the Channel in London. 


LONDON - The Herald Special Service 

Hitler is moving out of the Baltic as Stalin moves in. Evacuation has already begun of 
15,000 German residents of Estonia and 65,000 from Latvia. The German evacuation 
can be described as a flight, indicating a fear of a wholesale Russian invasion of the 
Baltic States. The exodus of Germans was a Soviet demand so that there could be no 
possibility of the use of "oppressed" German minorities to justify a Germany attempt to 
recover her influence in the Baltic. 


German speakers leave and Russian speakers move in. A problem still today. 


FRIDAY - October 27th, +932 


A mad day today trying to work the duplicator. 
‘Roneo’ is still used - a verb for making a copy 


Father arrived by the 6 0 clock train and after supper, Rill, 
YOU turn the handle, 
Mary and Marjory came over. Chree of us hiked down to the “xe “RONEO” does the rest. 
local pub for some liquor and we had quite a merry evening on timate Cig pr sm et 
Ltd., 26, HOLBORN Me 


cider and beer. Father’s return from Denmark then coming to Roneo, LONDON, BC. 
Cornwall. No word on what he has been doing on the border with Germany. 


SATURDAY - October 28th, 1932 i 
Another fine Saturday - Gladys called after lunch to take us out to Credethick - the 
farmhouse home of the Liddicoats - more distant relatives. Chere we ate masses of tea 


petted the great lumbering English sheepdog and walked back in the moonlight. 
Tredethick is still a working farm, now also renting out cottages for a “farm stay.” 


SUNDAY - October 29th, 1932 P 

Before lunch we went over to set Marjorie’s hair. Chen we just sat over the fire until after 
tea, when we went back to Bill’s to supper. Mary gave us some music and Gladys and 
Robert Reed came. Hair drying by fire - no electric dryer or “mains” in most cottages. 


MONDAY - October 30th, 1932 Lawrie 
A filthy wet day today with nothing to do at night but sit by the fire. 


MEANWHILE: NEW YORK, Sunday. — Extra police were posted at Staten Island, after 
an all-night fire of mysterious origin. Lockheed bombers, destined for Britain, are stored 
in the adjacent Pier, pending repeal of the arms embargo. 


If we repeal it, we help England, If we fail, we help Hitler. - US Senate debate. 


TUESDAY - October 31st, +932 
Wet again. Mother & Dad went to Fowey and J arrived home to find a letter from Bob 
and the wireless duly installed. Chere'll be no peace now. 


Before wireless radio there was “radio relay,” a broadcast over a home’s telephone line 
connected to a rented speaker. When more homes got electricity and stations started 
broadcasting more programs, tunable receivers became more popular. But sets were 
expensive and unreliable. By 1939, Britain had about 250,000 rented sets. 

Entertaining and informing the nation, and propaganda, became the BBC’s task. 


Memorandum (November’s tab page) Jim's birthday Nov. 27. 


WEDNESDAY - November 1st, +932 J. 
A very peaceful day today Mr. K. having gone to London. 


Jn the evening to Will’s to escape from Father and the wireless. 
Father seems more interested in the BBC’s all day news broadcasts than is Elaine. 


THURSDAY - November 2nd, +932 

Alone again today but with plenty of work. Found time to write to both Italian Lines* 
and the W.A.F.™ - J am getting out of here somehow soon. No house ts big enough for 
both my father and myself. We spent the evening in stony silence, Mother having gone 
fo first ald. Join the Air Force or run home to Australia - Elaine wants a big change. 


* Though friends with Hitler, Italy waited to declare war on Britain until Germany took 
France. A ‘neutral’ (until June 1940), her ships could still sail without too much fear of 
attack. Lloyd Triestino, the shipping line that had brought Elaine to Europe aboard the 
steamer Romolo, had 85 ships in 1939. At the end of the war, only five survived. 


*“W.A.F. - the Women’s Auxiliary Air Force. 


FRIDAY - November 3rd, 1932 F. Mag. 
Wet again and a quiet day following Mr. K.’s morning telephone call from London 
saying he will not be back until tomorrow. Chere was a letter from Lorna to read at 
lunch. After five Mother and J went for a long walk up through Poldew Woods and back 
by Poldew and Penquite Farms. Che trees all looked very lovely clad in their autumn 
leaves and J couldn’t help comparing them with our scarcely varying bush. After the rain 
everything smelt very fresh and we stayed away until just on dark. Chere was just time 
to have supper before we went off to the pictures with Mary and Marjorie. 
Hiking or “rambling” was and is a popular activity in 
the UK. Dirty industrial cities and depression 
unemployment led to more people just walking 
ss about the countryside, often trespassing on private 
—~) land. In response to years of activism, Parliament 
passed “The Access to Mountains” act in 1939, the 
first legislation leading to the “right to roam” now 
formalized into a network of published and signed 
public pathways, maintained by the land owner. 


MEANWHILE: LONDON: Charles Sweeney forms a Home Guard unit of Americans 
living in London. His uncle smuggles 30+ US pilots into France. (See June 16th) 
US law requires them to renounce their citizenship if joining a foreign military. 


CANADA: The Clayton Knight Committee secretly recruits American pilots to go to 
Canada to train as RAF or RCAF military pilots. The FBI under Hoover attempts to stop 
them from crossing into Canada. One pilot, Hubert Stewart, Elaine’s future husband, 
returned home to North Carolina from Canada, unwilling to renounce his US 
citizenship. He and others returned to fly when Canada accepted an agreement for 
Americans to just follow orders - rather than take the oath of allegiance to the King. 


SATURDAY - November 4th, 1932 

Raining —— Rut J persisted in my determination to shop in St. Austell so Mother and 
J left on the two o'clock train. After shopping, having tea, looking in the Church in the 
semi darkness there was nothing to do but sit in the waiting room at the station till the 
train came a 6.30. However all my Australian Christmas shopping is now coped with. 


We walked up from the station in a howling gale and were glad to spend the rest of the 
evening indoors. 


A letter came from the W.A.A.F. telling me that recruiting for the clerical sections had 
been suspended for the time. Elaine wrote the letter on Thursday, the reply is delivered 
on Saturday. The Royal Mail delivered up to 12 times a day in Victorian days, twice 
thru the 1950s. "Return of Post" on a locally sent envelop prompted a same-day reply. 


SUNDAY - November 5th, 1932 

Will it never be dry? Finished off addressing of Christmas cards etc. after having 
ministered to Mother who wasn’t too well and stayed in bed for breakfast. Coday’s 
funny story from the German wireless is the sinking of #t.M.S. Kestrel -a dry 
land ship! 


Lord Haw-Haw, a voice on the propaganda broadcasts Germany Calling, claimed the 
German Navy had sunk this airfield named like a ship but on dry land. Nazi wireless 
broadcasts went worldwide. Some announcers were British citizens, captured and 
jailed after the war. 


Gladys came back from Church with Dad and Bill also called to invite us over for supper. 
Had a pleasant evening over there with the first taste of Mary's fiddle and some piano. 


MONDAY - November 6th, +932 
Still raining and a very busy day till 6.15 with a huge mail quite apart from all my 
Christmas cards ¢te. 


Letter from Mollie. Mrs. Blake went to Hospital. 2 Margarets in the house - William’s 
wife, Mrs. Blake age 41; and Margaret Blake Henwood, age 18, their daughter. 


TUESDAY - November 7th, +932 * 

A depressing letter this morning from Jtalian lines giving a list of fares. A double birth 
cabin now costs £79 stg. instead of L62 (Aus.) as we paid. My chances of going 
home seem to be getting smaller and smaller. Ships are paying for “War Risk” insurance. 


Jn the evening J met Marjorie and went down to badminton - to watch, not to play, and 
to be kept amused by Miss Knight the ex-A.T.S.* woman. Che Mayoress-elect ** is one of 
the member so J suppose it will be worth the sixpence a week for such exalted company. 
Lostwithiel Badminton Club is still “...open to players of a reasonable standard of play.” 


* Auxiliary Territorial Service - woman’s branch of the British Army. ATS telephone 
operators were taken off the beach at Dunkirk. Women got 2/3 the pay of the males. 


*““ The mayor elect in 1939 was a male - Spencer Charles Brown. Mayors in the UK 
have the honorific title of “His or Her Worship” and are addressed as “Your Worship.” 


Afterward we walked back in the pouring rain to Bill's. 


MEANWHILE: Arms Embargo Repeal, Washington, Wednesday. 
Amending of the Neutrality Bill to be considered in conference by the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. Advocates of the repeal are elated, isolationists are not. 


LONDON, Tuesday. Food supplies are so abundant, the Government intends to change 
rationing. Special allowances for manual workers and children will not be needed. 


LONDON, Monday. U-BOAT WAR GOES ON - Another Four Ships Sunk. This week’s 
toll now 11. The loss of just the S.S. Wigmore’s crew, leaves 31 children fatherless. 


WEDNESDAY - November 8th, +932 

Still rain ——- Marjorie and J had a riotous evening at a “hop” in the Church cavorting 
to the strains of Dick Blake's band. Expenses were heavy - a bot entrance and a 
pennyworth of lemon drink for supper. We were back at Bill’s by ten (the dance was 
7-11) eating some of his magnificent big pears. Bot = free 


THURSDAY - November 9th, +932 

Fine weather at last and Mayor Choosing Day in the ancient Borough of Lostwithiel. 
Che Municipal flag fluttered over the Guildhall as J went to work and Mr. Kilner 
arrived in dark suit ard with wig box under his arm. Judges and barristers were 
required to wear a special wig or “peruke” in court - horse hair and quite expensive. 


= Just before noon J took my seat (the last one available) in the 
Guildhall to witness the ceremony. Mayor & Deputy Mayor 
“arched in clad in scarlet and blue respectively and the diminutive 
fnew Mayor, Spencer Charles Brown, was duly robed with much 

< woofing into his beard by Mr. Bassett and much clanking of gold 
me chains. Afterward they all processed up to the Calbot Hotel for 


Pe the luncheon which Mother’s friend Mrs. Williams, gatecrashed. 
i _ Lostwithiel had mayors since at least the 1600s. The Guildhall 
and Mayor’s Office was upstairs from the present ground floor 
museum - formerly a prison, corn exchange, shop, fire station 
and other uses over the centuries. The Talbot is now condos. 


Town Clerk, Mayor’s Consort, 
Mayor & Deputy Mayor 2012-14 


But more important than all this was the news that a time bomb had exploded in Munich 
just a few minutes late for their beloved Fuhrer, killing 8 and wounding about 60. 
Following the explosion was a wholesale purge, 1000 arrests being made. 

This lesser-known assignation attempt happened in the Munich beer hall where Hitler 
had launched his political path in 1923. The Fuhrer’s speech ended early, and all the 


Nazi hierarchy - including Géring, Goebbels and Himmler had departed. The bomb was 
planted by Georg Elser, a carpenter acting alone. German officers tried again in 1944. 


MEANWHILE: Two British officers in neutral Holland, believing they were in contact 
with Germans plotting to overthrow Hitler, are kidnapped and taken into Germany. 


FRIDAY - November 10th, +932. (no entry) 


SATURDAY - November 11th, +932 
Still no letters. J had a few minutes respite during the morning to attend the short service 
at the war memorial by the river. 


Armistice Day was a commemoration of the end of WWI, “The war to end all wars.” 
It became Remembrance Day in the UK, and Veteran’s Day in the USA. 


Che afternoon was fine so we all took the bus to Kodmin - had a 
look at the fine old Church* with its ruined Chapel, St. Guron’s well | 
ele. and photographed the quaint little house where my grandfather 
was born. Bodmin itself was very busy and full of soldiers. 


* St. Petroc’s Church, once the largest in Cornwall - dates from 
1469. It was built over a spring next to St. Guron’s 6th Century 
hermitage. The area was called “Monk’s Abode” - in Cornish 'Bod |} 
Mynach’ in English became Bodmin - one of many Cornish sites 
associated with the legend of King Arthur. 


~ Elaine’s Grandfather, 


SUNDAY - November 12th, +932. Richard Henwood Marks 


Born Bodmin - 1839 
Donned my best for Church this morning, a special “do” for eee 


Armistice and the new Mayor with a procession of Cown Rand, Corporation, 
British Legion, Scouts and Guides etc. Canon Andrews, King’s Chaplain and 
M.C. gave a very fine address. 


Armistice Day commemorations were moved from the 11th hour, of the 11th day, to the 
Sunday before the 11th - to become Remembrance Sunday. 


After lunch washed my hair, adopting a new coiffure and listened to the wireless until 
going across to Bill's after supper. Bill unfortunately was in bed with a cold. 


Highlights of the day’s broadcasting were Winston Churchill’s speech and the Anglo- 
French concert at the front at which Noel Coward and Maurice Chevalier were the star 
attractions and Lord Gort, Duke of Gloucester, Anthony Eden and the Dominion’s 
representatives were present. 

Gen. John Gort VC, was the commander of British forces in France, until the 
evacuation from Normandy. Coward was knighted in 1969 for his work as a spy in 
WWII, earlier Churchill personally blocked Coward receiving the O.B.E from King 


George. Chevalier was a POW in WWI, stayed in occupied France and was accused of 
Nazi collaboration. 


Churchill’s Recorded Speeches: https://music.youtube.com/ 
watchv=xfUwoeOPAiQ&list=OLAK5uy_nD2_wuJtc5JJZLE2-D__p9KL76kun0Tnw 


MONDAY - November 13th, +932 ag 
Rain again and a quiet day with Mr. K. in London again. 
Jn the evening listened to Wendy Hiller in the trial scene from “St. Joan” of G.B.S. 


St. Joan, a play by George Bernard Shaw. Dame Hiller DBE, was his favorite actress. 


TUESDAY - November 14th, +932 L 

Nothing doing today and an carly supper before badminton. My first attempt was quite 
passable but Marjorie was hopeless - couldn't hit the thing at all. Chere’s a move afoot 
to resurrect the mived club and J’ve been asked to join so that may be another evening 
occupied. Elaine is missing the social nightlife she had in London. 


Jack Sandry was in today and offered to take Mr & Mrs Clark and, incidentally, me 
into St. Austell to see “Jamaica Jun’. The Hitchcock movie from du Maurie’s book. 


WEDNESDAY - November 15th, +932 
Mrs. Clark turned down the offer of the drive into St Austell on account of the blackout 
and having to rise early in the morning for Post Office duty. 


Che case, Wonlam v. Kilner ts still in progress so there'll be some more idle days yet. 
We spent the evening with the wireless and heard the dreadful Gracie Fields woman 


entertaining the troops in France. 

While recovering from cancer surgery, Dame Gracie Fields OBE DBE, performed 
throughout the war as part of The Entertainments National Service Association (ENSA). 
Later, she even went to Borneo, New Guinea, Melbourne and Sydney to sing for 
Australian troops and hospital patients - and was well reviewed in the Herald. 


MEANWHILE: WASHINGTON - Australian Associated Press: 

Secrets Not Available To Allies Military - Secrets, like aeroplane bombsights, aircraft 
detectors and certain types of searchlights and guns, in which the United States excels, 
are at present, not available to foreign purchasers, says the New York Times. 


The U.S. was trying to build up its own military forces and feared the Nazis would 
capture anything sent there if England should fall. The Lend-Lease Act of March 11, 
1941, finally allowed sending the most advanced weapons to Britain. Congress 
authorized the “... sale, lease, transfer, or exchange of arms and supplies to any 
country whose defense the President deems vital to the defense of the United States.” 


THURSDAY - November 16,4932 J 
Che case still goes on and the rain still falls. 
Mother went out bridging and came home with a sprained ankle. 


FRIDAY - November 17, +9382 

Mr. Kilner has lost the case - £105 and costs and so things will only be middling when 
he returns. He rang this afternoon to say he won't be back until Monday and that he is 
going to appeal against the Court’s decision. Over £7000 in 2021 money. 


Dame Helen Gwynne Vaughan spoke tonight about doubling the A. C.8. gives me an 
(dea. \n WWI, she had been chief of Queen Mary’s Auxiliary Corps in France and head 
of the Women's Royal Air Force. A professor of Botany until heading up the ATS. 


SATURDAY - November 18, +932 
Raining furiously - After lunch J went down to buy some yellow wool then after tea 
Mother managed to hobble over to Bill’s, where we met Donald, of whom we had heard so 


much. He scems a pleasant person - much too intelligent to be married to Marjorie. 
Donald Holmes (Mary Marks’ brother) was “with the Times.” A newspaper person. 


SUNDAY - November 19, +932 

Rain again with patches of sunshine. J stayed indoors till it was time to go out to tea - 
to the home of Percy Clark and his wife.” Chere J was confronted with bright yellow 
walls and most other things of a similar pattern. Unfortunately the house was new and J 
was conducted on a tour of inspection and had to enthuse. However Mrs. C*. is very 
pleasant and gave me a delicious home-cooked meal. Percy J. and Eva B. Clark 


J left fairly carly for Bill’s where the evening was spent listening to and having an 
occasional word in arguments. Bill was in his most truculent mood. 

Dad, for some reason best known to himself wouldn't go over with us so stayed home 
alone. Politics were in flux, Chamberlain was still pushing for peace and Churchill 


calling for aggressive policies. “You were given the choice between war and dishonour. 
You chose dishonour, and you will have war.” - Churchill to Chamberlain. 


Summertime ended at midnight so we had an extra hour in bed this morning and a very 
carly blackout. After the change from British Summer Time, the blackout began at 4:30. 


MONDAY - November 20th, +9382 Cable Jim 6 p.m. 
Mr. Kilner was back today, very worrted about his defeat 


J cabled Jim at 1 p.m. and can only hope the message reached its destination or will 
reach it tomorrow. Jim’s birthday. 


TUESDAY - November 21st, +932 
Apparently the entire population of Melbourne has not been exterminated as a letter 
arrived from Pen this morning. 


Had the usual Cuesday game of badminton. 


J took home a bottle of cider after work with which to drink to James C. C. 
This is the only hint of “darling Jimmy’s” last name. The only last name starting with 
“C” that Elaine mentions when the ship left, was Mrs. Couchman. 


MEANWHILE: London - Britain charters neutral nation’s ships to help alleviate the 
delays of cargos, including mail, with Australia. 


The use of the new magnetic mines by Germany is of great importance, sinking any 
nation’s ships that passes over. It ranks with the first tank or use of poison gas. 


WEDNESDAY - November 22nd, +932 
Ritterly cold today - the worst yet and J had to resort to Mother’s sheepskin slippers to 
keep my feet warm in the office. 


THURSDAY - November 23rd, +932. (No entry) 


MEANWHILE: “We shall sow the English coast with mines which cannot be cleared. 
England cannot live without its imports. We can feed ourselves. The permanent sowing 
of mines on the English coasts will bring England to her knees. However, this can only 
occur if we have occupied Belgium and Holland ... Breach of the neutrality of Belgium 
and Holland is meaningless. No one will question that when we have won. If we do not 
break the neutrality, then England and France will.” - Hitler 23rd November 1939 


German forces will invade the Netherlands, Belgium and Luxembourg, 10 May, 1940 


FRIDAY - November 24th, +932 
Mother and J went off to the pictures in broad moonlight. 


SATURDAY - November 25th, +932 

Rain threatened again this morning and soon began to fall steadily. J busied myself 
knitting yellow gloves and, after tea Mother & J went across to Bill’s where we supped 
and listened to the radio. 


SUNDAY - November 26th, +932 
A filthy day again so J washed my hair and stayed well indoors. Mrs. Blake came home 
from hospital. Ju the evening Mother and J went across to Bill’s and listened to 


Chamberlain's speech 
https://pastdaily.com/201 4/1 1/26/a-new-kind-of-war-neville-chamberlain-addresses- 
the-world-november-26-1939/ 


MONDAY - November 27th, 1932 

Jt’s still raining and J was very busy with the new duplicator. Gladys is due back from 
holiday today but we didn’t go round to investigate instead J finished Calvocaressi’s* 
book and started on “As Cime Went On” an entertaining biographical fragment by 
Ethel Smyth .** 


* Michel-Dimitri Calvocoressi wrote several books and lectured on music - including 
Nazi censorship, which “created entirely artificial conditions and those who are 
responsible for the change may soon awaken to the fact that it is easier to destroy than 
to rebuild.” Elaine’s father and Hitler were fans of German composer Richard Wagner. 


“ Ethel Smyth DBE was a militant suffragette and lesbian, author and a celebrated 
classical composer. Royal Albert Hall held a special concert of Smyth’s music on her 
75th birthday. The Queen attended. She was awarded a Grammy posthumously. 


Heard a broadcaster liken a barrage balloon on the ground to ‘an elephant who has just 
had bad news.” (see the August 12th photo.) 


TUESDAY - November 28th, +932 
Badminton as usual. Majorie says she will go back to London with Donald after he has 
been down for Christmas. 


WEDNESDAY - November 29th, +932 

Mr Kilner invited me up to the Guildhall to investigate some of the Council’s treasures - 
apparently J'm not just a mechanical typewriter tapper after all. We were specially 
interested in the old bronze weights and measures and the beautiful 1 8th Century linen 
fold panelling. Jn cases on the walls are four Charters, the first 1125 and others from 
Edward Il James Il and Queen Victoria. Chere is also a fine portrait of one Lord 
Edgcumbe *** who was responsible for the rebuilding of the Hall in 1732. 

Charters from Kings gave certain privileges and protections to a person, parish or 
village. Lostwithiel held 2 seats in Parliament from 1304 to 1832, but became a “rotten 


borough” when the population fell to a few hundred. *** Earls of Edgcumbe controlled 
these seats in Parliament for generations, but left town after the seats were lost. 


We supped with the Santo family. Another Latin sounding name from the Armada? 


THURSDAY - November 30th, +932 P 

Coday the news came that Russia had attacked Finland.**™ Pegler (2) was right when 
he sata that the only difference between barbarism and civilization ts that civilization has 
better weapons. (Maybe Westbrook Pegler, American columnist, United Press, London.) 


*““* Little Finland would prove hard to conquer and held out for 4 months, losing land in 
defeat. When Hitler attacked Russia, the Fins joined the Germans against the Soviets. 


Daladier was to have spoken tonight but the prolonged debate in the Chamber about 
granting him full powers for the duration of the war kept him late and the broadcast was 
postponed till tomorrow. Instead we heard Guy La Chambre speaking to America. 


Edouard Daladier, Prime Minister of France, joined Chamberlain in signing the Munich 
Pact with Hitler. When France fell, he was arrested and tried by the Nazis. 


Guy La Chambre, the French Air Minister fled to the USA when France surrendered. 
He voluntarily flew back in Sept. 1940 to be tried by the puppet Vichy government. 


The lack of preparation of the French Air Force was widely blamed for Germany’s quick 
overrunning half of France. Then a WWI general Henri Petain arranged an armistice, 
leaving over half of France occupied by the Nazis, and the rest under a government 
based in Vichy headed by Petain and Premier Pierre Laval. Both were tried after the 
war. Laval faced a firing squad, but Charles de Gaulle commuted Petain to life. 


Loose pages found folded in the December first page: 


MEANWHILE: The ‘Bore’ or ‘Phoney War’ - only the oceans seeing major combat, 
French and British armies sit on the Maginot Line facing the German’s Siegfried Line. 


“ue, The Siegfried Line 
BS eee. Ss he . Sa ee ees, The Maginot Line 


Civilian causalities or damage to cities are still scrupulously avoided by both sides. 
The Olympic Winter Games for 1940 to be held in Germany, are cancelled. 

The British turn their Magna Carta over to the US Library of Congress for safekeeping. 
Soviets grant citizenship to occupied Poles, obligating them to serve in the Red Army. 
Soviets shell their own village to cancel a non-aggression pact, then invade Finland. 
Nazis order Jews in Poland to wear a white badge with a Star of David on their arm. 


BBC surveys report that “... many women were deliberately refraining from listening to 
the censored news on the wireless, and said they preferred not to think about it.” 


Memorandum (December’s cover page) 


Thomas Cockram’s b. Dec 10. 


FRIDAY - December 1st, +932 
Pictures - “Men With Wings”* and an interesting newsreel showing a convoy of 10 
ships and activities of the French Air Force. The “Battle of France” in May 1940, pitted 


French emphasis on bombers vs. German fighters - which shot down 950 French a 
month. Puppet Vichy French forces fought against the Allies until November, 1942. 


* The prologue of the movie states: “By their sweat and blood and unselfish dreams 
they have brought civilization its greatest gift for the future - the modern airplane ...” 
The airplane will soon be sending Britain a “gift” of firebombs; and Elaine will soon be 
meeting one of those men with wings, her future husband. 


SATURDAY - December 2nd, +932 
A sunny morning at last but it turned to rain as usual. 


We all had tea with Dorthy and Com May, Cousin Luci calling and conducting us 
there. Chey are both very pleasant and have a nice home, where we enjoyed our stay until 
nearly 10 p.m. 


The Mays’ house was called “Lynores” - a long walk to Rose Hill Road. Lucy Bartlett, 
Gladys Marks’ housemate, is called a “cousin” - the relationship is unknown. 


MEANWHILE: Thousands of German and Austrian nationals in the UK are questioned, 
deported or interned in camps. Ironically many of these 'enemy aliens' were Jews who 
fled Europe, unlikely to be sympathetic to the Nazis, yet they were still treated like 

risks. In one camp on the Isle of Man over 80% of the internees were Jewish refugees. 


Churchill ordered Italians also to be rounded up, even before Italy entered the war. 


SUNDAY - December 3rd, +932 

Although J have already had my birthday presents there were small parcels on my chair 
this morning - but not a word from Australia. Mail ships/planes were slowed by the war. 
We all went for a long walk and on the way back met Mr. K. with his dogs. He 
remembered my birthday. 


At lunchtime the rain began to pour so we spent the rest of the day indoors and, in the 
evening, heard Vaughan Williams broadcast about “Making Our Own Music.” 


Williams was an English symphonic composer, lecturer and collector of folk music. He 
supported those who'd escaped the Nazis, even putting some up in his own home. 


MONDAY - December 4th, 1932 

A funny little man came this morning to move the telephone from the outer office in here. 
He is an ornithologist and we chatted about Australian birds and other things 
Australian. The island continent has the most endemic species - birds and others. 


At lunchtime J had birthday handkerchiefs from Pen and Dods so things were not quite 
as bad as they at first seemed. These were likely not silk hankies, already rationed for 
smooth warm pilot’s scarfs - to allow “head on a swivel” - and for their parachutes. 


Mr Clark didn’t turn up this morning. Chere is some fuss going on about his filling the 
positions of Rating Officer and full time clerk in this office. Mr K. informed him that 
he would have to appear before the Finance Cttee, since when he has been in a ridiculously 
depressed frame of mind. Mr. K. went round to see him and spent about an hour. He 
turned up in the afternoon little better. 


Mother and J spent the evening playing bridge with Lucy and Gladys. 


Property tax rates were set locally based largely on how many occupy a property. If 
Mr. Clark changed tax rates of the Lostwithiel homes filled with displaced persons (like 
Elaine, and the many children from London), it would have been a stressful time. 


MEANWHILE: Australian Women At Work - by MARGARET GILRUTH, Although it is 
only a fortnight old, the Australian Women’s Voluntary Services in London has 500 
enrollments and piles of finished knitted articles, ready for despatch to the front. 


TUESDAY - December 5th, 1932 

Coday J dined with at the home of Clark of pheasant, with which J wasn’t thrilled - 
especially the gamey portions. J talked with Mr. Clark and tried to set him thinking in 
the right way but he won't try to rise above his troubles. From what he said Mr. K. has 
apparently been working on the same lines. 


J played badminton in the evening. And J almost forgot, most important of all, J hada 
cable from Jim lodged on Dec. 2nd. so he remembered after all. Sent on Elaine’s birthday. 


WEDNESDAY - December 6th, 1932 

A magnificent sunny day so the family went out to Credethick in the morning. 

Mr. K. discovered that he and J are thinking the same though his teaching comes from a 
man called Kawson. J have promised to lend him the C.8. Cert Book. (Christian Science) 


At night J went with Mr and Mrs Clark to the pictures to see Elizabeth Rergner in 
‘Stolen Life” a very fine film. 


Elizabeth Bergner preformed on stage and film in Germany and Britain. A Best Actress 
nominee in 1935. Jewish, she fled Nazi Germany in 1934 and Hitler banned her films. 


THURSDAY - December 7th, 1932 Le 
White frost followed by rain. - and J spent the evening reading “Cobbers” which J have 
imported as a Christmas present for Bill, and knitting socks for Rob. 


Cobber - Aussie slang for a pal, a buddy. The book is a travelogue by English 
composer Thomas Wood going to and loving Australia in the ‘30s - a reverse of Elaine’s 
trip. His second book Cobbers Campaigning is a tribute to Australia's part in WWII Il. 
“... no turning back. | am now part of Australia, and forever Australia is part of me.” 


FRIDAY - December 8th, +932 Bob. The unknown Bob from Edinburgh (Aug. 26th) 
Still raining 


SATURDAY - December 9th, +932 . 
Mr K. went to St. Austell this morning and J had a morning with Mr. Clark. 
After lunch J went with the family to Fowey to have my hair cut and set to the tune of 
4/6 including an oil shampoo. 


Fowey was looking very dismal in the drizzling rain and there seemed to be many troops 
and sallors about. 


SUNDAY- December 10th, +932 p 

Che morning promised well but soon the inevitable rain started so J had to abandon my 
ideas of walking. However Mother and J braved it in the afternoon and walked to 
Resentorel and back. Chere was excitement in the town, Dr Rudge had an ARP drill in 
full swing - at least we saw the fire brigade at work and one man in a decontamination 
suit. After supper we all went across to Bill’s 


MONDAY - December 11th, +932 
Mr Clark was on the sick list today and we had the buying permits to get out. So there 
was plenty to do. 


Jn the evening we heard Ben Williams broadcasting from Jreland. He can still sing! 
Jt’s a wonder to me that he hasn't become a name in the world, with his voice. Possibly 
because he’s too nice a fellow with too little push and too few influential friends. 


MEANWHILE: LONDON, WOMEN TO FERRY R.A.F. MACHINES - Eight women pilots 
will be employed to fly new light R.A.F. training machines from factories to aerodromes. 
The latest list of Royal Air Force casualties brings the total to 480, and, for the first 
time, includes a member of the Women's Auxiliary Air Force. Aircraftwoman Cook, who 
died on active service. 


TUESDAY - December 12th , 1932 
Snow seemed to me imminent today but it didn’t come. Jnstead J 
had two letters - one from Lorna and one from George. 


J skipped badminton to hear the broadcast from the Maginot Line 
but the battery went flat so missed everything and retired to bed 
felling thoroughly fed-up and depressed 

It is not clear which Lostwithiel homes, if any, had “mains” 


electricity in 1939. Most wireless sets used “accumulator” 
batteries taken to a shop for recharging or exchange. 


WEDNESDAY - December 13th, +932 Lorna 
Ritterly cold again. 

Mother & J spent the evening at Bill’s listening to the Schubert 11th ¢ Major 
Symphony. 


Franz Schubert’s works have a long history of confusion with numbering. His best 
known in C Major is now considered his 9th - originally called The Great C Major. 


We now have a gas poker installed in the office for lighting the fire. Jt’s a grand idea and 
does away with kindling of all kinds. Che poker ts just lit and “poked” in under the coal. 
Even the “town gas” piped into homes and offices was produced by heating coal. The 
“smoke fog” from burning coal caused hundreds of respiratory deaths in Britain each 


year. It left a “filthy, sticky, evil smelling film over everything. It looked like grey dust, but 
when touched it felt greasy and was adhesive.” Industrial areas were the hardest hit. 


THURSDAY - December 14th, +932 Ins. Co. 
Wrote letters to Jusurance companies in Australia so that’s at least one thing off the 
mind \Nhat did Elaine have need to insure? 


FRIDAY - December 15th, +932 
Che cold and sky made me sure of snow today but none came. Mr. K. was away all the 
afternoon his wife being here probably had a good deal to do with it. 


J stayed till after siv writing then groped my way home in the pitch black. One doesn’t 
realize how dark darkness can be till all lights are extinguished and instinct has to be the 
only guide. 


J resolved to take a day off next week to go to Plymouth if only to break the monotony. 
Shad a letter from Pen telling me that her bed jacket had arrived. 


SATURDAY - December 16th, +932 

J broached the subject of a day off nevt week for an excursion to Plymouth as J had 
“Lostwithiclitis” which seemed to amuse Mr. K. anyway he did not hesitate in ensuring 
me it would be alright. 


We all caught the 2 0 clock train to St. Austell and sat in a compartment filled with 
weary looking (one snoring) sailors. Arrived at the very modern, comfortable and cheap 
(back stalls a bob) Odeon Cheatre just in time for the start of “Che Lion Has Wings” * 
Britain’s new and extraordinarily well-produced propaganda film of the R.A.F. J 
couldn’t help feeling that the feminine interest in the shape of Merle Oberon seemed 
rather “dragged in” but the contrasts between Britain and Nazi Germany were masterly. 
* A glorified account of the bombing of German warships in the Kiel Canal on Sept. 3rd, 
omitting the high British losses. Considered the first propaganda/documentary hybrid 
film, of many more to come from both sides. 

After the show we had a bump around in Woolworths then waited in the cold for the 
train. Part of the American F.W. Woolworths, with over 600 stores in the UK by 1939. 


SUNDAY - December 17th, +932 J. 
Che intense cold kept me indoors all day except for an hour or two with the Marks family 
in the evening, Donald having arrived for Christmas holiday. 


Temperatures dropped below freezing in London, and continued to fall thru January 
bringing the coldest winter since 1894, with fog and snow disrupting trains and mail 
delivery. The Thames and some harbors froze over. Cornwall was spared the worst. 


We stayed up to hear the midnight news that the Graf Spee had been scuttled outside 
Monte Video. Montevideo, on the River Plate, is the capital and largest city of Uruguay. 


This “Pocket Battleship” was named for WWI admiral Count (Graf) Maximilian von 
Spee who dealt a major defeat to the British Navy in WWI. He then attempted to 
attack the strategic coaling station on the Falkland Islands (many ships then still steam 
powered) but were surprised by a much stronger British force who chased down the 
German ships, and eventually sank them all. 


British losses, 10 dead, 19 wounded, no ships sunk. 
German, about 1,900 killed, 215 captured, 6 warships sunk 


MONDAY - December 18th , +932 
Worked hard and late in preparation for my day off tomorrow and listened in the evening 
to Winston Churchill on the Rattle of the River Plate and the (gnominious scuttling of 


the Nazi pocket battleship Admiral Graf Spee. 

Graf Spee had been attacking shipping since the start of the war. Dozens of Allied 
warships searched, and 3 smaller cruisers finally found, fought and forced the more 
powerful German ship into neutral Uruguay for repairs. A clever ruse implied larger 
Allied ships had arrived and waited outside, so the Nazi captain scuttled Graf Spee to 
save his crew. Learning of this error, he later shot himself. This was the first major 
allied naval victory and was quickly used by Churchill, as head of the Admiralty, for a 


big boost of British moral. https:/Awww.youtube.com/watch?v=xAedcaYQUjs 


TUESDAY - December 19th, +932 

Mother and J were up at 7a.m. to catch the 8:15 train to Plymouth. Donald & 
Marjorie were there too and we traveled up together. Jt was a miserable day - raining 
hard with some snow when we were near Liskeard. Mother and J spent the morning 
Christmas shopping and J bought some black shoes. We lunched at Spooners, finished 
our shopping then went up onto the Hoe. Jt’s a grand sight, even in the mist of winter 
and must be magnificent in good weather. After a walk around looking at the fine Naval 
War memorial and barrage balloon moored right in the Hoe (the men had their tent in the 
bandstand) we walked down through a very military area past the Cathedral down to the 
Barbican and the quay from which the Mayflower sailed. Hence Plymouth Rock. 


Plymouth has long been a major naval port. The Hoe, a park area overlooking the 
coast, is where Sir Francis Drake played bowls before defeating the Spanish Armada. 


Plymouth, of course, was full of uniforms, Navy, Army, and Air Force, WRNS, ACS 
& WAAF and J was the uncomfortable witness of the purchase of some talcum by a very 
young and very embarrassed Army Lieutenant. Che train home was half a hour late and 


we had to stand all the way. 
Talcum powder was used for trench foot since Napoleon’s retreat from Russia in 1812. 
So, its purchase was not likely the source of the officer’s red cheeks - perhaps Elaine? 


WEDNESDAY - December 20th, +932 


Chere was plenty to do this morning including a job for Dr. Rudge. 
Dr. Frederick H. Rudge, “medical practitioner” in the Registry. Town’s Medical Officer. 


We were all out of bed earlier than usual to hear Mr. Menzies opening the new 


Australian short wave station. 
This was the first international broadcast of “Australia Calling” from Melbourne. 
Starting on the birthday of the new Australian Prime Minister, Robert Menzies. 


THURSDAY - December 21st, +9382 


Mr. Kilner was busy today making ready for his departure for Christmas holidays. 
John C.N. Kilner, “solicitor” staying in the Talbot Hotel in the 1939 Registry. 


FRIDAY - December 22nd, +932 

Worked very hard and quite late dealing with odds and ends before the holidays, and in 
the evening, went across to Bill’s 

MEANWHILE: LONDON, The Herald, December 20. 

Europe is still in the grip of the coldest spell for years, in some places for half a century, 
which has caused intense suffering and numerous deaths. Rivers and canals are frozen 
all over Europe, Snow fell even in the Riviera. Snow falling throughout Britain caused 
dislocation of road and rail traffic. The temperature in London was 10 degrees below 
freezing point today, and is still dropping. An R.A.F. pilot was killed today when his 
plane landed at Shropshire and overturned on the frozen surface. Four coaches were 
derailed when a train skidded on ice on a track near Greenwich. Water pipes in Britain 
froze and caused the boilers to explode and to wreck rooms. One person was killed. 
Many villages are isolated by a foot of snow. Berlin registered 30 degrees below 
freezing today, the coldest for 80 years. The Danube is frozen. Factories throughout 
France are closing because boilers are frozen. 


SATURDAY - December 23rd,+932 Dods. 

Chings were somewhat unsettled this morning and J did little but have the Mayor sign 
the cheques and pay the wages.” Mr Clark produced a box of chocolates, and much to my 
surprise and invited me to join them at the Calbot in the evening. Mother and J went to 
Bodwin in the afternoon to put the final touches to Christmas shopping. Cousin Lucy 
called in the evening to invite us to have Christmas dinner with her. 


“Those dealing with the 1939 Registry and rationing were paid by the Town Council 
who were responsible for the registration and rationing in their boroughs. 

Cornish records show that Mr. Kilner was the Lostwithiel Town Clerk, and a local 
lawyer. Mr. Clark, the Rate Collector. Dr. Rudge, Medical Officer and District Surgeon. 


J dragged myself away from listening to Samson & Delilah from Parts to go across to the 
Clark’s and then down to the Calbot to drink whisky and beer. Talbot Hotel, now condos. 


MEANWHILE: Margaret Gilruth’s London War Diary (Mag returned from Paris in 
October). The Herald - London has become quite nonchalant about this war. Not that 
Londoners aren't as determined as any other Allied folk about the cause and the 
ultimate result. But gas masks are left reclining at home. Not more than one in ten seem 
to carry them. Talk of the approach of the blitzkrieg fails to bring them out in numbers. 


LONDON, Tuesday. Britain's newest bombing planes went into action in a terrific air 
battle over the Heligoland Bight yesterday, and shot down 12 of 24 Messerschmitts. 


The Berlin paper’s version of the battle was German Messerschmitts intercepted 

44 British planes and shot down 34. Actually - of the 22 RAF bombers, 15 were lost, 
without reaching their target. This was the end of more accurate daylight bombing on 
strictly military targets, and the beginning of the mass civilian casualties resulting from 
nighttime bombing - for the rest of the war. Germany then reduced fighter aircraft 
production, a major factor when American daylight bombers arrived later in the war. 


SUNDAY - December 24th, +932 

After a heavy white frost we had a crisp sunny day so Mother & J set off for 

St. Winnows.** We didn’t reach it but had a good walk and became quite hot. After 
lunch J washed my hair and spent the rest of the day by the fire. Daladier*** spoke in 
the evening as a Christmas gesture. He speaks slowly (for a Frenchman) and distinctly 
80 that J can understand him quite well. 


“Just downstream from Lostwithiel on the Fowey River. 


*** Premier Edouard Daladier’s address was broadcast in French throughout France 
and Britain, and the full translation was printed in the NY Times on Christmas Day. 


Che cards J sent to Jtaly were returned today. Apparently there was something wrong 


with my methods so Miss Reswarick will have to be brought to task. 
Likely is 33 year old Vera Beswarick of Fowey, “single, domestic duties” in the Registry. 


Mrs. Blake brought in a Christmas tree before supper so now we look quite festive. 
Elaine still calls her Mrs. as there are two Margarets living with her in Littlecot. 


MONDAY - December 25th , +932 

After exchange of parcels and pulling of crackers we all went off to Church. 

Crackers, a British tradition from Victorian times - short cardboard tubes wrapped in 
colorful paper set next to each plate. Everyone crosses their arms to hold their own 
cracker in their right hand and pulls their neighbour’s with their left. When the crackers 
are pulled - with a bang! - a colorful paper party hat, toy or gift falls out. 


Christmas dinner was a great success with Lucy, Com & Dorothy May, John & Nissie 
and their small son Alan. Nissic is peculiar mentally and periodically goes “away” but 
she seems perfectly alright and entered into all the fun very wholeheartedly. 


Thomas W.V. May, architect and wife Dorothy Mary May, of Rose Hill, Lostwithiel. 
Likely John (lronmonger) & Victoria E. “unpaid domestic” Bartlett and son Alan age 7. 


From there we went across to Bill’s for Christmas tea where there was more handing out of 
parcels. We ate far too much, drank some wine and finished off with a hot whiskey with 
the result that Australia treated the company to “Waltzing Matilda” before going home 
to bed. What with whiskey new hot water bags and bed socks, Mother and J had a hot 
night. Not a word about Father. 


_ Te || 
| 4° CHILDREN ENTERT AT Christmas in Lostwithiel 
hes ‘LOSTWITHIEL wel Notes of interest in the 
| Serre clipping: 
Christmas at Lostwithiet Nadi very { ite 


Town’s band unable to play 
due to absent members 
HW away at the war. 


Quiet, with Littl 
6m t 


a 700 evacuees entertained at 
the Glyn Theatre (which only 
seated 400). 
€ Father Christmas (Mayor 
Brown) handing the silver 
Christmas coins to children. 
William Marks, on the YMCA 
committee. 

Soca ‘as a mag .A.. » | Refreshments and cigarettes 

Mayor presided Those provided by evacuated 

=e gecames G. Parker, A. . © | school children as a thanks. 
| Siew FB @ Dick Blake’s band is playing 
in Lostwithiel again. (see 
November 8th) 
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' schools, A ali, 
“(Boxing Day), a dance’ was 
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TUESDAY - December 26th, +932. (BOXING DAY) 
Heavy frost again but we managed to be at the station just as 10 0 clock train went out 
taking Donald, Marjorie and Carolyn back to London. 


Donald Henwood (of the Times), 21 year old Marjorie Marks (hospital nurse) and baby 
Carolyn. She had come back to her parents’ home in Lostwithiel to have her baby. 


Che sun was beginning to shine so Bill suggested we take a sandwich and go off 
somewhere in the car. We didn’t need any pressing and had a grand day out. Chrough 
St. Austell and Cruro, where the Cathedral was the main sight, we went on past 
Falmouth (we had a view of the harbor from the road, but it was too misty to see much) to 
Helston, the “quant old Cornish town” of Furry dance fame (May 8 ts the day). Jt was 
much larger than J had expected and seemed to be notable for the numbers of pubs and 
public lavatories. Helston’s Furry Dance is one of the oldest festivals in England. 


After Helston the next stop was Porthleven, the 
Cornwall of pictures and tradition - a tiny fishing 
village with a walled harbor and rocky beach. Che 
next town was Penzance but before reaching it we 
passed through Marazion near the magnificent 
St. Michael’s Mount. 


Penzance was bigger than J had thought and quite 
picturesque with it’s lovely view across Mount’s Bay 
and along the cliffs to Land’s End. Jn spite of the 
need for getting home in daylight, Bill went on 
passing just above St. Just past the airport then 
through Sennen to Land’s End - a desolate spot where 
the Atlantic Ocean meets the English channel. Che 
cliffs are fine but the wind was cold, the sun having momentarily deserted us. Out to sea 
we could just see the Scilly Jsles and the Lone Wolf lighthouse away out off the point. 
On the return journey we past through Hayle and along the north coast road from which 
we could see St. Jves with the sun setting behind it. Chere the country changed again. 
We had seen clay pits and later granite quarries, now we passed sand dunes and further 
on, the mining country of Cornwall. 


St. Michael’s Mount at high tide. 


There first day of decent weather. This is a 75 mile trip on country roads, one way. Bill 
does not seem to be bothered by petrol rationing or driving during the blackout. 


Che last part of the journey was made in darkness but we finally reached home after a 
pleasant and very interesting day. 


MEANWHILE: London. Tuesday. Boxing Day on the western front was as quiet as 
Christmas Day. It is believed that not one shot was exchanged. 


HELSINKI, Dec 26th. Russian Forces Repelled - The Red Army’s waves of assault 
troops lost their lives in the frozen lakes, which the guns smashed beneath their feet. 


TOKYO, Tuesday, COMPLETE BLOCKADE 
The Japanese Navy has now established a complete blockade of the Chinese coast, 
officials stated today. Four separate Japanese squadrons are patrolling the coast. 


DUBLIN, Monday. IRA RAID FOR ARMS 

Fort Entered. Several I.R.A. men gained admittance by a ruse yesterday to an army 
magazine at Phoenix Park (Dublin). They overpowered the sentries and stole a large 
quantity of arms, ammunition, and equipment, which they took away in lorries. 


Peace on Earth. 


WEDNESDAY - December 27th, +9382 P. G. B. 

Heavy fog hung about nearly all day. Mother & J went for a walk in the afternoon up 
past the new cemetery to “Castle” * where lives Count Fabrice, reputed German or 
Austrian. Che papers were full of the arrival of 200 Australian airmen ™ yesterday but 
J wasn’t able to recognize anyone in the one and only photograph published. We heard 
three N.C.O’s speak for the B.B.C. in the evening. 


* Castle, Lostwithiel was the address of Austrian 
Count Fabrice (Chamberlain to the King of 
Saxony) in WWI. During WWII, Hitler’s deputy, 
Rudolf Hess was interned and interrogated there 
after he took it upon himself to parachute into 
Scotland to negotiate a truce in 1941 - only to 
become a prisoner of war. Tried at Nuremberg, 
Hess died in prison in 1987 - the last Nazi 
inmate. Castle was gutted by fire in 2019. 


“ Raised by her Wing Commander father, Elaine would have known many in the small 
RAAF community. Though only 2% of Australia's enlistments, RAAF losses accounted 
for almost 20% of all Australian combat deaths in WWII. 


THURSDAY, 28th Dec 
Ritterly cold for my return to work but J had a pretty scarf in the post - birthday gift from 
Lorna, also a card from Sig. Galluzzi. Tne card was saved along with Elaine’s albums. 


At night we went over to Bill’s where glorious peace reigns now that Marjorie has gone 


Mother tempted Fate today by doing some washing. Ju Cornwall death is predicted for a 


member of the family who washes on Jnnocents’ Day. Also called Childermas, it 
commemorates the innocent children killed in King Harold’s hunt for the baby Jesus. 


FRIDAY - December 29th, +932 


J worked hard all day sorting counterfoils and had a letter and handkerchief from Mollie. 
Counterfoils are tear-off receipts such as check stubs or carbon copies. 


At night J heard my old friend Stanley Holloway from Bournemouth. BBC from London. 
My reading made a step forward today - J finished “Rack to Malaya” (Bruce Lockhart) 
and started Jack Jones’s “Rhonnda Roundabout.” 


Return to Malaya, one of many books by Scotsman Bruce Lockhart - Consul-General 
in Moscow during their revolution. A WWI spy tried for attempting to kill Vladimir Lenin. 
Jack Jones wrote of Rhondda Valley, a poor Welsh mining district in the depression. 


SATURDAY - December 30th, 1932 
Che cold and fog made any excursions today impracticable and my only exercise was a 
walk with Mother and Mary and Gladys whom we met down the street. 


Most of the evening was occupied listening to Aida from Paris Opera with Georges Chill 
and a very good Alda whom J didn’t know. Thill was France’s great lyric-dramatic tenor. 


MEANWHILE: NY Times LONDON, Dec. 29 - A torpedo attack has been made on a 
British battleship*** by a U-boat. Some damage was caused, and 3 men were killed. 


BERLIN - Officials are jubilant about torpedoing of the battleship. They say that this Is 
the fourth battleship casualty, the others being the Hood, Repulse and Royal Oak. 


*** HMS Barham - saved by 13” armour developed by Germany’s Krupp Arms Co. 


HMS Royal Oak was torpedoed in Scapa Flow, Britain’s “impregnable” anchorage in 
October, 1939 - 835 crewmen died. HMS Hood and HMS Repulse were cruisers, and 
not actually sunk until 1941 - Hood by Germany and Repulse by Japan. 


In December 1939 alone, 66 British, Allied and Neutral ships were sunk in UK waters. 


SUNDAY - December, 31st +932 

After a severe frost the sun managed to shine so we all set out to walk the 3 miles to 
Lerryn. Che walk was grand and we saw our first English owl on a tree by the roadside. 
When we reached Lerryn we knew that the effort had been worthwhile. Che most 
charming little village imaginable. Lerryn is on the Lerryn River, a tributary of the 
Fowey and seems quite detached from the world. Ducks were swimming about lazily and 
we watched a kingfisher diving for food. A pleasant “native,” who turned out to be the 
schoolmaster and a Yorkshireman adopted us and told us about Lerryn, how he pays 5/- 
a week for his house - rates included - about the old lady who was born in Lerryn 73 
years ago and has never been as far afield as Lostwithiel on the pleas that she does not 
want to have anything to do with “they foreigners”, that they still fish for salmon 
though the season closed months ago and, in short, that Lerryn is the best place 

on earth. 


Just then J was inclined to agree with him. He showed us the old mill, the forge and the 
most beautiful thatched cottage J have yet seen and invited us up to see his collection of 
glass when next we are in Lerryn. 


We were exhausted after our long walk stayed indoors until going over to RKill’s for a 
musical Sunday evening. es 


EPILOUGE Mrs. Roosev elt In 


Sadly, New Year’s eve 1939 is the last of 


Elaine’s journal. How long she stayed in d 
Cornwall before returning to London is not clear. 

i j (From Elaine Howells, Special 
Her next words to be found are in articles she Hi : 


wrote for the Australian papers The Sydney 


Daily Mirror, Truth, and possibly others, until at am American correspondent told me. 
as we stood at Paddington ra Iway sta-_ 
least 1943. She became the UK honorary tion awaiting Mrs. Eleanor R it's | 
treasure for the Australian Journalist arrival, “this ix the first time I have 
Association, AJA were th the Cn __ ts tea 
mile see them, there 
These were the worst years of the war for were so many mounted police in the 
London. Elaine slept in “The Tube” and bomb way that it was all for nothing.” 
shelters during the Blitz, and covered stories |" THAT Was typical of the feeling of | 
both of war news and “Ladies Interest,” Anglo-American fellowship per- 
es | Vading the gathering. 
specifically the Queen Mother. British and Dominion representa- 
_ tives were most interested in the 


i As for Elaine’s father, identity of the impressive looking 
/§ a search of the British 


Archives and other who was looking his best wearing an 
sources failed to find Q,AF. pulform—and the | gracious 


what he did all velvet coat. adorned only with pearls. | 
through WWII. From 4), MT. Roosevelt. as she stepped from 


1939, in Lostwithiel centre of, the scene. She chatted. 

j i i easily and animatedly with the Ki" 
until 1947 in Paris, and Queen, and with Gener=! moni 
where he obtained a hower anc other U.S. Servite chiefs. | 


; i She was wearing & practical black 
visa to visit the travelling ceat With blue fox furs. but 
States. struck 4 gay note with her red pan-| 


cake hat with its bright green feather 
Had he not burned one ee is 
: . mps glared, camera< 
_ his own journal, and newsreel cameramen filmed hard 
® perhaps more would 4&§ thew could. while the crowds who 
be known. had mysteriously gathered outside 


chee as ¢t Tecognisea Mrs, 
Roosevelt and the King and Queen. 


: 


He stayed with Elaine in 1947, and again in the 50s in the States. He never again lived 
with his wife, and died in an old soldiers home in 1959, his body unclaimed. 
Beatrice, his wife died in 1970 while she was living with Elaine in California. 


No other records have been found of Elaine’s father except those of his WWI exploits 
kept at the Australian War Memorial in Canberra, and a trunk of his keepsakes found in 
the basement of the RSL building in Melbourne in 2018. 


$ 
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During her reporting of the Queen Mother, Elaine 
followed Mary to a memorial for an American, one of 
the American Eagle Squadron pilots who came over 
to fight the Nazis before America joined the war. 


It would have been for Earl Mason, known as ‘Tootie’ 
by the other pilots - killed in an accident when he 
attempted a low-level roll. He was trying to follow 
another Hurricane flown by Hubert “Bert” Stewart, 
which a book about the Eagles quotes, “... / almost 
hit the ground myself before | could call him ‘Don’t do 
it!’ | saw him roll into the ground.” 


ye Standing in the assembled mourners, Elaine 

| noticed Stewart, one of the pallbearers, in a long 
grey RAF overcoat. She boldly commented on 
his nice coat, something a proper girl shouldn’t 
do without introduction. They struck up a 
conversation, and a romance in war-torn London. 
She wore his RAF pin. 


After Pearl Harbor, Stewart transferred to the US Army Air 
Corps and was sent to the Pacific war - she went with him 
to America. They were married in March 1944, they had 3 

sons who all became involved in aviation. 


Elaine continued to travel and work, and especially write - 
until her death from cancer, in California, January 4th, 1985. 


- Rod Stewart 
San Diego, California. 
2022 


Elaine in an RAF grey coat she altered after © 
buying it for £5 from an Eagle pilot __ 
in London before she left England. 

See Addendum 4 


Elaine, Bert and 
Max 


MELBOURNE GIRL WEDS 
U.S. FIGHTER PILOT 


News has heen recerced from America of the wedding nn 
March 3 of Miss Dorothy Elaine Howe i er daughter 
o} Wing Commander and Mrs E. J. Howells, of Melbourne 
but now tn England, and Captain Hubert L. Stewart, US 
Army At Force ‘fighter pilot), son of Mr and Mrs Charles 
R. Stewart. of Clayton, N.C. U.S.A, . 
( ‘APTAIN STEWART who met neckline. and a dark blue hat with 

his wife in England. joined the edge of the fat brim trimmer 
he US Alt Force tn September With flat white pearl buttons 
1942 after having sereed many, Mrs Stewart was formerly a 
menths with the First American member of The Herald staff 
Kage Squadron. He is a veteran ROBERTSON—MARRIOTT 
~ 71 combat missions, GK mursihne Be C 
The ceremony took place at the ‘l Gaede dauthiel:. af daca 
Hillsgrove Methodist Church. War- p sarriott. 7 ghee dite nadia ey 
wick, USA. near the Army Alr\charies James Robertson, AIP iret, 
base, and the bride wore a dark | eidest son of Mr and Mre J Robertson 
blue silk crepe frock with a des n| of Morthoote, will be celebrated thi« 
of chalk white beading near ¢ | Greorerce at the Methodiat Churen 
High Street, Northcote. The pride wit) 
Pee RP ReR ete 8 8 Bek TE Er tek mre ern art | Dea attended by her sister, Mra PF Pink- 


ADDENDUMS 
Transcribed or scanned from typed pages found in Elaine’s effects after her death. 


1. Colombo in Half a Day - written aboard on the voyage, see 30 January 1939. 


2. The Japs in Singapore! - Imaginary conversation between Australian students on 
the subject of the outbreak of WWII. 


3. Notes of a talk Elaine was asked to give in England on the subject of Australia. 


4. Article “ America is Now My Home” on coming to America, first impressions of the 
country and its people from a “war bride’s” observation. 


5. Letters Elaine wrote to her family after her return to England for a Crown sponsored 
reunion of the Eagle Sad. pilots in 1976. Comments adding to info in the journal. 


ADDENDUM 1. Newspaper item about a short visit to Celon written during 
the voyage. Mentioned in the journal, January 30, 1939. 


COLOMBO IN HALF A DAY. 


To the unseanned traveller leaving Australia, Rarxkke 
Europe bound, for the first time, Colombo is the hors d'oeuvres 
to the "east~-the fist taste of things different and glamorous, 
for, in spite of its modern appearance mixad and over-anxiety 
to impress the touktst, it represents a complete change in 
atmosphere and possesses a fascination unknoyn to those who 

ave never before left their native shores. 

As we neared Ceylon in the early morning and I had my 
first glimpse of the peculiarly shaped mountains shrouded in 
mist, I had a feeling of unreality as though they vould suddenly 
disappear anda the seax resume its eccustome? uninterrupted surface, 

Colombo has no natural harbor, but its snipping is 

orotected bv a strong breakvater. behind which craft of all 
shapes énd sizes ad of widely differing natimalities are a 
emtinual source of interest. The shiv anchors in the harbor 
and small motor launches (inside rather resembling cable trams) 
convey passengers tothe jettv for 1/8 return (Enlgish). Rexk 
Returning at. night. they demand another 25 cents after dark 
charge. 

Engi ish currenev is acceptahle almost anywhere in Colombo 

and it is not essential to change to Cingalese monev. thaech 
I found it moe smamxymkemk convenient for most purposes. It is. 


very shple to #kK follow, The rupee, a4 small note worth about. 


COLOMBO 2, 


20, 10 and 5 cents being in general use. 

There are mm ev changers “on the wharf and the cur:ent rates 
of exchange are promintlv displayed so the tourist is sure of 
obtahing full value for iis English pound. Hovever be careful not. 
to change moe money than vou actually need. Returning to your ship 
late at night as I did you are likely to find the changers gone 
and the Cingalese monev in vour possession auite useless. 

After the shin anchors and passports have been stamped 
arrangemen*s gaxkx can be made with one of the tourist agencr 
representaties who swarm on board to see something of the eity anda 
surroundings. “Yith twe other vassenrers I arranged for a car to be 
at our disposal from 3.45 o.m. when we landed until dnner time. ata 
total cost of £1. The car would have acemmodated four in amfort at 
the same price, thereby reducing individual exvenses, 

Our first call was at the post office and if vou have letters 
to post it is necssary to have &mx Cinealese money for stamps. All 
mails leave Ceylon by air at 20 cents (appox 4d.) a half ounce, s it 
is wise to use only at mail stationery to avoid excess weight. 

Frm the post of:ice we drove to the European shops. large well 
conducted department stores. where prices are normal and the tourist 
need have no fer of being overcharged, 

We then left the citv itself and drove ahout half a mile alone 
the shore to the Galle Fee Hote? which is worth seeing but exnensive 
for meals or drinks, and then on through the native quarter, the 
Buropean and Cinsralese Womiaentt at areas. Cinnamon Gardens (so called 
because the only tree ich survives from the original jungle is a 


cinnamon), to Mount kayak Lavinia. 


COLOMBO Be 


On the way one calls at a Rudshistx¥expie picturesaue but 
unimpress¥e Buadhist Temple, where font and head coverings are 
removed before entering. A native giide explains the significance 
of the Garious plaster figures and caintings, afterward inviting 
the visiton toplace an offering in the box and to sign the book. 
As you leave he intimates that a small gratuity for the gvice is 
usual and tries kxamm to arouse sympathy with stories of his 
miserable existence. However, an English sixpence or its enuivaient. 
in Cingalese money (sbout. 35 cents) will satisfv him anda smaller 
coin is sufficient for the mtive who replaces your shoes at the_ 
entrance. 

“e reached Mt. Lavinia in time to see the flery sun sink intr 
the sea as we &¥ sinned drinks on the terrace of the hot-l, but 
our peace was disturbed, as it so often is in Colombo, by maxxs%x 
persistent mkkwexymkikx natives selling lace, tortrishelle and other 
vroducts of the island. 

On retwning to the cityv our driver took us to the Indian shops. 
They are muxkixxmmx usually open until 9 n.m,. (the dinner hour in 
Colombo). and remain open much later when the big Liners are in port, 

One or two of thelar ger stores nave fixed prices, but in most. 
shops the tourist is considered easy prev. and one can usvallwv 
buv. after bargainine, at half the price originally cuoted. 

Unless one hasreliable inrormation about cafes it is wiser to 
patronise one of the hotels for meals. In the grill room of the 
Grand Oriental Hotel. opposite the wharf, we had a delicious grill 


with vesetahles and a much necded cup of tea for 2/-, The hours 


, COLOMRO 4, 


The hours ntil it was time to catch the ferry back to the 
shiv were spent in the lounge of the hotel watchine the dancine, 
Here one may dance. in any garh. but at the Galle Face Hotel evenine 
dress is ‘compulsor-. 

English is spoken cenerall~ in Colombo and manv pleasant hours 
mav be spent there. but the tourist is cmntinuaily pestered bv 
native children demandines mgmmkesx coins. and men who insist on 
navrent for ternle flowers (we call them frangipanni) pressed on 
the unsuspecting xmux visitoy presumably as sifts. I was followed 

then 

by one from hom I bought a newspaner and ho/made everv effort to 
sell me an old copy as being "different" from the gkkex one I already 
had. However a verv definite "no" +o all advances is usualliv 
effective, 

Tf the lure of the ricksha is irresistible, but sure to 
barvain with the boy before setting out. The regular charge is a 
rupee an hor, but he will cet more if he can. 

The silks cf Colomho are a great attraction, especially in 
price. ancthe Indian shops will make un mterials very satisfactorily 
in'a few hours, 

But without shopnine a delightful dav mav be spent there 
at a relatively small cost. My expenses. including tips to evervone 


who assieted me gm in any wav. were something less than £1. 


ADDENDUM 2: An imagined conversation amongst Australian students on the 
subject of the declaration of war, September 1939. Transcribed from Elaines 
documents. The named persons are unknown. 


“The Japs in Singapore! 
Impossible. And yet here were reports that General has escaped just before 
the British surrender had been accepted 


Daddy would condemn him for that, she thought. Jennifer's father had been a 
Colonel in the Australian Imperial Forces in the first World War and he had very 
definite ideas — a bit old-fashioned to Jennifer’s way of thinking - about military 
ethics. The captain should go down with his ship and all that kind of thing was 
part of his code. 


She wondered for a moment what Keith would think. But a definite train of 
thought was difficult to follow. 


The Japs were in Singapore. How could they be? Australia is safe while 
Singapore is held. Singapore is Australia’s first line of defense. Great Britain 
would never give up its great Eastern naval base. No nation will ever attempt to 
storm Singapore; the island is utterly impregnable. 


Unequivocal statements these and Jennifer, in common with her whole 
generation of young Australians had accepted them as such. And yet a few few 
short hours before, a British general, whose humiliation must have been without 
precedent in history, had walked, white flag in hand, to lay down his arms to 
Nippon. 


Admittedly things had been going badly in Malaya, but officialdom had declared 
the situation “no cause for alarm”. Why? why? had no one ever foreseen (or had 
they?) that the tiny island was a sitting bird to a strong attack from the north? 
Jest as has the French had sat back in their complacency and waited for a frontal 
storming of the Maginot line, so had Britain, it seemed, dug her head in the 
sandhill of false security with never a thought for the possibility of anything bet a 
naval assault to her Far Eastern bastion. 


Well, anyway that was how Jennifer saw it and how the vast of her countrymen 
were seeing it at that moment. 


What of the Australians who had fought so gallantly and at such cost, falling 
back, always back, on the Malian Peninsula? Prisoner, she supposed. There 
had been disquieting reports of Tap methods with captives - just ugly rumors, no 
doubt. Still she was glad Keith was not there. 


As a gangling schoolgirl of fifteen or sixteen, Jennifer had known Keith at Friday 
night dancing classes, and later during their years at Melbourne University they 
had met quite often at club dances and undergraduate meeting. They had been 
in a group discussing plans for a new University play one Sunday back in 1939, 
when someone called urgently above the clatter for silence. As the voices died 
away, the resonant tones of Big Ben where heard striking eleven o’clock. And 
then the Prime Minister’s voice. 


It was war. 


Somehow in that instant, Keith was invested with great importance in her eyes. 
Till then, he had been one to the boys she met in her everyday activities and who 
occasionally took her to a movie. There were others she had preferred. There 
was the good-looking man, some years older than herself, who danced divinely 
and always sent her flowers; and another with a long, low car, with whole she like 
to go swimming. Keith was always there in the background, but there was 
nothing dashing about him. He had no car, he certainly was not the Robert 
Taylor type, and could never afford to take her to expensive places. 


But suddenly something had happened, Values had changed. Great Britain was 
at war with Germany. That meant Australia declaration was only a matter of 
hours, perhaps minutes. Thoughts of the immediate effects of war came 
crowing in, and somehow they all center in Keith. In that moment in the 
realization of her generation’s role in the conflict ahead, Jennifer grew up. 


Already Keith had participated in the Royal Australian Air Force’s vacation course 
for under-graduates. He was a pilot and, as a member of the Citizen Air Force, 
on the RAAF reserve list. He was also a medical student and, as such, could 
probable postpone enlistment until the completion of his course, but Jennifer 
knew that nothing would keep him out of uniform. Not only that, but when the 
inevitable call for volunteers for service abroad came, Keith’s nave would be high 
on the list. In Australia they all to volunteer. There was inscription of home 
service, but nobody could be sent overseas agains his will. She had to admit to 
herself that there were some among her friends who would be only too happy to 
leave the fighting to boys like Keith. Oh, yes, they would be the fist to join up, 
but their uniforms would be kept immaculate to grace the Australian bar and be 
photographed escorting pretty women up Collins Street. She was ashamed in 
that moment that their veneer of social charm had so nearly claimed her as a 
victim. 


When she looked up she found Keith watching her from across the room. 


After the Price Minister had finished speaking, a sober silence had blanketed the 
room, but now tongues were loosed. Excitement, fear, bewilderment and 
recrimination fought for dominance, as each young man and woman voice his or 
her reaction to the sombre news. 


“About time” one lanky young man hissed. “Any more of this appeasement stuff 
and we would have been ashamed to call ourself British.” 


Oh, | don’t know”, came a quiet drawling voice from another corner of the room. 
“Perhaps those months since Munich were what we need to prepare.” 


“Prepare, nothing,” snapped the other. Chamberlain with is ‘peace in our time’ 
bilge! Remember how they cheered him when he waved that little piece of 
paper in their silly faces? | wonder if they’re cheering in London today. Prepare? 
We’ve had years to prepare, but we’ve all been too blind or good damned lazy to 
know or care what to prepare for. 


“Oh, shut up, Bill,” This from a pretty girl sitting beside him. “What’s the use of 
shouting about what should have been down, It’s war now and we’re in it.” 


“We're in it, all right, but “fatty” Goering’s Luftwaffe is bombing hell out of 
Poland and what in Heaven’s name are we goin to do to help the poor devils of 
Poles before it’s too late?” 


Jennifer was watching Keith’s eyes. He hadn’t said anything till now but was 
looking volumes, Finally he spoke: 


“It seems to me that whatever has to be done is not likely to be accomplished 
very swiftly or very efficiently by a bunch of University students sitting here 
arguing.” Then he added lightly: “Cheerie boys. See you in the Air Force” 


Addendum 3: 


Text of a talk Elaine apparently gave in England on the subject of Australia - the 
land, the people and the wildlife. Undated. 


To be asked to talk about Austraiia in one short session txkaxkkxs such as 
this is rather like trying to. put a-gallon into-a pint pot. Australia is so vast; 
its climatic conditions so varied, and the activities of its population so 
different in different parts that it's quite impossible for me to speak 
authoritatively except abouv the very small mxem portion of Australia in which I 
have lived and the people whom I have associated with. 

We in Australia--or most of us--are almost as ignorant of the greater part 
of our great land as you are here on the other side of the world. And yet there 
are lots of everyday things, part of our lives, no matter what part of the country 
we live in, which would seem strange to you--Christmas dinners of the traditional 
roast turkey and plum pudding eaten in temperatures very often of over a hundred, 
swimming and sunbathing in the middle of January, sitting up all night to listen-in 
to test cricket matches being vlayed in England during that day--for as you know 
Eastern Standard Time (the time used in Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane and Canberra) 
is ten hours ehead of Greenwich Mean Time and therefore eight hours ahead of our 
present double summer time. In Melbourne it's now 4 O'clock tomorrow morning and 
the weather is liable to be angxming promising anything from warm sunshime after 
an early morning fog to a bitterly cold wind and driving rain... ‘There are lots of 
things we Melbourneites have to be proud of, but our climate isn't one of them. 
Often in the summer one leaves home in sweltering heat in the morning wearing a 
minimum of the flimsieBt clothes and a large white hat, only to return in the evening 
like a drowned rat wet to the skin and freszing cold. ‘he wind has changed from the 
north to the south in a few minvies. 

Theother capital cities of the Commonvealth, for the most part, are blessed 
with more eguable climates. Sydney, over 560 mi@es to the north, is hotter with 
a sticky humid heat, And Brisbane, as far north again, is hotter and stickers still- 
in fact, semi-tropical. Most people find the dry and prolonged heat of the western 
capitals--Adelaide and Perth--much easier to bear. I have only wen in Adelaide 
once. That was on my way over here; and on that day the temperature rose to 116 
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degrees. Even for me that was a bit too hot and I was glad toireturn to my ship 

and the temporary relief of an electric fan. Actually temperatures as high as that 
are somewhat rare; even in Adelaide, but that year there had been a zk pwlonged 
drought and those record-breaking temperatures brought thé most disastrous bushfires 
the country hes ever known. 


mich 


You might add a little locel colour here about your owm experiences of 
bushfires) 

In March 1936, nine months before I left to come over here; I drove, at the 
height of the summer drought, from Melbourne to Sydney and for the first four 
hundred miles there was literally not a green blade of grass to be geen. Apart 
from scattered towns there was nothing to punctuate the landscape except occasionall 
a few miserable looking sheep trying to pick food where there appeared to be nothing 
exceot dried-up earth. On lerge sheep stations of thousands of acres at such times 
of drought it is impossible for all the sheep to he hand fed so chat many of them 
die. 


If you vere to drive any distance in Australia the thing that would strike 
you would be the great expanses of country, dotted here and there with gum trees, 
kagwu through which you would travel without seeing a sign of life. ‘There are no 
neatly hedged fields brooded over by mumerous farm houses and. villages every few 
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miles such as you have here. When you think that the population Of the whole of 
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Australia is less than seven million and therefore considerably less than xke that 
of greater London and that its area of nearly three million square miles is zhang 
more than fifty times that of England and Wales combined, it is easier to 
visualise these vast empty tracts. 
mst 

This spapse population might lead you to think that Australia/lackmit any 
cities of the dimensions you know and I suppose the incredulous way in which 
eople here look at me if I happen to mention that Sydney is the next biggest 
city in the whole British Empire-to London is excusable, Actually a very high 
proportion--in many ways mich too high a vroportion--of the vopulation is 
congregated in the cities - a million and a half in Sydney and a million in 
ea 


slbourne with varying smaller numbers in each of she other capital cities. . 
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Many times since I have come to this counury 1 have been introduced to 
somebody as an Australian. "Oh," the reply often,"I wonder if you happen to know 
some people called Macpherson. I'm not sure what’ bart they come from but I've an 
idea it's Western Australia." Considering the journey from Mebbourne across the 
whole Continent to Perth (the capital of the western State) takes the best part of 
a week by train it would be more than a coincidence if I happened to know these 
Mecohersons or whatever other name is picked on. It is this sense of enormous 
space which anyone must grasp who wishes even to begin to understand Australia or 
know something about it. And to those who do wish to know more of it, I 
recommend an entertainingly wr tten book called "Cobbers" by Dr. Thomas Wood. 
This word "Cobber" is owre Australian and means pal. 


a great mass so fresh looking as to be almost unbelievable. Our gum treés don'y 
shed their leaves in the autumm so they haven't got to come to life again every 
year like your grees do. All the year round they look mich the same--a mellow 
green color somewhere midway between the green of an early English Spring and the 
browns and golds of autumm. Of course many of your trees--your oaks and your elms 
and a multitude of others--have been imsorted into the country, but out in the real 
bush where man is seldom seem the sum tree reigns supreme. His most plentiful 
attendant is the wattle (you call it mimosa) which, in September fills the bush 
with great gplashes of gold. Mang of the gum trees too contribute vivid vatches 
to the general color scheme in the Spring and the: sight of a flowering cum in 

full bloom is one of the most beautiful goles T know. 


Yor company these great trees have a multitude of bird life and all the strange 
little animals which,ax# with the blacks, were once in sole possession of Australia. 
The fact that almost all the native animals are herbiverous has allowed them all 
tO ekuuxgux survive, whereas in other lands they probably would have become extinct 
long ago. Their enemies are drought, tushfires and occasional floods. Their liking 
for vegetable rather than flesh probably accounts for their rather gentle qualities. 
The great majority of them are marsupials, ise. they carry their young in a pouch, 
and many of them are nocturnal. Kangaroos and wallabies, with their big tails, 
delicate hands and antelope heads, are well-know to you all. The are sometines 
accused of stealing the pasture from sheep and for that reason in some oarts 
kangaroo hunts have to be organised to keep the numbers down. On these occasions 
great care is advisable because an "old man" bangaroo--perhaps about eight feet 
tall--can use the long claw on his powerful hind legs with unpleasant Rmmk effect. 


The darling of the Australian bush is the koala--the most charming little 
caricature of a bear that was ever seen, the sight of which, one well-known 
Englishman has said, alone justifies the 12000 mile journey to Australia. Rm 
Phillip Islam, about ninety miles from Melbourne, is a sanctuary for koala 
and there he may be seen in hundreds curled up in the forks of trees aay by day 
and running about, at night. Sometimes he will stir from his leafy perch to look 
down at you with’ his innocent stare or to reach out for some particularly tempting 
cumleef. His diet consists solely of gum leaves. He doesn't even drink but gains 
all the mms moisture he needs from the sap in the leaves. Ami so saturated 
is his soft grey woolly coat with eucalpptus that it is vermin-proof. The mother 
koala with her baby clinging on to her fur provides one of the most deligantful 
pictures in all nature, and the baby-like crying of koala when he is hurt is 
the bush's mgk most pathetic sound. 


By far the strangest of all Australian animals is the platypus--about two feet 
long, covered with thick fur. It has a bill like a duck; a short tail, short legs 
with webbed feet; it lays eggs and suckles its young. It lives ina burrows in 
the benk of a creek (and a creek in Australia is more like what you call a »rook) 
After the mothers lays her one, two or three eges she sleeps for several weeks 
with the eggs held to her body by her webbed feet. In this way she gets the effect 
of a pouch, though she hasn't a real one. She wakes uv when the young measure 
about seven-tenths of an inch, that is when they're about a week old and 
beginning to suckle. The platypus is extremely shy and very seldom seen but ha 
has his own defensive juinped with poison spurs and can bite with 
his horny bi H 2n sbay t the water £ periods up to five minutes; but 


creatures in nature. 
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i about the birds=-about——— 
the good humoured kookaburra; > coloured varrots am 
cockatoos; aM& the intriguing y emi; and many others too 
numerous to mention. the kookaburra, or laughing jackass; is the vagabond of the 
busy, a dear old fellow th@*soontaneous a laughing from the highest branch of a 


gum tree is the best cure for depression I know. I%¢'s impossicle not to feel 

a warm glow of affection for him. “e's not varticulerly handsome but he's very 
wise and has, I'm sure, a very oynical outlook on life. I used to go to stay at 
a house in tle hills outside Melbourne where we used to feed the kookaburras on 
the verandah every evening at dusk. Bits of raw meat were their favourite meal 
and they would come right on to the table and even eat out of our hands to get ite. 
Occasionally they visit us in the cities, but not often. His oresence is supposed 
to be a sign of fine weather, but I don't know if there's any foundation for that. 


(Here you can tell them about old jack killing snakes) 


The parrots and cockatoos fly abot the bush in huge flocks filling the air 
with thelr wild chattering. ‘The galah, though less vividly coloured than most 
others, I always think is one of the most beautifml. His back is grey and his 
breast a lovely soft pink to metch the underneath feathers of hise rest. Here is 
one description written of the xix galah, or rose-breasted cockatoo, which gives 
a mch better idea than I could what the flock looks like: 


‘One moment they will be flying down the light, a cloud of grey ghosts barely 
visible against the eastern sky. Then in a flash they will wheel round towards the 
sun, and it seems for all the world as if a new flock had suddenly come into being, 
as though solid birds had been created out of nothing but the thin air and the 
sunset colours." 


Of the blacks, the human natives of Australia, I can tell you little. ‘They 
are seldom seen in the south. Actmally there was a time when they themselves 
were newcomers to our continent and it is thought that toey originally migrated 
from India and Siam something like thirty thousand years ago. A very primitive race, 
they nevertheless in their nztive state produce sore very fine specimensy 
Unfortunately contact with white men has undermined their physique and they are a 
doomed racee  .- 


ADDENDUM 4: 


AMERICA IS NOW MY 1 


By Elaine Stewart: 


Our ship was ise coats up New York harbor. An icy wind whipped 
the decks, out I was determined to brave it, my eyes straining- through the 
mist in scone of na Statue of Liberty and the Manhatten skyline. Until 
they appeared I could not make myself -elieve that in a matter of hours I 
would be setting my feet squarely on the soil of the United States--soil 
in which I vas to make fresh roots and which in all probability would sustain 
me until the time came for it to receive my lifeless body. 

Never before, not even during five years in fog-enshrouded England, 
had I been so cold. The RAF. Officer's greatcoat I was wearing, which up 
till then had withstood the worst the North Atlantic could offer, had quite. .. 
apparently met its match on the very doorstep of America. It had once belonged 
to an American<--a fair-haired boy, very little taller than I was, who had been 
fighting Democracy's war when isolationism was still a word with a meaning in 
his own country. Just after the induction into the American Army of the three 
famous HAF. Eagle squadrons, I was sitting in their Mess (British equivelent 


of the American officers' club) one evening and happened to mention casually 


that if anyone had a good sreatcoat for which he had no further use, I would be 
willing to buy it for five pounds (20 dollars). Within five minutes I was 
modelling overcoats many sizes too big for me before an audience of hopeful 
salesmen. I chose the one nearest my size and handed over the five pounds, 
satisfied that it was well spent on something which could ee remodelled to keep 


out the cold when, as seemed likely, clothes rationing in England became even 
more severe than it was. I discovered later that everyone in the room was jus 


as happy about it as I was, because they were all in the mood for a party and 


not even their pooled resources could finance it. It was my five pounds that 
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pought the liquor, but mext day I still had a coat end they only had sore heads. 

Theat coat hung m in my London apar-tme zt unbil, more than a year later, -- 
I was facing a trans-Atlantic crossing in winter. And I was going to America 
to marry a man who hed beh one of the instigators of that "coat party". 
ceeve 

Our voyage had been unexciting ard undisturbed, except for a wide detour 
southward to avoid a resorted submarine wolf pack, and the limited recreation 
facilities of a trensoort had left me plenty of time to ponder on my new life. 
“I felt sure that I was going to like America. Years before; as a schoolgirl es 
in Australia, whe n the inherent desire of every Australian to travel was - 8 
beginning to blossom, my eyes had always been turned in its direction. American 
modernity end especially American humor had held brs for me than the oor 
conservatism of Europe, though it was to Europe that I eventually wat early in 
1939. There were "wars and rumors of wars" and 1 felt that perhaps uy last 
chance had come to see the old world before it was devastated. My feeling .. 


proved right. Even so, it was my hope that I would be able to earn sufficient 
money in London to enable me to make the voyage back to Australia by way of 
the United States. 


I knew that I wovld like Americans. I had had ample opportunity in England 


ee 


of meeting servicemen from practically every State in the Union and with them I 
found I had much more in common than with most cf the English people I had met. 
There is a cértain spontaneity, a friendliness and willingness to take people 
at their face value which has made for comradeship between Americans and 
Australians during this war and should bring our two countries very much closer 
in the post-war eee The more reserved approach of the English possibly avoids 
disappointment and many disillusionments in personal dealings, but our way is 


part of the way we live, and we like it. 


36 
But my experiences during more than four years of wartime England 
had given me some misgivings about how T would react. to the complacency ...— 
and apathy which I felt sure I must oie to a lesser or greater extent.. 
on the other side of the ietate tet I did not (and still do not) peliove. that. 


. 


any people separated by thousands of miles of ocean from the actual theatre. of 
war could sbenibly upbeseiete: ihe hardships of living (and when I say. living 

I mean civilian living) ina virtual war zone. I knew too well from letters 

and newspapers received in England just hee remote and detached from the = 
my.owmm people hed been, though their men were fighting overseas, until a _ St 
Japanese invasion had become a terrifying possibility and Jap bombs were falling 
on Australian soil. 

My husband had been away from his North Carolinian home for almost four .° 
years, so he knew little more of what to exsect when we landed than t did. - He 
hed spent some months training in Canada and had been in England for more than 
three years, flying, for the greater part of the time, on fighter. operations 
rover France and the Low Countries. Many of his friends had been back to the 
States for short periods and, from their reports, we could have expected 
anything. One swore that nothiz had changed and it was just the same 
wonderful place it had always been, while another could find nothing to remind 
him of the home he had knowm and even went to the extreme of saying he was 
glad to be back in England where he could get some good food again. I am now 
in a position to say that either that young man was no George Washington or else 
he just. did not know good food when he ate it. , | 

I knew that I would meet, if not actuel anti-British feeling, at least 
a certain failure to appreciate the vart the British Empire had played in 
the war, and I was determined not to let my resentment of this attitude lead 
me into international arguments. I knew tht my husband, too, would be 


exasperated by many of the opinions he would hear expressed, for he had 
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served too long side-by-side with Englishmen not to have acquired a deep - -.- 
respect, and I might even say affection? for then. I renember. saying to. him 
on the ship how tactful we would have to be. Happily, I have. encountered no-° 
real anti-British feeling. I have heard a great deal of criticism, certainly, 
but accompanying it there hascolmost invariably been ani ape a sincere ~ stant 
admiretionifor the British people and the courage and fortitude they displayed 
when, alone and practically unarmed, they faced the then invincible might 
of Germeny. I use the term "British" here in the limited sense familiar to 
Americans. On many occasion, knowing that I was British, have people in. this 
country automatically assumed that I was Englsh. The term "English" is also 
used mistakenly to embrace the Scots and the Welsh, as anyone will discover.. 
who is mistuided enough to-address a letter to "Edinburgh, England". It seems. 
difficult for many Americans to realise how I can be Australian and British. at 
the same time. That reminds me of the Californian lady in a very fashionable 
hotel on Long Island, who, when told that I was from Australia, exclaimed. 
"But you speak such good Englisht I-suppose you must have learned it since 
you've been over here." one att 

Althagh I found this defensive attitude I had cultivated largely superfluous, 
; nevertheless there have been times when I have found it necessary to summon 
all my petience and ro ieme ce in order to stifle criticism which I might : 
tactlessly have made. This has not been caused, as I had expected, by 
resentment of American civilian opinions about their allies, but by the 
attitude of many people I have met to the war in general. When I heve seen 
people scratching in a pile of rubble that used to be their home for some link, 
however small, with what it has taken them a lifetime to builds; when I have 
looked down on seventeen pathetically small coffins lying in a common grave and 


watched the poignant scene as parents (somd of them with their entire brood 


aise : 
lying there) muttered words of prayer over the fragments bequeathed them by 
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a Nazi bomb on a London school; and when I have heard tke good=humored patter 
of Cockneys as they stood in line for two or three hours waiting to buy 
“horse flesh for human consumptian", is it surprising that I must sometimes 
heave sharp words on the tip of my tongue when I hear talk of the hardships 
war has byought to the United States? 

Bus while poli Te thie of petty inconveniences I have many times heard --«+ %\ 
people express a strong conviction that, were they called upnn to face the ordeal 
of prolonged bombing, they could never endure it as the English people did. 
That, of course, is nonsense. American cities would react to total war in 
exactly the same way as did London, Coventry and Bristol. Suddenly the people 
would appreciate to the full their way of life and strive, absclutely without ; 
reserve, to restore whatever part of it had been destroyed It is a paradox. of 
war thet the greater are the sufferings of the individual, the greater are his. 
or her efforts to be wholeheartedly in the fight. I heave heard many servicemen 
returning from combat overseas exoress the wish, even taking into consideration 
the inevitable loss of life involved, that a few bombs could be dropped on 
the American mainland to shatter the complacency and determinetion of some. 
people to cling to = normal peacetime existence and let the war run its course »* 
to ee conclusion which they know must be to their advantage. They are satisfied 
in their own minds that the Allies, simply by virtue of their colossal 
resources, will eventually win the war, so why not, they think, sit back as 
comfortably as possible, and let them get on with it? Undoubtedly there ae 
many people in this country to whom the war has brought a prosperity which 
formerly they had scarcely contemplated. I will not’ accuse them of brazenly 
admitting, even to themselves, that they would like the war to go on forever, 
but it is human nature to cling tenaciously to any improvement in the 


circumstances of the individual. Untouched personally by the grimmer side of 


war, they lack the incentive to strive feverishly for a speedy victory and the 
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to 
somewhat nebulous prosperity of the post-war world. It is/the families of 
servicemen that war has brought it s gfeatest hardships. They know the .- 
loneliness of parting, the gnawing fear of inos#ailey, perhaps bereavement 
in circumstances of which they can eee tail little, but they also know 
how to carry their burden courageously and uncomplainingly. They are the ones 
to whom the half-heartedness of others seems most criminal. 

Like a child's first Christmas tree, remembered through life with a sense 
of wondrous teeaty which adult sophistication can never entirely dispel, New 
York will always hold for me a curious fascination and occupy a very special 
pigee in my heart. In the fw days we were there, it awakened in me a deep --. 
appreciation of the simple pleasures of Life--thet heartfelt aporeciation which 
can never be experienced without denial. : 

My impressions of that great city were necessarily gained primarily from 
comparisons. As our ship neared the wharf, a continuous ant-like procession 
of cars slowly became visible. At first it was difficult for me to believe 
that this was not some special processim instead of the normal daily influx 
of traffic into the city. Wheat of the newspaper stories I had read, the 
personal reports I had heard and the numberless cartoons in American magazines 
over which I had smiled in reference to the acute shortage of gasoline and tara 
Here were private cars carrying their owners to places of business in all the 
luxury of a comfortable pre-war world. As I watched this endless stream I 
thought of London's traffic and of the great gaps which appeared petween 
vehicles in even those narrow streets. I recalled too the long cold waits 
in London streets for the bus that never seemed to arrive. I head not, that I 
could remember, ridden in a private car more than once or twice in the past 


three years and then it was only because my duties as a newspaperwoman had 


brought me into contact with orofessional people to whose work a car was 


Ts : 


“indispensable. For example, I had spent a day with a leading London surgeon. | 
accompanying him on his rounds of emergency hospitals in and around the Capital. 
Any other means of transportHtion for him would have been entirely 
impracticable. On anovher oecasion I had driven with some farming friends. of. 
mine, but never beyond the boundaries of their land. ‘hen gasoline allowances 
are granted in Great Britain they are for a specific purpose and for that - 
purpose alone. Any abuse of this privilege is punishable by a very heavy fine 
and, in a number of cases, by imprisonment, as well as the cancellation of the 
permit. There is absolutely no basic gasoline allowance in England!--a facet 
about which I find most Americans are incredulous. 

That stream of cars was my very first clear-cut impression of the 
United States in wartime. My next was the appearance of New York's women. 
More than once I had heen diponae Australian airmen arriving in London remark. on 
the drabness and shabbiness of the women there and always I had hotly disagreed 
with them. Now I knew what they had meant. Some of them had passed. through 
New York on their way to England and had seen these soignee, daintily-shod.. 
persons--their hair immaculete beneath the most frivolous of hats, and their 
stockings..... Well, here words fail me. Stockings are the bane of the 
Englishwoman's existence. Mot only must she surrender for each pair either two 
or three of her precious clothing coupons (according to whether or not they arer 
fully fashioned), but she can rarely expect them to fit twenty-five per cent. as 
well or last twenty-five per cent. as long as her pre-war hosiery. I- know u 
now that American women consider the lack of nylon and silk stockings as one of 
their greatest war sacrifices--willingely made y but a sacrifice nevertheless. ~ 
I would say to them here that their substitute hose were sheer perfection to me 
by compsrison with what I had been wearing. One woman even told me she had 
stopped sending stockings to her sister in England since nylon and wilk had 


+ L 
disappeared from the market, because she felt they would not be a 
?Preciated, 
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I think I convinced her that her sister and any other woman in England would. . 
be overjoyed to receive them--just as much or even more than she herself would 
be with a box of nylon. The naivete of the beauty operator I talked with on 
the day following myserrival amazed me. I was questioning her about wartime 
shortages end, when We,approached the subject of stockings, she said the Le 
situation was so bad over nei she wondered that I had not thought to bring 
half a dozen pairs of nylon with me from England’ 

I wish I could describe nace my feelings on seeing the lights of New 
York. No childish eyes ever looked with more wonderment on the fairy lights _ 
of a Christmas tree than did mine and my husband's at one savage were oF oe 
the “sidewalks of New York." It could never be understood by someone who had 
not lived in a completely blacked-out country for several years. _ Apropos ree 
of a recent practice blackout we had in Washington, a number of people que stdoned 
me about blackout conditions in England. I founc they had very little concept 
of what they were like and found it almost impossible to visualise them even - + 
after I had described them. One fairly common misconception was that England was 
blacked out only when raids threatened. ‘The blackout here consisted of turning 
out all the lights and sitting in the dark for an hour or so, and several 
people I spoke to exoressed amazement when told that every house in Great 
Britain must have one huncred per cent. efficient blinds or curtains behind 
which normal existence may be carried on without allowing even the ene fiost 
chink of light to reach the watchful eyes of air-raid warden, policeman, or . 
fire watcher outside. The blackout operates throughout the hours of darkness 
regardless of circumstances. There is just no light visible outdoors (except. x 
that from the very dimmest automobile and traffic lights) unless it is supplied 
by moon and stars. Obviously every office, factory, stores restaurant, a 


theatre, etc. mst be screened in the same way, and I should think there would 


be sufficient blackout material discarded after the war to clothe (however 


Ge 
drably) the entire populations of every ravaged country in the world. 
The other joys of New York were bananas; oranges, lemons and ice cream, 
none of which I had tasted for years, and Sihie wealth of delectable food to be 
had at any hour of the Gay or night. No food is permitted to be served in. . 


restaurants in England after 11 p.m. Shopping for clothes was.almost beyond 


me. Just as a man who has been bound hand and foot finds it difficult to 


move when he is first released, so could I do little more. than gaze, half 


hypnotized, et the Christmas display in the stores. All you have to do, I kepa 


telling myself, is ask for what you want and pay the prices but it ok me quite 


se 


some time to convince myself that there was no catch to it. 

Just as I was revelling in this paradise, Fate stepped in with a grim... 
jest and I found myself on a doctor's exanining table forced to choose between 
an immediate appendix ereiion and a possible delaying of the inevitable bys 
a ciet of weak tea and hot water for three Raye: I embarked on the prescribed 
diet with the best of intentions, but twelve hours saw the end of my 
perseverence, which indulgence, happily, had no ill effects. 

I should like here to pay a warm tribute to the American Red Cross. I 
have seen for myself much of the fine work it is doing overseas for American 
men and women in uniform--work which is evidently fully recognised and appreciate 
by the people in this country. I have, howevers a very personal sense of sey 
gratitude to this splendid organisation which seems to eo able to perform any 
miracle it is called upon to do. As soon as our ship berthed in New York my 
husband was spirited away to an army staging area and I was laft alone, a’ 
stranger in a strange land, not having the vaguest idea where I should go or 
what I should do. That is, I should not have known had it not been for the 
Red Cross officer who shepherded me gently through the maze of security . ... 


officers, immigration officials, etc. and down to the customs exeminers on the 


dock. Unfortunately some of my beggage from the hold was sent ‘off by mistake 
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with a party of British Wrens (eouivalent of the Waves) and I had to wait. for, 
it to be retrieved. It was a long weit and Moe I was one of the first to 
leave the ship I think I was abquy last through the customs. During all that...~ 
time one of two Red sacks officers was always witiin call, and when I. did finely 
receive fay glcarerce, some.four hours later, the Red Cross was on hand to carry 
me, complete with beggeges to : very fine hovel where, as if by magic; they had 
made reservations for us. of 


{ 
From what I heave seen both here and in Enelend, it is my cefinite 


impression thet American servicemen are better cared for thi 
the world. On leave in London, for instance, largely owing to the excellent 
provision made for them by the Red Cross, they are never ait a. loss for B 
place to stay. There are a number of very fine officers' clubs where rooms . 
are available at short notice, while British and Dominion officers must, toa 
very great extent, cope with the acute shortage of hovel accommodation. Wnen 
we arrived in Washington late one evening my husband end I, with many stories of 
the difficulty of finding a bed in the Capital fresh in our minds, called at...» 
the United Nations Sefvices Centre to make enquiries, and found, to our surprise, 
that we could stay there. We received first class hotel accommodation at a 
fraction of the normal charge. I know of no similar place in England where men 
in uniform may take their wives and fauilies to stay, but I uncersvand they are 
quite general here. : : ie 
Great credit is also due to the army and, ultimtely, to the nation xEELE 
itself, for its treatment of men returning from combat duty oveyseas. For 
example, my husband was sent to a re-distribution centre at Miami Beachy, 
Florida, for twenty-four days. There he enjoyed, at comparatively negligible, 
cost, every attraction which thet millionaire's olayground could offer. Iu. isy 
only unfortunate that in a place such as Miami the grossly extravagant civilian 


way of life must reflect on these men to a certain extent the moment they move 


il. 
beyond the limits of the generous provisions made for them by the army. This 
is sometimes unavoidable, 2s it was when my husband was charged seven dollars »« 
for a new sole on a oair of flying boots and a doller a pair for repairing heels 


‘nt - 9 


on his army shoes} ae 


There are several great questions in this country of which I; as a 
eomekeuen cera hope to gain more than a glimmering of understanding for a 
very long time to come. They are questions, however, which I sm trying to 
comprehenc. Tio of these are politics and the race question. 


The latter is one shout which, I believe, no-one who has not been broucht 


up emid its complexities, should venture to form en opinion. But colities is 
something in whieh, when I am granted the orivilege of citizenship, I will be. 
called on to play my part. The clear-cut distinction and considerable artipaigns, 
between Reoublican and Democrat I find difficult to appreciate. My husbands. who 
is a true Southerner and staunch Democrat, has often remarked jokingly that. he 
wants me to become a citizen so that I can vote Democrat. I always reply that 
one Party means little more to me than the other Bae that I shall vote for the 
man who is likely to make the best ruler. TI have talked with meny Republicans 
who heatecly demand a change in the White House regardless of whether or not Mrs 
Roosevelt's successor will do a better job then he is doing. As far as domestic 
issues are concerned I, naturally,-can know tittle of the merits and demerits. of 
a fourth term, but I do know that Franklin Roosevelt has become 4 symbol among 
the British people of America's determimtion to win the war as efficiently 

and quickly as zossible. In no political discussion that I have heard (and I 
have listened to a great many) have the world-wide revercussions of the 


r 


presidential election been mentioned, much less given any serious thought. 
. : 
This lack of Avorld concept has struck me forcibly in many conversations with 


people in this country. I realise they have very little reason to care what 


the rest of the world thinks--in peacetime, that is; but engaged as this great 
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nation is in a world war, it sees thet the foreign opelicy of his president... 
should be of at least some uppkcnue the man a the street. To the great 
masses of the neople of ‘Americe.'s allies, “the defeat of President Roosevelt aw 
would mean. one tierer ens country's disapproval of his orosecution of the. wary 
and could give rise to giodudarebendinie and misgivings which we coule scarcely 
afford to inject into the already complex machine of sost-war planning. 
As I write this quite a violent thuncerstorm is in prosrecs overhead. I 
have boon aekeu many questions about airraids and whether or not they leave. «. | 
any lasting physical or mental effects, ‘and have always answered in the noes aw. 


Now, for the first time, I realise that perhaps I wes wrong. As the storm moved 
3 Co ‘ 


¥ 


earer and the thunder became louder I became conscious of a feeling. of disquiet 
which occurred in a series of waves. When I becan to seck a reason for this. 


strange fe 


ciscovered that it tock place each time a PAT, scurry_ng. home 
to its nearby base, pessed overhend. The sound of thunder (which could p&ss 
easily for gunfire) and the intermittent droning overhead had evidently 
awakeneé in we e subconscious fear of bombing. 


I should like to add that I have not written this arbicle in any spirit of 


censure. Ko coubs I will be sceused of : 
e country which has given me so much, but I have merely set down, as fairly as ft 
could and for what they are worth, my impressions of what I have seen and 
eard during the past six months. I have always been a sincere admirer ofthe 
‘ ® 
United States and, during my stay in England, was her staunchest champion 
whenever the voice of criticism was raised against her. 
If my heroine has not, in some Ways, measured quite us to my idealistic 

tandards, she has surpassed them in many others. In my letters to my family 


Steak T ee 


written soon after I arrived I described the eager anticination of returning 
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Americans aboard our ship and the atmosphere of tenseness and excitement 
in the lounge that morning in December when we first heard New York radio. I 


fe 


know now just why ‘they were so_glad to be back. 


ADDENDUM 5: Letters to her family after a return from England for an Eagle Squadron reunion on the anniversary of the 
Battle of Britain. Underlined areas pertain to places or events or coments in the 1939 journal. 


Names: ; 

Dad - Hubert L. Stewart, Eagle Sqd. pilot, Elaine’s husband 
Don - CED Stewart, then Cpt. USMC, Oldest son 

Rod - Second son, then Los Angeles Air Traffic Controller 
Jean - Rod's wife : 

Pat - Third son, then an airline employee 

Sherry - Don's then wife. — 

Various other Eagles and RAF officers 

TV - TV. Jones, Chairman of Northrup 


rn? think 1 ti gut fiwtently back. to- normal. after the trip. to make | a : start on... ¥E 
telling: y.au all about: il. “We were on. tire go all the time se, alien, the trip hack, 2 
gave were quite exhaus sted and didn't boutice back as quickly as L wotthd have Liteds ty 
Y Bad, specially, felt it. “He liad had? a’ Lot of ‘Lrouble. in Kig,Land (and before he 22 to: 
“sLeft) with bis mgm hip and leg.. OF course, he made himsell jo,over. there, jist: 
on as far as- the could and there was lots of standing around with a glass in: one. hdtid, «: P 
; which didsi't help his physical condition. 1b seems ty. have ased up:to 4 ‘degree, 
“go ifm hoping that it will “eventudlly pass as have sine: other of. hd. =problomens 7 
ihasa! t ere him from playing poll, anyway haere pate 


‘ 
on 


LOS As: you “know, Pat had beet, able to covide us with: aritish Airways tickets at.’ 
ah ‘$01 ‘discount, which wasn't that ahibby. flowever, hecatse of thes timluy, ates 
os after [aves went down alter: the Sumer seanon), bookiiigs were very, tieavy nnd: Chere. + 
was noe way that BA could get-us on the.ilireut, £Llight: wut of LAK... Deid told hiin: out *: 
Vo sléry as .to Lhe-purpose ef our’ trip; why it was sy. important [or us, to! “be there on* 
 Septe Ay, ‘ate, They were wost sympathetic atid badd they could: get us oul of ‘iicage, 
‘. “80 vo wade yeservations on -Americar bir cokneck ak O'iure. Hawever, alien if. came ve 
“down to the wire, we were ‘Advised Utat there was’ a. gould poss sibLlity” ‘Lihat: we: wou Ld: 
© be bumped and would have toostay overnight in Chicagu,., We decliled ‘ou a calculated » 
“risk. and took-the flight to Chicago as planned. Tt being. a holiday, werk bad 5 ‘Une | 
* Joéal: radio on Friday worning, was warning, | wouhd-he travelors. thak theta’ was-aterr®: 
; ‘traffic “jam petLling, Lo the airport. «IL had come: ‘inte’ wotk. at 6230- “Lio: work time Ate: 
e was Lime.to go For a noon flight, However, the pane cabl cane from Dad abou: “the® 
7 traffic, go he. and Rogbicked me..up, shorLlly alter’ mince aml, yor yok: guessed it" ‘the. 
“was hardly any teaffie at all and, as we, saunlered:dewn to ‘Ehe gate..te check. in fo. 
the noun. flight, we were told that they had. an’ earlier flight whicti ‘we could. bee one. 
Sa: we taade that ane which gave us ‘an: extra’ tik ‘of hours: ar 0. Hare: to: » negotiate, ¥, 
e with British Alrwuys. , ; 


ea 


mae: was my First Clight ina perio. “There was a: camera in, tHe: ‘cockpit: and. ‘ 
we. wore tuned in’ Lo the traffic controller bath leaving “LAX: anil arr ivitig, oO Wares 2 
eaven preserve, Rod. from ever having t that duty! Lt scumed: toe iake.. Us-a. handEud ; 
Years - to ¢eol- into Chicayo and Lo owas: expecting’ a a mid-air: ‘every. minute. Arid all, the: 
“time: was thinking: “rven Lf, we ret in, we’ ree poing: to liave ‘to Ret out cigalit aI | 
Shy that! ‘time it will be dark, ‘too. Anyway, we made straight ko Rritish. ALtways: i. 
| were: politely old: ‘hy the nice man, (sympathetic Lo our, plea: ‘Anat poder less, todo: mii, 
‘that we wate #2°> on thie stand-by List. So we bdd. be aaweat out’ the nest. Four or fit 
“hours: and, - the flight betny, tale, Lt was Long: atter scheahibed ‘depactire time’ when 
xg “Were called and. given what. mist have buen Ahevlast typ ompty seals: on the 747%: My 
“vin the: front cow: and Dac Was deop in tin tiitesfust about as. lak apart. as $i. waa’ 
‘pos sible te ba. Wang very wie werertao thanklal’ La be aboard bo be, bow wortied® ‘abo: 
ve Phat “Eehad the aisle seal of the Jeatross row with a man and: woman: in the: other”: 
“tather siyairt Jy, of Uie coliplexfon. and sowevhal iinusual ly dressed. Atiy af the. 0°: 
: pol { (enegecs 1 ddreeted: Vo. bokeh wate perce ber with btank stares andy awhen Ue ‘abi’ 
Sat. Londaite received the sities Doh: y it duced. cucu that they nt i ther. spoke. hor - 
ee funderatopi tae. ward OF Buys li: hie: thie Vaiidgucsd they. wt eepGak tue, Was: quite. outer: 
hDtr¥ed: Beeutli wut | Spants iy with po belles besutla than f Sad had. WLEh. hug Li she 
‘WOU final ty: said: some hinj.- und ed syibte aad. E picked. hip bie, word “frab’s | t 
countered’ “With: Wehexaire', yhijche she’ Febeatad,: podd Lys, and. that Wag, thie, seteat 


a out exchange ‘through: the tong. futehtr. 2 Aud: f Would “nariuasti “haved Yoved 
Ry rf my } ao"p Gaal he: ay r Ct au a . - ; 5 * 2 : A aN 


vie " 


spr ie* 


Vi -Tin dle éourse the clipped British. tones of the “First Officer", annoiinced’ that’ 
“we were crossing the Welsh coast (1 had, with the help of the little pewker flask, 
smanapged'to sleep a good deal af: the way) and s00n we were in a holding pattern ove: 
Meathrow.  Morcifully, we were spared the conversations with the. tower on this th 
-oceasion, After breezing through Custenis with our oversize hays, chaneing nioney, © 
-and trying Lo find our.way -areuhd- (Heathrow niust be worse than even O'Hare), We jh oo! 
boarded the British Airways shuttle which deposited us al. Victeria td transfer ko |: 
a taxi for one hotel, “London taxg@s are still just as practical and efficicit as 
“ever. Why we-don't adept their design, I can’t understand. |The only difference i. 
‘them tow Ls the enclosure for the cabbie. He used to «lt out in the open exposed 
ta the elements. iy 


i 


Hg 


By the time we arrived at the hotel there were no Eagles around (everyhody | 
having gone Lo Biggin Hill). There was no ulessuge and we Felt rather thrown away a 
Howcyer, in London and etivitons I know how to get around, so we just stt saile- : 
No. 11 bus to Victoria, train to Bromley South, and then a No, 410 bus to take’ us 
right into the. station, As we came near we could hear the sound of aircraft and - 
‘pretty soon .a Spitfire came low over the treés, This was the cue for the firgsk 
of Dad's many crying jags. Alter we left the bus, we had no idea where to go or © 
‘what. to do, se accosted a Group Captain coming toward us and asked where ve might .. 
find olit, trenps, -He immediately turned areund and personally escerted-ts to the 
“CO's enclosure; “where we found the rest of our muked motley.crow. tis (the “Group 
courtesy was typical ef our treatment throughout our stay, But hack te the CO's 
wacisnx onclosure, The event was an air show which they have annually at, or near: 
Battle of Britian Day. The earlier arrivals among us had heen whisked down there 
from London with a police escert, becn entertained at lunch, and were now enjoying 
the flying from the comfort of deep armchairs Lined up at the edpe of. the alrdrome ~ 
and wiesmbring having their needs cared for by white jacketed mess stewards from th 
matquce and open bar behind. 


’ Dad has alrandy toid you about the super aerohatic flying of the French + 
Patrouille de lranee and, of course, the fly-by of the WWLI vintage aircraft. 
Was a highlight, but it was difficult to give the flying undivided atteution when 
there was so much going on on the ground. As there had been quite a bit of fanfari 
in the English Press about the "return of the Eagles", a number of their erslwhile 
British associates had rallied around. 1 know you have heard Vad speak. of Str Mic). 
Duff (he's the one whe arrived at his first RAF station complele with Rells and 
entourage of three servants), Well, he was there as was Yurh Kennard, who was the 
Flight. Lieutenant who was Given the task by the Squadron Leader (Peter Powell), to 
explain ta Sir Michacl that the Mess budget wouldn't support his hirelings. ‘The 
greetings, of course, were exuberant, to say the Least; and rather emotional, : 


Mention of Peter Powell is the cue for onc of the many strange stories coming 
out of the necking. Sir Michael reminded Wad (he had completely forgotten tlie. 
incidenl) that; they had been joint godfathers for Peter Towell's sen, misguided ., 
enough to have been born when they were all based together, "We stood over lidm for: 
hours holding candles" was the wiy he described it. Anyway, as Peter Powell ts no. 
langer living, and had left: the RAF, quite a while before his death, they were face 
with quite a problem. in attempting to locake Peter Powell, Jr., which they WErai 
detormiued to do. (1 questioned if a 33-yeareold man would be ten exeLteil about... 
a reunlon with his unkuewn godfathers.) ‘the following day, before, they trad liad a’, 
cHance to lake any steps in the matter, wo were in h our hetéeL room when somnbody 
called from the hospitality roam (provided for us by the hotel and the Ministry of.‘ 
Defense) to aimounce. that Peter Powell, Jr. had called and would be there f1°2Q.. ¢ 
minutes, When he valked In, all those who had known his father wenk fatd shock: y 
because the resemblante was so striking. lle was quite charming but squuded mote. 


3 { ees aet Le 
as though: he. cama From our side of the Atlantics turned out that be Muuxccwek just; 
happened to. be: in Loidon on a visit--1s 4 wovie script writer,. Lives in Rome, and.» 
of course, spends i good deal’of Lime in the U.S. Pron tees a ETE PH OK mre 5 
we wy chre Ai 4 35 eG a ti i : ot : . apt dest de 


4 s volte: “a Ue ci 
Devito oy hie es ‘i : ety eis i + vg 5 434 5M as feel t eg PAGO ress ase Stee? ery ft rie 
ih eects Yon! >e Ott | Tan BY | a 
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Sitle’ had called his mother (who also lives in Rome) for-her hirthday;. she had seen’ 
or heard soricthing on the news About the Kaghes. heing in London and urged him.to “| 
‘beet in touch, Peter's parents were divorced shortly after he was .born' (his father ™ 
“explained 4t to him as being, because, "Your mother couldn't forget the tlead, Thad 
He didn't meet his father witil he was 18) lita mother having married agalne--twice i 
in fact, "Int 1 was spoonrfed the Bagles from as far back as I can remewber,"” he 
Apparently her first marriage was the one as it was for Peter's father, . pt 22'S 


oD ae , Ne Ae me ; 
The next aiym coincidence was that Peter's partner, whom We presented at a 
later occasion, Tom Hunter, turned out to he nephew of General Monk thinter who was’, 
the American General who pinned wings on all the kaughes on the day of their kueen 
trausfer, from the RAF, 


Well, on with the blow-by-blow. That night we were pooped, Pad fell into 
bed and Z wandered down the Strat until 1 found, of alt things, a llamburger place - 
where I purchased a couple "to go" and returned to the xeon, Next morning, well 

. refreshed by a good night's sleep, we were more than roady for the RAF pick-up .to 
take us back to Biggin for the servicer In the Chapel (hooklet already sent you}, ° 
which was, to say the very least, moving. JDixte Alexander, on behalf of the 
Association, presented a silver chalice in tiemory of fatlen Kagles and, asain, we 
Yeceived a wonderfully warm welcome Crem all those involved, (One of thes: days oe 

- you'll hear more about thisg when 1 juflict my slides on yous). . One little . 
Incident was worth recounting, As we wafted ontside the chapel in the sunshine, 
cameras clicking on all sides, a very athkractlve woman, Sumewhat our junior, 

, approached with a photograph ofa young pLlot of £leer in her hand, to ask if anyone. 
remembered him, Dad was imaediately overcome--had known hin well. Apparently he 
had been shot. down and never heard Crom apalu. The lovely Lady, with misty eyes, 

explained that, at that time "We were planning to make our lives together." The .. 
rather strange part was tliat she was accompanied by her husband and two grown 
children, Her daughter told us: "She never gol over it, you know," — : 


After the service, we repaired to the Officers! Maas (0 Club to you) for: the | 
inevitable sherry (or anything else) and the meeting (the highlight of this event) 
with Stanford Tuck, one of the big aces of the Battle of Britain, whose wing Lad . 

flew on his Cirst mtssion. fis eall Sign on that occasion was "Hanger One" and, 

at the briefing when time came for "Are there any questtous?™ Dad responded, with: 
"Yessir, if you're Banger Onc, docs. that make me Banger Two?" The two of them —: 
had a good big laugh reminiseing over that one. ‘Tuck is a very dapper man, the, 
. very. epitome of a retired British officer, clipped mustache and all, Apparently’ +"; 
he still has quite a bit of clout wlth the RAF {docs a lot of work at the RAF mt A 
Museum) and he is hot to see one Capt, Stewart, USMC, in those parts. Me asked’). - 
for a short blo, which I supplied, and acknowledged without batting an’ eye thats 3" 
appointments such as these. are always -by means of string pulling. . So, if yott feel. 
any tugs, I hape they're painless, : v pe yd aa pee 

The sherry and whatever were followed by .a beautiful formal funcheon hosted... 
by the C,0,, complete with various presentations and conplimentary speeches on | 4. 
both sides. As the wine flowed and we atak all: waxed move eloquent, one of our. | 

‘nunber,: remembering my presecupation with everything Churchillian and also that's). | 
Chartwell was but a short few miles away, surgested to aur "shepherds" that we be” 
“returned tu our hotel hy way of Westerham, allowing: us to make a brief stop thare.”, 
They ‘happily complied with our wishes and our convoy of staff cars sped down thes." 
road to the beautdful Churchill) heme, Th's not difficult te understand theit love: » 
for this: place, ‘Sherry, you would share my feelings. Iwas able to take a couple® 
‘of, slides tn the house, but, wouldn't you know it, I ran out of film ripht. there. a 
“I bought ‘soe more, but I still think mine are best, coh gies taeda: “abet 
WIS ca yauetnet? “kaa 2 ate TS Uf ae sear BA atu fee dent od Aa Ss Ae ie 


SAPP, 

Another instalment - .. dt tS 
After our very skilled RAF drivers deposited us at the hotel, the Milucks and — 

we decided to take a bus down Flect Street and visit some of my old pub haunts, 

The excursion proved an absolute bust, the pub we were looking for having gone the — 

way of all good things. Michael Miluck was seeking something with atmosphere but 

all the places we remembered as such seemed to be closed, it being Sunday evening. 

However, I was able to recover my reputation as a travel guide the following evening 

when I guided them to Rule's for dinner-=a very old and fine restaurant, unchanged 


since I remembered it and for many years before--where we had a delectable meal and ma 
‘all the atmosphere one could desire. 


Monday being a free day for all but the officers of the Association and their 
wives (They went to Farnborough where they were presented to Prince Phillip; I was 
green.), Dad took the opportunity to rest while I set out early to do my tourist 
thing, walking my fect off in the process, It was not the day for the Changing of — 
the Guard at Buckingham Palace (only every other day) but I joined the rubber necker: 
at the Horse Cuards Parade for the ceremony there, Unfortunately, the Household * 
Cavalry were not on duty and the guard was being mounted by the Royal Mounted 
Artillery, who are picturesque but not to compare with the famous Lifeguards. That ~ 
evening we went across the street (after dinner at Rule's) to the Savoy Theater 
to see delightful Robert Morley in a very funny play called "Banana Ridge." 


Next day I was able to continue with my solo ventures, returning to the hotel 
at noon to pick up Dad, as we had decided to go across to Simpson's-in-the-Sttand 
for a Pimms, On my say so, Dad donned casual clothes including an open=necked 
golf shirt and, as we swept up the steps to Simpson's, we were ever so politely - 
stopped by the uniformed doorman who was "So sorry, Sir, but you must have on a 
coat and tie." Much to his surprise (and mine), instead of a hassle, Dad's response — 
was: "Good, I'm glad to know that you're keeping up some of the old traditions" : 
and back we went across to the hotel room to don the required formalities. We were 
received very graciously upon our return but it seemed that we couldn't be seated 
for just a Pimms--had to order luncheon, ‘The doorman was quite devastated that this 
was the case and called the manager. He was equally devastated but quite firm that © 
that was their policy, handed us his card and would we be sure to gx telephone him 
any time that we wished luncheon ot dinner. The mystery of all this was that we 
were informed the following day that akk this whole incident had been described in 
the New York press. 


- oe 


Anyway, having been completely rejected by Simpsons, we repaired to the Savoy — 
American Bar (on firmer ground here) for our Pimms. ‘They were disgracefully expensiv 
but, in those surroundings, worth every penny of thdprice. The sequence of the 5 
remainder of the afternoon escapes me until we were all whisked away to a reception | 
at the Press Club, which, of course, was of special interest to me. On this occasior 
British Airways came through with three round trips to Bahrein in Concorde, for whict | 
the Eagles competed in some kind of crazy RAF game, Dad, alas, was not among the. . + 
lucky ones, However, Bahrein, I'm told,khak does not compete as -the garden spot 

of the Middle East, That night a bunch of us went to the stately RAF Club in feat 
Piccadilly for a lovely dinner. However, I doubt that the other guests Were quite |") 


readytmbusdewethilaumslaey for the preat American invasion, 


1 Next day (Wednesday) we started getting into the reunion proper. | ~ gts 


iy 
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Again, we were wisked away by our hostseto the RAF Museum at Hendon. It is 
a particularly fine one, as you may have gathered from the booklet I sent. Everything 
is very well displayed and they have a fine collection. Outside we made our 
acquaintance with both the V-1 and V-2 which hadn't made their appearance before 
‘ we left England. Close by they have one of the early German jet fighters. I hadn't 
" yealized, until I read the blurb, that they had been used quite extensively before 
the war ended, Goddt:thing they hadn't had them earlier. As we wandered through 
the buildings, there was another incident worth recounting. In the VC room, where 
every flying Victoria Cross awardee is recognized, I came across a glass case devoted 
to one Frank McNamara, displaying his uniform and other memorabilia, VC from WWI 
and later to become Squadron Leader McNamara RAAF who sent to Belgium for the ae 
he had met there during the war and then enlisted the six-year-old daughter of 
fellow officers as trainbearer.for his bride. It was a very big, Air Force waldiite 
at the Catholic Cathedral in Melbourne. The name of the trainbearer was Elain e 
Howells. I have two vivid memories of the wedding--riding to the ceremony with 
the bride, who spoke no English at all, and listening to the admiring whispers 
as we went down the aisle, all of which (doesn't she look lovely and the like) I 
khug thought were directed at me. The newshounds who were with us at the Museum 
picked up on this and did a taped interview with me and Dad on the spot. It was 
to have been aired the following Saturday night, but as we were at our banquet at 
that time, were not able to catch it. 


Again, there were pictures with the duty Spitfire and pictures with the duty 
Hurricane, then the presentation by the Association of the 71 Squadron plaque and 
the reciprocal presentation by the AMP (Air Member for Personnel), Air Marshal 
somebody-or-another of an original painting of seven of the original members of 
71 Squadron. Then we adjourned to the Curator's eyrie for the inevitable standing- 
around-with-a-glass-in-one-hand session, followed by an elegant buffet lunch. 
Stanford Tuck was in great evidence here and was given the aforementioned bio. 
which he tucked away (no pun intended) for, he said, very early action. As we 
reluctantly said our farewells (I was tail-end-Charlie going toward the bus ag 
I had had to go to the "loo") a little old lady approached Tim (our duty Squadron 
Leader) to tell him that she had read about the Eagles being there and wanted to 
say "Thank you." She had come some extraordinary distance by bus and on foot. 

Tim brought her aboard the bus and she just smiled and said "Thank you." Then 

she was gone. There weren't too many dry eyes in the house, Dad, as usugal, being 
the leader in the flood department. That evening there was a cocktail party at 

the RAF Club and we had a better opportunity to look around. It's all very beautiful 
.and low key with portraits of famous RAF types on the walls in the reception rooms 
and insignia of all the squadrons adorning the long entrance hall. All Eagles had 
been made honorary members for the duration of their stay in England. Too bad it 
wasn't for life as their accommodations are beautifully priced. : 


re 
Some time during all this, as we were assembled in the hospiiality room, there 

was delivered from Balmoral Castle (where the Royal Family were on s"holiday") a 

letter from the Private Secretary to Her Majesty expressing Her Majesty's welcome . 


to the Eagles an: so forth. (Must get hold of the exact wording). Dixie Alexander,. 
our President. was incensed that the Queen hadn't written it herself. It had ‘to be ., 
"splainei to him. es re 


Next day was another tear jerler. We were driven to Brookwood Cemetery, where | 
“we were received by a xa RAF Guard of Honor, laid a wreath and all thet. In all the’. 
rows of graves, those of fallen Eagles had been marked with small flags--Stars & . Lt 
-. Stripes and Union Jack. I was most struck by the ages on the markers--19 ani even 
+18 4m some cases. We have a picture of Dad during the war standing at a graveside | 
wearing a greatcoat that looked like something a Nazi stormtrooper would wear. iLt 
‘was, the coat of the fellow officer he had been sent to escort. Well, on this, vi he 
occasion, he dole e to the scene with emotions that you can netstat picture, 


From Brookwood we went on to Farnborough for the air show-~-one of the biggest 
in the world. For the first few days we were in England the weather had been quite 
warm but by now it had turned cold and windy and was threatening rain, With the 
terrible drought they had been having, cven we were hgoping it would rain. The plan ~ 
was that we were to have lunch at the MacDonnell Douglas chalet (all the big 
exhibitors have these entertainmént chalets ranged on the hillside over Looking 
the runway) but there had been some kind of a mix-up and they couldn't’ accommodate 
us. We had had quite a long walk to get there and Dad was really suffering, so it 
was a bleak prospect outdoors in the cold wind and the rain. 1 whispered to Dad to 
hang back, then asked the “nice man" if he could direct we to the Northrop chalet. 
Turned out it was just a few doors down, so, while Dad waited outside, 1 brazened 
my way in, told my story to the hostess, whereupon we were warmly welcomed (after 
having signed the guest book), seated comfortably adjacent to the bar, and invited 
to enjoy Northrop's hospitality, It turned out that we were sharing a table with 
two captains from the Finnish Air Force and the wife of one. They were quite 
charming and our afternoon in their company was one of the many highlights of the 
trip, After we drank and ate we just moved our chairs to a vantage point--all 
snug and warm, both inside and out--behind the glass front to watch the air show. 
One of the Finnish captains spoke very little English but the other was fluent, to 
say the least, as was his young wife. They had never before been in an gk English 
speaking country--had just taken it in school as their third language. His command 
of thelanguage was at least the qual of ours though with a strong accent. As we 
watched the eek there was always a waiter at hand to replenish our drinks, We 

£ 


gave Northrop an or their hospitality. Even TV made his appearance but didn’t 
seem to recognize me. 


We were fighting the clock on the way back to the hotel, where the management 
was hosting a cocktail party for us to launch a new drink, the Spitfire Eagle, which 
the head bartender had engineered in our honor. We were warned of its lethal nature- 
Southern Comfort, bitters, a squeeze of lime, and champagne to taste--but I managed 
to put away three (two of mine and one of Dad's) without amy much effect, ill,#& or 
other wise. Dad stayed with his Scotch and milk. Now I quote from Dixte's 
description of the trip circulated to all members since our return: The full effedct 
of this quiet lovely bomb were later realized by two of our stalwarts--one from the 
Air Ministry and one from the first of the Eyrfies, who challenged each other across 
a coffee table in the Hospitality Room from 11:00 p.m. to 6:00 a.m., and managed to 
destroy, along with many enemy aircraft, ships, tanks, and other trivia, two full 
bottles of Scotch. The contest, which involved topping tall tales (sincere, humorous 
and of a sad nature), had to be a draw! The Air Ministry laughed Louder and oftener 
and our Eagle cried longer and wailed more convincingly. Inasmogh as they left 
together, the amount each drank separately could not be determined, but the fact 
that both were conspicuous in their absence most of the following day prompts me to 
conclude that the hout ended in a draw, Good reason for a return match if the 
opportunity ever presents itself again."’ Dixie knows because he had the misfortune 
of occuping the next room. The identity of the Eagle is easily gue$sed. I heard 
my hotel da room door being quietly opened around six that morning, if you need a clu 

Next day, Friday, was another mixed emotion day. First stop was the American 
Cemtery just outside Cambridge. On the way we drove through the outskirts of 
Cambridge so had just a tantalizing glimpse thm of the River Cam, the beautiful “back 
{the name given to the portions of the colleges that back on to the river with their 
expanses of lawn, willow trees, and the like) and, my favorite of all buildings in th 
wotld, Kings College Chapel. This cemetery visit was relatively painless. The 
surroundings were very beautiful and there were no pilgrimages to individual gravea. 
Next stop was Duxford where there is a display of historic aircraft as a Bind of °~ 


adjunct to the Museum at Hendon. The Rose and Crown at Saffron Walden, where I ij, 
phe ba when I visited Debden, day ise burned down, we had lunch at the Red Lion Wetton. 
picturesque centuries-old in ere Pete and Audrey (General & Mrs. Peterson Rae F 


ARs, te. 


Mie A 


haul spent their honeymoon, They visited their quaint upstairs bedroom and even 
's 


yrebested the carrying across the threshold bit. - 
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Here's some more... {As this chronicle will serve as my permanent account of the. 
trip, I may be including passages not of particular interest to you. If 80, just 
“skip over them). 

After lunch at the old ed, Liou tat (13th century) at Duxford tiaieks Dad 
managed to squdeeze in a gameot darts with one of the locals), we were joined by 
the Mayor of Saffron Waldon,complete with Chain of Office, and the K Lady Mayoress 
{not his wife as she hastened to explain to someone who, in conversation, referred 
to the Mayor as “your husband"), She really looked the part--rather Large, quite 
pretty with flawless English complexion and attired in a floor Length dress and ~*~ 
floppy picture hat. With them we drove to their town, dating back to Tudor times-= 
the closest one to Debden, where 71 Eagle Squadron spent most of its time. There is‘ 
a small Anglo-American memorial there at which a wreath was laid, We were shown the ' 
bustling new chemist shop (English for drugstore) which now stands where the 
beautiful timbered Rose and Crown once stood and then led across the square to the 
Guildhall whaxexHixxWamax and into the Mayor's chambers, where he had set up a 
very fine bar. After the tongues were suitably loosened, a few speeches were made, 
that by the Mayor (with his dry British humor) being particularly funny. One of his 
remarks, apropos of what I don't exactly recall, was that England had sent all her 
convicts to Australia and all her teetotallers to America. 


In the afternoogn, between lunch st the Red Lion and the visit to Saffron Waldon 
(I almost forgot the most important part) we were driven to visit the Debden base, 
which is now closed. However, all the buildings are still there and Look much the 
same. The chaps were able to wander through the mess and visit their old rooms, 
Through the big windows in front we could view the vast ante-room (now bare of 
furniture), scene of the legendary Hively-Stewarf gun battle. We were served a 
typically delicious tea by the couple who now occupy the CO's quarters. They're 
the only people now living there. The rooms were decorated with beautiful arrangement 
of roses picked from the gardens in front of the mess, which they told us they 
try to keep from becoming overgrown, The blooms certainly testified to the success 
of their efforts. 


There's nothing in my memory after we returned to the hotel that evening, s0 it’ 
was probably one of the times we had a quiet dinner in the hotel coffee shop. ane bs 


Saturday being business meeting day for the men, I seized the opportunity to ia 
start out early--took a bus to Marble Arch and a brief look at the shops along SEE 
Oxford Street, then another bus all the way up to “the Bank". This is a term 
which loosely describes the area adjacent to the Bank of England. There is an Ait 
underground station bearing the name and an intersection of half a dozen or so ys 
streets. As the streets are all narrow and the supply of double-decker red buses 

plentiful it's amazing how the ta traffic moves through. This particular day, 
being Saturday, there was little problem as we were fin The City, the land of banking, Je 
commerce, Lloyds of London, etc. etc. Most of the London one reads about-- RF 
Houses of Parliament, Westminster Abbey, Buckingham Palace, Hyde Park, etc. tees ate 
is really not in London proper but in the Borough of Westminster. The Lord Mayor >! 
of London holds sway in the City and, as you may or may not know, when tha Sovereign ** 
goes there, the Lord Mayor grants permission. There is a ceremony at Temple Bar: “ipes 


(where the Strand becomes Fleet Street) when the Queen (at present) asks permission’) 


ol 
We 


‘to enter. In times gone by there was an actual barrier there, now there is an “gi! 
poe a the center of an street, topped by eo ak if any) hot 


; iis ug! 


“My camera was very busy up there, but, wouldn't you know it, when I returned home f°) 
was missing one cartridge of film (36 pictures) and that was the one. I was sick. et 
‘From the Bank I walked up to the Guildhall (what you might call the town hell), which 
is a magnificent medieval building, badly gutted in the blitz but now beautifully é 
"“testored. Close by is Bow Church, one of the many Wren churches in the City, ae 
-including, of course, St. Paul's Cathedral, It is said that a Cockney is anyone who 
was born £xxxke within the sound of Bow bells. Adjacent to the Guildhall is another ©. 
old church, St.Lawterce Jewry, which is the official church of the City heirarchy. 
Here I watched (and photographed) guests assembling for a wedding. It was the 
morning-coats-and-grey-toppers kind and didn't they all look elegant! I waited to 

see the bride and her two tiny attendants arrive and approached one of the gentlemen . 
to inquire, "at the risk of sounding like the Ugly American" if he would mind telling 
me who was being married. He was most gracious, gave me the names, but said there 
wasn't much to tell except that the family had a long association with the City, so 

had chosen to be married there. 4 
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My walk back was by St. Paul's, where I spent some time and even climbed 
ft forget how many steps) to the gallery high in the dome, which I had never done 
before, all such places having been closed during the war. It was really wasted on 
me, because, with my "thing" about heights, I was quite petrified and scarcely dared 
to look down. In the crypt I sought out and found an obscure plaque commemorating 
Billy Fiske, the first American killed in WWII (killed in France) at the unveiling 
of which I was present, as was Dad (along with other Eagles), although we had not 
met at the time. Everything in the crypt is somewhat overshadowed by the xaxx Wee 
massive tombs of Horatio Lord Nelson and the Duke of Wellington. (The playing fields 
of Eton, on which, according to the Duke, the Battle of Waterloo was won, we were 
to see a few days Later.) Pet Sagl 


I continued my walkathon down Ludgate Hill, past yet another Wren church, and | 
then up Fleet St., visiting St. Bride's, the journalists’ church which was largely =~. 
destroyed by bombs but has been beautifully rebuilt. Close by, I nosed into No. 85 =; 
Fleet Street, where I used to work, to find that the Australians had moved out and 
are now mostly housed at Cliffords Inn, higher up Fleet Street, which is were I 
Used to live. It was all flats then but now has offices in the lower floors. |. 


I had to detour toward the river through The Temple, which is an area of 
beautiful old buildings and picturesque living quarters used by young lawymers 

and would-be lawyets. This area is a whole story in itself. However, I will 

mention only the Temple Church, one of the few round churches in England, dating 

back to the early thirteenth century. Effigies on the floor of the nave arégd, Bi 
among others, the lst and 2nd Earls of Pembroke who died in 1219 and 1231 respectively, 
‘There were pictures of these on the roll of film I lost. Damn! 


By the time I left the Temple, noon was long past and I had almost to jog trot’ 
the rest of the way along the river and across Waterloo Bridge to the new National 
(Lyttleton) Theater where I had promised myself a matinee for wa whatever happened 
to be playing. It turned out to be another farce by Ben Travers (Robert Morley's 

_ play was also his) and thoroughly enjoyable. By the time I walked back to the hotel 
, I must have covered a few miles and I imagine the evening was fairly quiet--probebly | 


“watched the "tellie" from bed. Le 7 Prong hl p00 / Pl wer baw guste 


“+ Y€ I remember correctly, we lazed just a little on Sunday morning--Dad probably” 

had his breakfast in the room, but I'm not much for that, so was down in the tah Re 

restaurant as usual. In England, breakfast is usually included with the price of | (*y, 

“the room and the Strand Palace was no exception. Consequently, there was always Ln ite 
“plenty of action around that time. One seldom happened across any English people ‘i; 

but there was no scarcity of Americans, Australians, Germans, French, Canadiens, “' 

‘Indians and sundry others, In fact, the whole of London was rather like ‘that, with 
Piuakrmplest ytd Mises eB aU ae Fy GME We iN IS a aa eee ay ho} af 
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many 7 Fbbeipnerd working in the stores, (on the buses, etc. I suppose there were just 
as many foreigners (maybe more) around oe then they were all in uniform (except ‘a 
the Irish). 


th One incident in the midst of all this over which we had a good Laughi After 
we had been in the hotel one week, their friendly computer spat out a bill. It was 
tendered to us after the banks had closed on Friday and, as I didn't want to cash 
travelers’ checks in the hotel at an unfavorable exchange rate, we decided we'd 
fgnore the bill until Monday. Well, before Monday came, there’was a note under our 
door asking that we see the manager about our bill. So Dad called him to be told 
that, being who we were, we were not supposed to have been billed at all but the 
computer hadn't been tuned in. “In fact," he said “to use af British expression, ||. 
it was a proper f--k up." 


‘Saturday night was the Association banquet, originally to have been held at 
the hotel but wisely switched to the RAF Club. It was a great occasion, all very 
well done, and lots of the British cohorts were on hand, as well as Peter Powell, Jr. 
and Tom Hunter. "Robbie" (Lord Martonmere) was to have flown in from Bermuda, but | 
cabled at. the last moment that, for health reasons, he wouldn't be able to make it. 
This was a big disappointment. Since Bermuda's independence, they have continued 
living there, so there would still be a welcome out for us should we decide to go 
one day. 


Back to Sunday morning--we had been invited to attend morning service at ' i wil 
St. Clement Dane's. This was (and possibly still is) the official Australian ; 
church in London, as it faces across the Strand to Australia House. It was another 
of the Wren churches deskxuyxd largely destroyed in the blitz which has been 
restored and is now the official church of the RAF. Rept sepeimesi: 
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I remember well walking home past there the morning after it was hit. It had been 
impossible to get home after work, so we had all spent the night in the Savoy, 
listening to the whistles and crumps from the comfort of the lounge. When dawn 
came and the all-clear sounded, I stepped out into the Strand, where all traffic 
had stopped, to pick my way, over fire hoses and broken glass. 


Sunday afternoon Dad had a meeting scheduled with Peter Powell and Tom Hunter. 
to discuss their plans for doing a TV series about the Eagles. Dad's enthusiasm, 
naturally, was boundless, but some others among the members didn't consider the £ 
idea in too favorable a light. It's the book that's the big hang-up; they don't | 
seem to be able to visualize how one would complement the other. Im any case, it 
seems extremely doubtful that the book will ever see print as no publisher to date Hi 
has shown very much interest in it. While the men haggled, Pat Strickland and I bie 
went down to Westminster to wander around the Abbey. Fortunately, we were in time |, | 
for Evensong, so were able to hear the magnificent choir (men and boys). On Sunday 
the hordes of tourists (welcome though their contributions may be) ate cleared out | ' 
during services, unless, of course, they wish to remain to participate. After the | 
service, we went down to the crypt to view the treasures there, among them replicas | 
of the Coronation regalia--the ones they use for rehearsals. Pat, who is 76, pooped’ /) 
out fairly soon, so we bussed it back to the hotel and, as I remember, spent the — 
fyentng quietly, ac Ait 
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Monday's event I had been looking forward to so was crushed when told by Tim |) igs 
(with abject sorrow, of course) that it was only for the men. I retired to ‘our room: 
‘with as good grace as I could manage, only to be summoned by a telephone call from 
‘Tim to the effect that the groundrules had changed and would I please come, Two: 
others of the wives had wanted to go too, so we were included, This visit’ was to’. 
‘Headquarters, 11 Group RAF, which, during the war had been Headquarters,},Fighter. 
Command. We were conducted through clanging doors, down tunnels ‘and etadiways, 
to the: unker from which one Dowding, (then Sir r Hugh) gonaucted, the. Battidiof Britain 


Up ARLE, 


, This saga is probably becoming rather tiresome to yous I'm losing some of the nie ; 
“enthusiasm myself, but I shall plod on. igh vind aC Ar 
I left you in Lord (then Sir Hugh) Dowding's bunker. It’s still just as it 
was, complete with plots of bandits on the huge map. In fact, although they now 
have all the sophisticated equipment of modern technology, the system there is kept 
operation al as a backup. The CO, Air Vice Marshal Harbison, entertained us at 
tea in the mess--such a beautiful and elegant building! When it was evident that I 
was interested, a Group Captain, who obviously had made a study of it, gave me all 
the history. The building, Bentley Priory, was built in 1776 and so named because | } 
| of its promixity to a monastery. The architect, Sir John Soane, also designed the 
Bank of England and three beautiful houses in Lincoln's Inn Fields in London, about | 
which more later. Bentley Priory was bought and occupied by the family of Emma 
Hamilton (Nelson's Emma) and, even in those days, wife swapping wasn't unknown, as, 
according to the & "Groupie", Lord and Lady Nelson used to spend weekends there with 
Emma and her busband, Among the many memorabilia of Dowding and the Battle of 
‘Britain, there is a spectacular wall hanging, depicting the Battle,of hand made 
| Nottingham lace. There was another almost identical one on the stairway of the 
“mess at Biggin Hill, of which I have a passable slide, although I was able to Nye 
capture only about one half of it. We were back at Bentley Priory the chide etek Ee AND dak 
_ evening for a cocktail party--annual Battle of Britain celebration. ean 


_ By now, events tied on by the Ministry were petering out and we had more time 
to ourselves. So, one day about now, Dad and I trundled down to join the swarm of 
tourists outside Buckingham Palace for the Changing of the Guard. We arrived well pe 
ahead of the appointed hour but all vantage points along the fence were already Ray 
occupied. It was obvious that Dad wasn't going to be able to tough it out standing, ‘vad 
so he retired to the rear to sit on the grass, while I jockeyed for position at the |. 
tails. Before long, there was the inevitable exchange of information with the young 
couple nearest to me--where are you from? how long are you staying? etc. They 
mentioned that they had flown out of Boston and, in response to the “where are you f 

" Exon?” question, they answered: Maine. "Oh, really! What part of Maine?" Yes, 

_./ you've guessed the rest--Portland. How's that for the old "small world" bit? They 
didn't know the Christys but knew a number of people who lived on Sebago Lake. it 
He had graduated from the University of Maine but probably (should I say it?) later | 
than you, Sherry. No, believe it or not, I didn't find out their names. Anyway, it 
all worked to my advantage, as they very considerately, squeezed me to the front of | 

‘the throng so that my camera could point between the iron railings. As you will, |» 
observe when you see my slides, it's very difficult not to be carried away. The | 
Guards are picturesque, to say the least. Interestingly enough, behind us in the crowd 
an Englishman who had lived in London for 17fyears and had decided it was high time 

i Sagi the ceremony--never been before. 


By this time TWA was on strike, and our problems aay on a British Airways 
flight home became acute, so we started pulling strings and appealed to our friends 
of the Air Ministry for help. However, with all the His pulling that could be 
mustered, we still couldn't be confirmed direct to LAX, so had to settle for Chicago 
routing. This meant an additional 300 bucks or so. We could have tried stand-by with 
a good chance of getting on, but I didn't want to take the chance as I had to be ei he 
to work on Monday,,,; But I'm getting ahead of myself, except it was a big g relief to: if 
have this all settled tka we were able to pran' our tee couple a Saye without. ; 


After your words of encouragement, I'm plodding on, but I find that events are fading hy ak 
-in:my memory. So.... just as well that I commit to paper that which I do recall... Pea. 
ae oi hee 


One night during that week wé were invited to a little village north of London. +=), 
called St. Neots, where we were guests of the local chapter of the Royal Afr Force. 
Association. It was rather reminiscent of an American Legion or VFW gathering and 
the people wame probably were the warmest of any of those we met during the entire trip. 
They had a tremendous array of food, all prepared by the local ladies and, of course, 
drinks unlimited. Each of the Eagles was made an honorary life member of the Association 
and received an Association tie and membership lapel pin (which Dad promptly lost the 
next day). On the way back to London we stopped at a real fish and chips joint and 

. enjoyed their wares as we rode along. 


uu - That about wound up the organized part of our stay, except for the audience with °«*— 
the WAS (Vice Chief of the Air Staff), Air Marshal Sir David Evans, CBE, at the Ministry.. 
He is Canadian by birth and talked a little about the possibility of the Eagle reunion ,. 
being held in Canada some time in the future, so many having come through the RCAF. . 
»Looks Like maybe that will be in 1978, ; 
Here it was nearly the end of our stay and we had scarcely been outside London 
and only on escorted trips. I managed to round up a xsxux bus tour that took in 
Windsor, Blenheim and Bladon. It took in three of the places I really wanted to visit. 
.Windsor Castle was closed during the war, so I had only seen its exterior; I had never |. 
been to Blenheim; and ever since Churchill's death I had said that, if ever I returned | *. 
to England, I would visit his burial place. Well, we set out very early as it was a 
lot to cover in one day and, besides, we managed to collar the front seat of the bus. °*4 
Our tour guide was a very charming lady and, because of our vantage position, we were | 
able to talk with her quite a bit. I detected an accent as soon as she started talking 
and tabbed her as French. Dad would have none of that--said she was from north country 
_England, When she announced her name as Jacqueline, I knew I was home free. Later, | 
-of course, I asked her to find that she had mixed French and English parentage. She > 
-had a degree in languages from the Sorbonne and one in architecture from Oxford. | Myles 


od 


'/ On the way to Windsor we passed the famous playing fields of Eton (on which the ' 
i Battle of Waterloo, according to the Duke of Wellington, was won), which we could see |, 
again, along with the superb chapel of the college, from the battlements of the castle, : x 
, Windsor Castle is enormous and seems to go on and on forever. Perhaps this is because °. 


jevery sovereign since William the Conqueror has built something on to it. As might be’,,* 


expected, the Norman started it off with a round tower, where a lovely English garden “' /: 
now occupies what was the moat. The present Queen has done herself quite proudly and ,); 
her apartments loom large, though, of course, not open to the public. It is said that |" 
Windsor is the Queen's favorite residence and she stays at Buckingham Palace only under i: 
protest. We had the choice of visiting the State Apartments or seeing the Changing of *.. 
the Guards; we opted for the latter, being pushoyers for things military. Again it Was 
the Coldstreams as they marched up the main street,/past th entrance to the Castle. ei: 
y and onto the green sward outside the walls. It was on a hill and quite damp, BO 24 
doing their “stampy-stampies" as I call them, must not have been too easy. Once again 
I.teally burned up the film as Dad found a nice park bench as a vantage point. i! city 
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the noblest men in the land. There can be no more than 29 Knights of the Garter at’ 
one time and each has a stall in the choir of the chapel, hewn from a solid oak from: ‘ 


Windsor Great Park, over which hangs his Garter Banner. There are presently two 


oped spots--those of Churchill and. Montgomery. The chapel itself was started in 3) 0.1% 
1475 by Edward IV and the nave was finished in 1509, the interior vaulting is*superb) ** 
and similar to that of the Henry VII Chapel in Westmindster Abbey. The visit there ~~ 


was much too swift but better than not at all. 


From Windsor we went to’an old country inn for a lovely lunch and, an added 


a visit to the adjoining shire horse stables,where they raise and train what we know 


as Clydesdales. In fact, their team belongs to Courage Brewery, much like our 


Budweiser horses. Anyway, there we met their oldest and wisest horse, Lord Jim, © 
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18 hands 2! He was introduced at close quarters and seemed to get his jollies by 
‘licking gaping tourists’ hands. (Of course you'll see him in the slile show.) 


Then it was on to Bladon and Blenheim and the wallow in Churchilliana. The. 
‘Little country churchyard at Bladon is about three miles distant from Blenheim Palace ,, . 
and its church tower is visible from the windows of the state rooms. As you know, . 


Churchill elected to be buried there with his head toward Blenhdim. His father and 


mother, son Randolph, and other members of the family are buried there too, as Ww 
be the Viscountess Churchill, very soon it is thought. BLenheim Palace is overw 


411 
helming ; 


and the vistas in the grounds superb. As Lord Randolph told Jennie the first time he.:: 


took her to Blenheim, as they crossed the bridge from the gate: "This is the fi 
view in all England." The palace site, of course, was bestowed on the lst Duke 


Marlborough by a grateful sovereign (Queen Anne) after his great victory over the | 
French (seems no reign was complete in English history without a victory over the 
French). He and his Duchess proceeded to build the Palace with the $KHX 600,000. *: 
‘pounds granted by the Queen for the purpose. However, that sum was far from plenty. 


-and there was great disagreement between the Queen and the Duchess and the archi 


“etc. etc., culminating with the Duke's fall from favor and virtual banishment until 
Queen Anne died. Though only the son of a younger son, and consequently never in "|, 
“dine for the Dukedom, Winston Churchill loved Blenheim and spent a lot of time theré. 

To paraphrase his words--at Blenheim he took two very important decisions, to be born 


“and: to marry, neither of which he had reason w regret. One area of the palace 


so" This has brought us to the last day before departure, so we decided we would go! 
“out to Epping to visit the Thatched House. By the time Dad had been down to the |), 
“Ministry with Dixie and Tilley to have audience with the VCAS and I had figured ou 
how we could get to Epping via the underground, we were getting perilous close to,,'. 
‘pub mid-day closing time. In fact we made it with only abouts 30minutes to spare) )i,) 


a 


‘now a Winston Churchill museum, containing innumerable interesting items, including’ 
.& lock of fiery red hair clipped from the boy Winston.. While I was scurrying around, 
‘trying to cover as much as peixsh possible in the short time available (I had to) j.:i% 
lf{terally run around the grounds to get the pictures I wanted), Dad retired to a corn 
‘close to the lake, where he heard a pheasant and was able to entice him (a golden cock), 
“to eat crumbs from his hand. I could go on writing about Blenhdm for pages, but... 
there'll be more when you see the slides. a a 
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‘ but were able to have a couple and a nice lunch before we were thrown out. However,. \.\, 


| ultrasuede suit (my Last big splurge at Giorgio's) I re 


“i 


the sentimental journey was not quite what it might have been, the Thatched having | 
burned down not too long ago. It has been restored as authentically as possible |.) ij 
but. sans the thatched roof. It seems that thatched roof craftsmen are a dying breed... 


That night, for our grand finale, we went across the Strand to Simpsons for our 


»romised dinner with Peter and Wendy Powell and their delightful daughter, Justine, | 


just about Christy's age, The dinner was great but the service was sadly below 
ald. Simpsons standards, the room was uncomfortably hot and, as-I had worn by my 
suede: ally didn't enjoy it, too, 
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Saturday morning saw us packed and ready to go. Fortunately, as we had to 
have tickets changed, we gave ourselves plenty of time because Heathrow was a jhe os MPS aa 
midhouse. This time we Just took a cab all the way; the difference in cost between 
that and transferring to the shuttle bus at Victoria wasn’t too great when all the. 
inconvenience of wrassling with bags was tden into consideration. "It took us about _ 
two hours of waiting: in line etc. to be reticketed and confirmed on the flight to. © 
Chicago. By that time we were ready for a little pre-flight libation. The facilities 
were somewhat less grand than those at LAX and all seats but one were taken. A kind ; 
man, seeing our plight and the fact that Dad was in great distress with his hip, tried . 
to organize something for us by moving some seats around, but he met with objections 
with some young ones whose table was to be disturbed. However, we finally found seats | 
way on the other side of the room and I pushed my way to the bar to collar some drinks. 
Evidently the kind man was watching and, in a few moments, he was at our table with 
‘another order of what I had just ordered. It was his way of apologizing for his 
countrymen. He appeared to be a ramp rat, wearing a British Airways coverall-- SF 
just said, as he put the drinks in front of us: "I hate ignorance.” That incident § <” 
was just the icing on the cake after two weeks of such gracious treatment at the | 

' hands of our hosts. 


The flight back was uneventful. This time we weré able to sit together and, | 
this one being in daylight, we were able to see something of the weird terrain of 
» Labrador. Slides I took out the window, though of poor quality, show something of | 
it. We were late arriving in Chicago, so missed our connection by Continental, but, 
after a bit of a hassle, lucked into something on United and Jean was able to respond - 


t ' é : ee 
o our plea for a ride home (Rod was at work) Tie bid Pack Was struggling in Lo” 
‘work next day. tae 
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